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ome Real Bargains 
In Home Furnishings and Building Materials 


The past six months have been a “‘tough’’ season for makers _reader, are real BARGAINS. And yet they were picked at 
of high-grade, high-priced merchandise, and as a result, more big random from our new Book of Bargains.. They are fair samples 
Eastern Factories than ever before have come to us this spring of 2,100 bargains such as we now offer in all kinds of House 
to help them out. They want cash and want it quick They are Furnishings and Building Materials. 
content to get only as much out of these goods as it, cost to Send your name in today on the coupon below for the com- 

+ manufacture them. plete list of bargains. And thus see for yourself if there is any 


ote that the prices here quoted are far below what local better or more up-to-date merchandise to be had at any price 
dealers have been paying for identically the same goods. These, than what we now offer you at bare factory cost., 


"Raber RUGS and Curtains [ No Excuse for 
Roofing at Half Price! | Buying Flimsy Furniture 





Buy your Rugs, Curtains, Linoleum, etc..,. Madam, is it not the height of folly for one to buy cheap, 
commonplace, cloth-upholstered furniture when_ over- 
istered in Buffalo 





of: us at once and furnish two rooms at the @ tn ad pe etiie 


on, 10,000 rolls ‘ot ep iply iy Roofing usual cost of one. Our patterns are all @@gRE@% } leather, will sell through 
oe ae per 108 new and of latest design. Our agree- oe ts, direct to you, at 4am 
sueave Cosel Ce Saty we quote ment with this manufacturer is to get 4 Pea, “el factory cost? 
Slee sae foot. Pos mandy $50,000 cash for himin 30 days. To Ss a7 oe magnificent ig a a ot a 
ve Rae a eed NO These goods makesure, we have slashed prices 4 S257 : » rocker i Lx SAGA: 
g0 pry oy 80 act at oaae if you wanttogetinonthis down to almost nothing. : " DS Za & = : = 
Re eee ae tet Sher tallies .. rhink of buying a beautiful.‘ Sioa : 4 
at half price. ouesber. this is genuine “Queen City” 6x9 rug, like here shown, for $5.59! ; Say To save your life, you couldn’t duplicate this Turk- 
roofing — guaranteed to resist fire, water, snow, hail, ‘This is one of the best genuine At ; : ish Rocker at any furniture dealer's for $15.00 or the 
heat, cold and acid. Won't need painting for years. T ld iful _ Ss Z couch for $12.00. Fact! And most mail order concerns 
Easy to lay as acarpet. No tools needed but a ham- apestry rugs sold, a beautiful rose Nagas ask more for cloth-covered furniture than 
mer. Nails and cement free. floral design worked on a green center, S eS het we do for Buffalo-leather furniture. 
It is seamless and will outlast the sewed or We / 4 Ry aes seaaiy esting youreett 4 you 
o> on’ e advantage of the many bargains we 
seamed rug by wn Oxi? ~ offer in chairs, couches, tables, beds, dressers, 
Same quality in rugs, only $10. 85. sideboards, chiffoniers, rugs, lace curtains, 
We have a large variety of curtains, and the prices $7.55% ©Ucloth, linoleum, etc. 
quoted in the Book of Bargains will astonish you. 
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ee oan money can A esses Millwork, Windows Hardware Supplies bator which utilizes the principle of “contact heat,” thus giving 

house paint than the famous “Buffalo” auality, and yet we = agp bw eny pehe acme aitong, poaitey body ae 2 batched 
Chick- r” is bui side an 

fer i.e gallons at at only $1.06 per gallon Heaters outside, different from any other incubator. Do not put a 


pane Preise quote A No. 1 Quality Barn Penny Into an incubator of any Kind Hl you know all about the 
; others. We are offering 3.000 “Chick-Makers” at the unheard- 
Buffalo Paint is guaranteed to cover of price of $5.38. ‘That's a half less than most incubators cost. 


more square feet, surface for surface, per Corrugated and 
all ie any oth or = ; you get twice as good a machine, They will go fast. If 
poeenag y other. Does not flake you want to get in on this big bargain write today. ™ 


a Get Your Name on Our 
This Fine do cme 


Write your name and address on coupon below, or a postal, 
and we will keep you posted 


iit tween. |tce Chest 528) 222-227 


o oferisg ever —— oe 4 : Here’s a dandy ice chest at a price 


are feet? Tice pr cheap as lath ii aso low it will pay for itself in a 
ter—four times as eas Ay put = month in the ice it saves you stock to us, to sell at ac- 
anybody who can nails f and the milk, butter, eggs, etc., tualc eet peer We 

- No waiting for it to f= —Sees it keeps from spoiling. Easy |  $>all be only too glad 
: ad to advise you of these 

—— ~ — sane , conveniently happenings, which al- 
actically fireproo | shelved—lasts many years. ways aap gy akg 

| winter <7 cooler in — Charooal sheathing and automatic buying opportunity 

adens trap ng bottom of — pipe make it * won: f : 
er ce saver. t’s a ten-dollar value at 
met expend or contract in ciel, See wet- 
test, coldest or hottest weather; actu« any. store. 

aliy outlasts the building itself. And there’s no waste puttin: 

fton, Our will ob ged OF ode, free just how much you mood 

Simply give walls. 


121 Women Can Buy Buffalo 24 Scenic Pictures of « 


: 1 \ This Puts You 0 
Washers at $5.35 { Niagara Falls FREE! § oie Mailing List! 


Retail dealers every place get = hed all Natural Wonders. Many people come thou- 
Wi sands of miles, even from across the ocean, just The Manufacturers’ Outlet 
to see Niagara in her grandeur. It’s a great sight. “ Dept. 10, scrtala, HY. 

Now, we have recently secured 24 scenic pic- your Book of Bargains and keep me 
tures (all different) of Niagara Fails and the great more goods at Bargain 
Gorge below, and to each customer we presen ——— : 

t the entire set of 24 pictures absolutely ro 

: Whether you buy 5c or $50 worth of goods, you 
$5.35 while they will receive a set of these beautiful pictures wiry 
approval test. They are aaa fast. Act quickly. 


moro Buffalo, W. Y. 
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How the Old Order Is Changing 


Southern Farming Most Profitable When Crop Rotation Is Practiced--One Crop System No Longer in Fashion~ 
Legumes and Live Stock Have Set a New Style--Both Are Money Makers and Home Builders--- 


Many Examples 


HE new order of farnring is diversi- 
fication The one-crop system im- 
poverishes the land, makes poor its 
owner. Grain farming depressed 
land values in New England a half century 
ago, because the with its virgin fields 
was able to produce more to the acre and at 
less cost. This continued until the dairy cow 
was invited to come in to redeem the soil. 
it was the experience also of other eastern 
farmers, and what that style of farming did 
to New England and other eastern states, it 
is now doing to the west; and what is true 
of corn and wheat and oats and other cereal 
crops in the north and east, is true of cotton 
and tobacco in the south. 

Planted year after year on the same land 
with continuous interculture, the humus was 
used up, the subsoils were hardened, and the 
earth glued together. A one-crop 
system introduced the negro and the mule 
as tenants, and brought the one-horse plow 
for tillage and cultivating tools. As a conse- 
quence, the surface only was stirred and the 
land robbed of its power to produce crops that 
would pay more than a living return in wages. 

The new order has brought cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, the clovers and even 
alfalfa to the southern lands. These: crops 
have made it possible to get the nitrogen, 
have provided the best sorts of subsoils and 
the abundant root systems have added veg- 
etable matter when either fed as forage or 
plowed under. Vegetable contributions have 
been made to reinvigorate and to make more 
productive those southern lands so abun- 
dantly supplied with rich mineral materials, 
and so continuously blessed with frequent 
and abundant showers as to supply the neces- 
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west 


surface 


Cited 


vetch hay, the yield being slight. 





in Favor of 


sary stores of moisture, that drouths may not 
interfere with bountiful “harvests. This 
scheme of diversification admits of other 
crops like oats, potatoes, even wheat and 
various grasses, all of which secure rotation 
systems and much live stock; and farm labor 
is distributed throughout the year. 


Proof Is Found Everywhere 


Let us look at the testimony. P. S. Wise 
of Tennessee five years ago bought a farm, 
the soil of which was badly thinned and 
worn, and as a farming proposition it 
appeared most discouraging. He used fer- 
tilizers to get better legume crops, so as to 
get more nitrogen in the soil and more veg- 
etable matter to store therein. During the 
past five years six acres have yielded an 
average return of $3500 a year. 

An Alabama farmer purchased something 
ever 300 acres of land a few years ago and 
seeded a great part of it to cowpeas. It was 
‘really too unproductive for corn or cotton. 
Fertilized with a 200-pound application of 
acid phosphate and kainit, he produced hay 
enough the first year to pay not only all of 
the cost of the crop, but to return to his 
pocket the entire sum that he had paid in 
the first place for the farm. 

A 22-acre field in scrub pine and broom 
sedge in North Carolina was cleaned up eight 
years ago at an expense of $8 to the acre 
and seeded to cowpeas. The land was 
extremely poor and at that time had no 
possibilities for either corn, cotton or grass. 
The eowpeas were plowed under and the 
land seeded to winter oats and vetch. The 
following year this was harvested as oats and 
That was 


Diversification--By 


Charles W. Burkett 


in June. It was plowed at once, seeded again 
to peas and the pea crop taken off as hay. 
Again it was put to oats and vetch. Again 
these were harvested for hay; and again it 
was seeded to peas. This time an average 
of two tons to the acre was taken off. It 
was then put to oats and vetch again, which 
were harvested as hay, and then the peas 
repeated, which, when removed, showed over 
the previous crop a half ton to the acre. It 
was then put in cotton, and a yield of two 
bales to the acre was taken off. The field 
was a surprise to the neighbors and an exam- 
ple to the world. Diversification had rescued 
it, making it one of the most paying pieces 
of farm land in the entire community. It took 
a bit of nerve ai first, some labor and a little 
capital, but no investment ever paid better. 
A. L. French several years ago left his 
Ohio home, bought a farm in North Carolina 
and introduced a diversified system of farm- 
ing for his newly-purchased land. He grows 
corn, legume hays and live stock. His farm 
has quadrupled in value. From a few bvshels 
of corn to the acre when he went there, 
he now averages from 50 to 60 over broad 


fields. The legumes have become fixed in 
every field. He has in addition to his own 
supplies much of all things for sale. His 


silos furnish succulent food during the short 
winters, and the demand for his cattle is 
greater than he can supply. Diversification 
has made him independent, secured for him a 
magnificent home and established a _ her- 
itage for his children that will last for 
all time. 

A German farmer in northern Alabama, 
on a 20-acre farm, made one year an average 

{To Page 472.] 


























Well-Equipped Kentucky Barn Where Certified Milk Is Made 2 
; Here are shown the dairying buildings of the Nichols Brothers, who furnish certified milk for the Louisville market. 
ings, it will be noted, are substantially and yet not expensively constructed. 


The build- 
They show that certified milk can be secured without 
Spending a fortune on barns and equipment. Every year finds increased interest in the subject of pure milk, made under sanitary conditions. 
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Growing Tomatoes for Soup Factory 


Immense Acreage Under Contract Near Philadelphia--Profitable Returns the Rule---Companion Crops. Swell Profits--- 
How Plants Are Grown--Hand Soiling Practiced--Fertilizing Not Heavy--Field Management of Crop-- 
Picking Methods Followed--By Edward A. Mechling of Burlington County, New Jersey 


OMATO’ growing for the canning 
factory of a large soup manufactur- 
ing company in Camden, N J, is 
becoming an important and profit- 

able branch of farming in the adjacent parts 
of’ Camden and Burlington counties. The 
company has this season contracted for about 
2500 acres of tomatoes, and if the year is 
an ordinary one will pay the farmers at 
least #200,000, or an average of $80 an acre. 
Almost all the farmers will average more 
money than this an acre by utilizing the 
land for some other crop. The most profit- 
able crop to grow on the same ground with 
tomatoes is peas, which, sown in rows 6 feet 
apart, will usually average at least $40 an 
acre, although much greater. yields are not 
uncommon. The peas are sown as early in 
the season as the condition of the ground 
will permit, usually late in March, a dwarf 
vine pea being preferred, as the tomato plants 
are set in the rows between the peas. The 
favorite varieties for intercropping with 
tomatoes are Alaska, Early Market Growers’ 
Prolific, Nott’s Excelsior and Sutton’s Excel- 
sior. 

Another favorite crop fer growing in the 
row between the tomato is beans, the Red 
and Black Valentine and Currie’s Rust Proof 
being the most used varieties. Still another 
method of handling the ground is to set the 
tomato plants after a crop of strawberries 
or peas, and even where the soil conditions 
are favorable, to set the tomato plants in 
the row with young. strawberry plants. 
Growers who use this last method claim 
that the tomato, by shading the growing 
strawberry vines assist rather than injure 
the bed. 

The. soil preferred for the ‘“‘can-heuse 
tomato,” as the crop is locally named, is 
heavy and well supplied with moisture, but 
it must be well ‘drained. Our own farm 
practice is to put corn on sod ground, follow 
with tomatoes and follow the tomatoes with 
strawberries, returning again to grass. If we 
ean get a cover crop sowed with the corn, it 
is a great help to the tomatoes. 


How Plants Are Grown 


We sow tomato seed in hotbeds, between 
March 10 and 25, about the 29th being the 
best date. We use only the Stone tomato for 
these plants, but for seed sown in April, in 
the open ground, we use Bonny Best, as that 
variety ripens its fruit within a shorter period 
ef time, and late-set plants of this variety 
will ripen a larger percentage of their fruit 
before frost than will those of the Stone. 
For 15 acres of tomatoes we use 30 sash, 
_ and expect to ave the plants ready by May 
10, the date usually considered as _ being 
beyond the danger of frost. The seed is 
sown in rows 3 inches apart, and the plants 
thinned to the proper distance, to give the 
required number of plants about 15 to the 
foot. It requires careful handling to get 
good plants grown so close together, but 
many professional plant growers get three 
times as many to a sash and 
good results. The plants are not spotted, 
but are pulled from the row in which they 
were grown and set in the field. 

Most growers set ‘their plants 4x5 feet, 
giving 2178 plants to the acre, but we prefer 
setting 3%x6, which gives us 2234 plants. 
By this method our vines do not meet and 
cross between the rows, so the pickers injure 
a smatier portion of the vine, and there 
is better opportunity for cultivating while 
the peas are growing -between the tomato 
rows. The plants are set by hand, one 
dropper carrying the plants for two setters, 
who set the plants at the intersection of the 
rows made by the fertilizing machine, and 
the marks made by the ehains which mark 
the rows erossways. These chains are 


attached by twine to a long pole, and the 


seem to get 


latter carried by two men, who drag them 
across the field, making the rows crossways. 


Fertilizing Moderate 


We do not fertilize heavily for tomatoes. 
If any manure is available, we spread it in 
the. peas are planted we 
spread breadcast a mixture of 300 pounds 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash, at the rate of about 600 pounds an 
aere. This is a good fertilizer for the peas. 
Shortly before tomatoes are planted a 
low-grade mixed fertilizer is applied in the 
at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds an 
Several years’ experiments have con- 
vinced us that a fertilizer high in nitrogen 
will extend the fruiting season so long that 
it reduces the A small .top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda, after the plants have 
begun to grow, is an addition we will make 
this year to our system. 

After the peas are pieked, the 
plants are about 15 imehes high, standing 
erect. -Theée entire space between the rows 
is plowed with a one-horse plow; four fur- 
rows being thrown to the tomatoes. The 
pea vines are buried and furnish valuable 
fertilizer. The field is worked -crossways 
two or three times before the vines meet, 
so that picking begins with a fairly clean 
field, only hand hoeing having been 
necessary. We spray the vines twice in the 
beds and two or three times in the field. 
We have been using bordeaux, but expe- 
rienced severe burning and expect to experi- 
ment with a lime-sulphur diluted 1-30 and 
arsenate of lead. The flea beetle and the 
potato bug, as well as the old shellbark are 
rather destruetive, while in some seasons 
blight is serious. 
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Harvesting. the Crop 


Picking begins about August 15 and con- 
tinues until frost. The contract with she 
soup company terminates October 5. . If any 
salable tomatoes are ripened after that. date, 
they are carted to Philadelphia and seld in 
the open market, usually ata somewhat 
higher price than is paid by the eompany. 
As the average date for killing frost. is Octo- 
ber 12 in this locality, we. usually. try to 
mature our crop by the time the contract 
terminates, so the tomato field ean be sown 
to rye as a winter cover crop. 

Picking is-done by contract, 2 cents being 
paid for a fivé-eighths bushel basket hold- 
ing about 35 pounds: The -pickérs remove 
the stems and pick only sound, ripe toma- 
toes, others being left on the vines-or thrown 
away. ‘The baskets are carried by the pick- 
ers to driveways left through the field, where 
they are loaded on .a flat wagon, "00 to. a 
load, and hauled to the market wagons. Two 
mules will haul. 150 baskets to the factory, 
a gross Weight of abeut 5808 pounds, and 
three mules 2 to, 210 baskets, a gross 
weight of 8000 pounds. The roads are good, 
but beeause of delays in unleading only one 
load can be hauled a day, although we are 
enly nine miles from the factory. This 
makes the eost of hauling rather high. 

The priee peid is: good compared with 
what other canning factories pay for toma- 
toes, but because 
delphia farm land values are high and a 
higher return must be realized to the acre 
than where land valves are lower. The con- 
tract price is $13 a ton fiom July 15 to July 
31, *12 a ton from August | te August I5, 
and £10 from August 16 to October 5. Toma- 
toes are graded as received, and at Christmas 
time the company always sends each grower 
a bonus of $3 a ton on all “A” grade toma- 
toes received. In the ease of good growers 
this sometimes runs as much as $25 an acre, 
though the average is about $5 or 6. 

We usually figure on about eight tons of 
tomatoes an acre, This is slightly above the 


of the nearness of Phila- . 


average of the yields hauled to the factory, 
but considerably less than we believe our 
land will yield under the best treatment. We 
would probably get more tomatoes if we did 
not grow peas, but we have-averaged about 
$30 an acre from peas, and with our bonus 
from the “A’’ tomatoes and sales in 
Philadelphia, at the high prices in October, 
it has given us about $130 an acre gross. We 
do not call this intensive farming, it is grow- 
ing vegetables under field conditions, and to 
make a reasonable profit it requires that all 
the expenses *be kept to a minimum. Bat 
the fascination of all kinds of vegetable 
growing is that there is always the hope that 
a maximum yield of 12 or 15 tons will become 
the average yield and that the profits will 
increase in even greater proportion since the 
only additional expenses would be picking 
and hauling. 


our 


CHEMICAL CHANGES IN SILAGE 

Neither the average farmer nor the cow is 
able to tell just what happens to green corn 
when it goes into the silo, but it does fill the 
milk pail when taken out as silage. Dr Hsten 
of the Connecticut station at Storrs has fig- 
ured cut some of the chemical changes, and 
his deductions are suggestive: The fermen- 
tation of corn silage is essentially the change 
of sugar into several‘acids. The most impor- 
tant change is the conversion of a part of 
sugar by lactic acid bacteria into lactic acid. 
A secondary action is produced by the action 
of yeasts on the remaining sugar, changing 
it to alcohol. Other bacteria change the 
alcoho! into acetic acid, the dominant ele- 
ment of vinegar. ¥ 

The exclusion of air-is the 
proper produétion and preservation of silage. 
The walls of a silo should be nonconducting 
to heat, cold and moisture. Mature corn 
makes silage of better quality with less waste, 
Silage undergoes a ripening somewhat sim- 
ilar to the ripening of cheese, which softens 
the fibers, makes more digestible the pro- 
teins, and adds. new and agreeable flavors. 
This ripening oceupies from three to four 
weeks. .A silo is the cheapest form of ster- 
age. Any’ farm product pro- 
vided there is sufficient sugar in the mixture 
to be fermented into acid to preserve it. 

The following mixtures silo successfully 
and make a véry desirable and. nearly bal- 
anced ration: Alfalfa and rye, clover and 
timothy or wheat-or oats, oats and peas, and 
corn and cowpeas or soy. beans. 

A round, wooden stave silo, taking all 
things into consideration, has proved most 
satisfactory. Nothing excels the feeding of 
silage, especially legume.silage, during the 
dry summer months for keeping up the milk 
flow t@its highest point. 
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Millet Requires Warm Weather for suc- 
cessful growth, Frost Kills it about as easily 
as Indian corn. The best soil for millet is 
a rich, well-drained, sandy loam. On heavy 
clays ar wet lands it will not thrive. It is 
hard on the land, not beeause it withdraws 
more plant food from the soil than many 
other crops, but because of its shallow feed- 
ing root system it draws most of its plant 
food from near the surface of the soil. It 
should. be seeded around the last of Mayor 
first of June. In the south it may be sown 
as late as August. The seed bed should be 
well plowed and harrowed and free. from 
clods. When grown for hay about half a 
bushel per acre of Hungarian grass, German 
or common millet is required. The broom 
corn millets require about three-fourths 
bushel per acre. For seed only about half 
these quantities need be sown. 
result of 
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Poverty Among Farmers is the 
poor thinking and poor: methods, 
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n Dollars from the Soil 


Remarkable Success of a Southern Farmer—Grew Rich from the Land--What Is Raised Each Year--Farm Work 
Directed by Owner Who Is Acquainted with Every Detail---Story of Colonel James M. Smith’s Work 
in Productive Farming--By C. M. Edwards of Oglethorpe County, Georgia 


HERE is wealth in land. Millions 
have been accumulated by railroad- 
ers, manufacturers, speculators, 


men in other lines, but seldom from 
agriculture. An exception to the general rule 
is Col James M. Smith of Oglethorpe county, 
Ga. He is now 74 years old and has been 
a farmer during all his years, and is worth 
two millions. His enormous wealth and 
holdings in acres, houses, horses and equip- 
ment have resulted solely from the tilling 
of the land. He is the most conspicuous 
southern farmer today, and one of the most 
remarkable men in the south. Directly after 
the war he began to grow corn and cotton 
on a tract of 65 acres, the immediate result 
of which was a loss of $400. That was when 
the land was depleted by drouths and devas- 
tations. Most of the farmhouses that had 
not been burned were rootless. Labor was 
demoralized. Negroes were rushing to every 
town and city where there was a_ federal 
garrison. 

But Mr Smith, with MWis characteristic 
bravery, and faith in the generosity of nature, 
went to work with renewed energy, paid his 
debts and is today the owner of 23,500 acres 
in one body of as good, if not the best, farm- 


ing land in the south. His net earnings 
annually are more than $100,000. He has 
wrested prosperity from devastation. 


This body of land is all settled up and in 
a high state of cultivation. It all lies adja- 
cent, virtually in the shape of a ring. 
good-sized creeks flow through the place from 
one side to the other, and there are many 
overflowing branches on the farm. The water 


Three © 


is pure and healthy, there being no malaria 
nor unhealthy places. 

The quality of the land is mostly red 
mulatto, enough sand in it to render it easy 
of cultivation. It lies comparatively level, 
and is well adapted to all varieties of grains, 
fruit, grasses, melons and cotton. The aver- 
age products of the farm are 3000 bales of 
cotton, 12,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 bushels 
of oats, 25,000 bushels of corn, 6000 bushels 
of peas and 1500 tons of hay; in addition to 
which fine crops of Irish and sweet potatoes, 
melons and other like crops are raised. There 
is also on the farm an almost inexhaustible 
quantity of brick clay. For many years 
Mr Smith has been selling 3000 to 4000 tons 
of guano, crushing 3000 tons of ccttonseed, 
grinding large quantities of corn and wheat, 
and selling from $75,000 to $100,000 worth of 
supplies annually. His profits on fertilizer, 
ginning, crushing seed, furnishing supplies, 
farming and burning brick have averaged 
more than $100,000 every year. 

His life has been one long struggle, and 
the habit of fighting difficulties has become 
fixed and a part of his character. Though 
the possessor of so much land, so many 
negroes, and so much money, he has, up to 
a short time since, worked as hard as if his 
very life’s blood depended upon it. He never 
married, and though. his-home:is lacking in 
the characteristic homeliness which a woman 
invariably gives to a place, Mr Smith has 
the genial hospitality for which the south- 
erner is noted, and is the host to a number 
of: visitors at neatly every meal the year 
around. Mr Smith is a veritable captain of 
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Evidence of Productiveness Requisite of Profit with Strawberries 
This is a speaking likeness of a cluster which will gladden any gardener’s heart. Among 


many successful growers this method is followed: 


From early April to early May, according 


to location, set a new bed of strawberries, on the assumptien that new beds produce larger 


yields than older ones; also there is less trouble from grass, chickweed, etc. 


Between the 


rows, and also between the strawberry plants, some vegetable is allowed for that’ will not 
make mutch shade, thus enabling the gardener to get a fairly good return from the plot of 
ground the first year. Florida strawberries are already in all northern markets. 


4 Pet re they 





All through the day he sits on his 
front poreh, giving orders and -receiving 
reports from couriers who are sent to all 
parts of the farm. 

He says the farmer must be possessed of 
the qualifications of a good general, because 
farming is not like any other business. A 
good superintendent of a cotton mill can be 
employed and, if he has good capacity, he 
will give perfect satisfaction. But it is impos- 
sible to get a man who can operate a farm 
to the best advantage. The plans made for 
tomorrow's operations may be completely 
upset by a change of weather. A band of 
laborers may be sent out in the morning, 
when a rain comes up in a few hours. Then, if 
the men are not watched and made to change 
their clothing, and the stock rubbed dry, both 
are incapacitated for probably a week. 


farmers. 


Close Attention to Details 


He has a keen appreciation of detail. To 
every little negro boy on the place he gives 
a penny for every horseshoe he brings to 
him. He knows all the men by name, and 
their personal habits and characteristics. 
Every Saturday afternoon in the summer- 
time he gives them a “watermelon cutting,”’ 
when he goes up and down the line, asking 
each one a personal question, or passing a 
joke here and there. At the end of the day's 
work every hand is given a watermelon, the 
favorite, fruit of the darky. When the 
superintendent of his cottonseed oil mill 
makes his report, Mr Smith takes up every 
detail with him, inquiring about every piece 
of machinery in the mill. He finds out the 
condition of every box in the oil presses, 
every screen in the separator, every belt and 
pulley, every saw in the linter gins; then dis- 
cusses the men who are to operate the mill. 

While the white men, who hold the more 
important positions, are “making their 
reports, the negro foremen are waiting their 
turn. One of the two negro messengers, 
who is constantly within a few feet of 
Mr Smith, goes quietly to them and tells them 
they may come in. As they do so; they 
remove their hats, not one of them speaking 
till he is addressed by Mr’Smith. Every man 
has some particular task, and must give a 
detailed “account of his day’s work. The 
foremen of the stables are men long expe- 
rienced in stock raising; they understand 
perfectly the ailments of cattle 


Striking Personal Characteristics 


Col Smith’s time is so occupied by the 
jietails of his affairs, that it is almost impos- 
sible for anyone to see him on seemingly 
more important business. For instance, when 
a salesman comes to sell large numbers of 
mules, engines, cattle, machinery, etc, it is 
often days before he has the opportunity of 
seeing him. He is noted for his kindness to 
his laborers. Though they are like the ‘‘be- 
fo-de-wah”’ negroes, in that they are depend- 
ent upon their employer for their clothing 
and food, yet they are exceptionally happy 
and free. It is seldom they leave the plan- 
tation, ofttimes staying for years. One of 
the methods of Mr Smith to keep his laborers 
busy would, to the average person, seem 
eccentric. Out of cotton-picking season he 
keeps about 50 women and children flailing 
seed from amber cane, when, of course, two 
men and a machine’ could do the work much 
quicker. He does this to keep them busy 
until cotting picking time. 

On his farm he has three schools for the 
white children and three for the negroes. He 
not only gives them the opportunity to go to 
school, but encourages them to attend. On 
his plantation are about 500 houses; there 


are corn mills, grist mills, a cottonseed mill, 
a syrup mill, a buggy repair shop, a system 
of water works, a wood-working shop and an 
electric lighting plant. 





arenas first: 


“Will the roofing stay 
waterproof?”’ 

- The surface of any roof- 
ing may be made attrac- 
ave but to be sure the 

oofing will last you want 
= know whatit’s made of. 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer—as- 
phalt from the world-fa- 
mous Trinidad Lake. Its 
valuable natural oils do 
not ary out like the so- 
called asphalts made by 
man, Natural asphalt 
gives Genasco life and 
resistance. 

The surface of Genasco 
is handsome—mineral or 
smooth; and it is lastingly 
waterproof through *and 
through. 

Comes in rolls. Ready for 
anybody to lay. on Write 
p tv or Genasco. rite 
us for samples and the G 
§ Roof Guide om ab pga 
The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
prevents nail-leaks and 


waterproofs seams without 
cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


h Largest f asphalt, and farge: 
tonmultren of ready Boing inte Wor 








For Reliable Seeds 


Sirect a the Sn ning community and sold 
di 6 farmer ; Medi and Mammoth Clover, 
— ratte, White and ‘Orieaen Clover, Timothy, 
¢ Wheat hn get et Orchard G Barley, 

Rye. 








ail kinds of Seed Gorn and 
Peas. ight prepaid, ‘your railroad station. Write 
for samples and 


N. Wertheimer ‘& Sons, Ligonier, Ind. 





ONION SEE OF THE HIGHEST 


GERMINATION 
Panvers, #i. 10, Yellow Globe Danvers 
mere 


25 
Giobe 81.50, Ohio Fellow ‘alote, 
Red oe » 81.40, 
sila. 3 per one f post 


Fancy Yellow, Pee 2B, White, 
= geod Catalog and Free trial pkt. of New 
Enkhutzen Glory Cabbage. 


: J. ri DRAKE, Seedsman, 
110 Main . Chester, New Jersey 





ay $7.50 PER 
pee aE ah Ia 
eike, a Tens dam By Sincl contovinh bay ond ture 
Sombtnaion that grows. Write for FREE SASIELE and 
mistare end be convinced Far shead of saything yo0 
SS CERRY SEED CO, Ber66 CLARINDA. 10) IOWA. 


Book on | Grape Culture orc: FREE 
and pranne ive doweriptons of best 
varieties for vineyard or home garden. 

trated, Taeed by tho argent growers of grape vneasnd 


small fruits in country. Millions of vines for sale. 
aaa weeeAne onacee 236, Fredonia, N.Y. 
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SEEKING PROFIT IN POTATOES 


WILL POTATOES PAY IN 1912? 


Question and Answer Local and Individual—Increased Yields Not 
Invariably Profitable~Ideal Market Tubers—By Samuel 
Fraser of Livingston County, New York 


Whether or not it pays to grow 
potatoes is an important question. It 
is not a question whether it pays in 
Maine, New York or Michigan, The 
question comés back to the individual 
farmer, will”it pay me, and will it 
pay me this year? 

Are you a potato grower? Are you 
interested in potatoes? Do you grow 
potatoes because you Itke the crop, 
or do you grow them just because 
you feel you must? Show me the 
man and I can: tell you whether you 
can allow him to mortgage his farm 
to -its full value, or whether you can 
give him but 10% of its value; for 
90% of the value of the farm is in 
the man, Ofe man can borrow all 
the farm is worth and secure it from 
the farm in a short time. The suc- 
cessful man will quickly size up the 
farm and find out just what crops he 
can grow well, which varieties of 
those crops suit best, and having se- 
cured his crop, which market will pay 
for it; for markets have requirement;, 
idiosyncrasies, preferences. 

Do you know which varieties suit 
your conditions? Do you know what 
it costs you a bushel to grow your 
erop? Can you. grow a bushel of po- 
tatoes for 30 cents? Not always is the 
large yield of potatoes the most prof- 
itable. Frequently the man who pro- 
duces the average yield is~ producing 
the bushel of potatoas at the lowest 
cost. 


Cost of Production 


In Minnesota during a term of 
years farmers found a yield of about 
82 bushels an acre was secured at 
an expenditure of but 22 to 23 cents a 
bushel. When they used fertilizers 
to increase the yields to 120 bushels 
an acre the cost of production had 
risen to 26 cents. Now, when the 
price of potatoes drops to 25 cents 
a bushel, the man who is producing 
at 23 cents can stay in the game, 
while the man producing them at 26 
eents is losing money. This is an il- 
lustration of my point. 

Increased yields are no remedy for 
low prices. Some sections can grow 
potatoes for less money than others, 
They have natural conditions, are 
adapted to the crop. These are the 
ones which should be permitted to 
grow the potatoes. If you are situat- 
éd in such a section you can grow 
them with profit any year. There- 
fore, size up your conditions. What 
are they? First is location, proximity 
to railroad or market. 


Farmer Pulls Himseif Out of Hole 


I know a farmer who started in to 
grow potatoes for the Philadelphia 
market 10 miles over a dirt road 
from a railroad. You would think it 
better that he devote his time to a 
crop which could walk to market. 
Yet this farmer showed some head, 
for being left with 8000 bushels on 
April 1, and wanting all his teams for 
spring work, he hired three or four 
extra. men, borrowed five or six of 
his neighbo’sr wagons, and hired a 
traction engine with a driver at $6 
a day. He sacked the potatoes, strung 
six wagons, one behind the other, 
and started the traction engine off to 
town, 

He had made arrangements to have 
a car of phosphate at this, station, 
so that he could load the wagons 
both ways. Two men in this way 
with the engine, the farmer to fur- 
nish coal and water, hauled potatoes, 
loaded the car by noon, reloaded 
the wagons with phosphate, got back 
in one day, and repeated the opera- 
tion the next day. This maneshowed 
ability to get out of a bad job and 
make potatoes a success, He has 
good natural conditions, has soil, and 
has climate, 

This last is a factor the farmer 
cannot readily control—climate. We 
can stand the spring and the fall, but 
it is the hot summer, August, espe- 
cially, which frequently plays havoc 
with the potato crops. The elevated 
New York plateaus, of which Steuben 
county is a good example, average 
higher in potatoes than some other 
sections. They have an altitude of 
1500 to 2000 feet. The days are cool- 
er than at a lower elevation. This is 
one reason why Maine maintains its 
high ylelds, why Scotland can average 
250 bushels, and instances even 1200 
bushels an acre. 


factor. There is good business man- 
agement, as well as in every other 
line connected with potato growing. 
In some of these sections so favcrable 
to potato growing the important item 
of spraying is probably not quite so 
important, but there is the very im- 
portant item of the selection of the 
variety -suited to local conditions. 
Generally some one or two varieties 
excel, but even these have their day, 
and something better takes their 
places, In most cases a good clover 
sod and manure are the backbone of 
the fertilizers given. Tilth is secureZ 
by both of these, and sufficient or- 
ganic matter is furnished by them, 
so that good tillage can be easily 
maintained. 

Good tillage affects the climate of 
the soil, for by constant cultivation 
we can retain the moisture we have, 
making the soil cooler, and in this 
Way cause an increase in the growth 
and in the quality of the tuber when 
produced. Nothing affects quality so 
much as unevenness in growth, Al- 
ternate wet and dry periods affect 
the quality of the tubers decidedly. 
For best development the potato 
needs uniform temperature, even and 
adequate supply of moisture and food 
in order to give uniform, smooth and 
nicely shaped potatoes. My main 
point in this is to bring out the fact 
that there are localities in which the 
cost of production is lower than oth- 
ers. Conditions are favorable and 
others not similarly situated are 
bound to be handicapped. 

Run a cost account; see how much 
you spend on the various items for a 
term of years; see whether you can 
raise potatoes; for if you are to stay 
in potato raising you will need to 
get the cost of production certainly 
down to 30 cents a bushel and per- 
haps a little below, in order to come 
out even and mafe a living. It is 
work, and there is room for all the 
work and all the brains any man has 
to develop a successful potato grow- 
ing industry. 


The Ideal Market Potato 


How can we profitably increase 
yields? We grow the potato to bottle 
sunshine, and bottle it in such form 
that it can be used as food. One of 
its main products is starch, although 
75% of the tuber is water. The starch 
is manufactured in the foliage, there- 
fore good foliage is a prime requisite. 
We must have plants with foliage 
which can stand our conditions, can 
withstand the. diseases which attack 
them. We must be prepared to aid 
this foliage in overcoming the dis- 
eases and to protect it from insects 
which would consume it, if we would 
get the best results from our potato 
crop. We must have a variety which 
will mature in our climate and tubers 
which meet the requirements of our 
markets, 

Most markets require a flat-round 
potato with very shallow eyes and 
very little waste, something which 
can be pared easily. The reason why 
the flat-round style is desired is that 
this shape goes with better eating 
qualities; that is, the potato is more 
uniform in texture throughout. its 
whole structuré, There are three dis- 
tinct layers in a potato, the center 
being the pith. This is surrounded by 
a layer fairly rich in starch. Then 
there is another layer near, but sep- 
arate from the skin. ‘ These sections 
frequently vary considerably in their 
starch content 4nd will not cook tni- 
formly, but in a flat-round potato 
they are usually much more nearly 
alike in their make-up, and there- 
fore we have a more uniform prod- 
uct. Flavor, however, is separate 
from starch content. It goes with 
the variety and the conditions under 
which the plant is grown, That is, 
a soil in which the tuber can de- 
velop well, but not too wet, devel- 
ops the desirable flavor. Very wet, 
heavy land develops a soggy potato, 
which frequently has an undesirable 
flavor as well as an undesirable tex- 
ture. Where potatoes are to-be used 
for “French fried,’’ the sogginess is 
a desirable factor, because the cut 
slices retain their shape when fried 
in the fat. 

To increase our profit we must 
have yield, and since the plant is a, 
unit in-all. selections, the aim should 


be to find aor d which can Produce 
h plants ‘may be found — 


Of! course, climate 48 ‘not’ ‘the ee ee 


at times by digging them singly. Va- 
riation in the color of skin may be 
found; for instance, it is possible to 
find. variation even in the hill itself, 
With a white potato we may find a 
single red tuber,; or some part of a 
tuber be red. Such a characteristic 
will very probably be transmitted 
the progeny. 

In the same way high yields may 
be transmitted, so there is a poss 
bility for the individual worker 
isolate a good plant which will 
well worth while once it is foun 
We do not find these extra go 
plants every day, but if we loo 
through a sufficient number we ar 
always likely to find some plant su): 
rior to its neighbors. The next thin: 
to do is to find whether this indivia- 
ual can transmit its heavy yieldinz 
qualities. Of course, if it does not 
possess-the other desirable character 
istics heavy yields would not be suf 
ficient, for we ‘must be able to 
it when we have grown it. 

To determine whether it is capab! 
of transmitting its characteristic of 
yield, we may take the tubers fro: 
it, cut an eight-ounce one into fou: 
or a _six-ounce into three pieces. 
Plant these pieces in close proximity, 
say a foot apart, and then skip, sa, 
18 inches, and plant a similarly cut 
potato from some other plant, so 
that we should have four or thre: 
plants from each. When matur: 
each group must be dug separately. 

If itt is found that our selectio: 
produces plants unifornftly higher in 
yield than those which have bee: 
planted to check it, then we may be 
assured that we have the beginning 
of a good strain, which it will be 
worth while to multiply in a larger 
plat. For instance all those hills 
which yield over five pounds each 
when grown under ordinary condi 
tions are worth saving. Plants of 
this character we may expect will re- 
duce the cost of production. They 
are efficient workers, better able t 
bottle sunshine than some of their 
fellows, take up no more room in th: 
world and are the ones we want. 
It is questionable whether they 
require much more to keep them 
working. 

There is, therefore, an important 
work for the plant breeder, becaus: 
upon him will largely depend the so- 
lution of the problem of reducing thi- 
cost of production. This is a much 
more economical way of reducing the 
cost than that of trying to stimulat: 
our yield by forcing each acre to pro- 
duce its maximum by fertilizing or b; 
some other treatment. Another effi- 
cient way is to confine planting t 
those sections in which they thriv: 
best. The whole of western New Yor! 
Was once engaged in the production 
of wheat; it was the great granary 
of the country. Today we find that 
certain districts have practically gon 
out of the business, but in other dis- 
tricts wheat growing is as heavily 
engaged in as ever, and the yields se- 
cured today are larger than they wer: 
40 or 5O years ago. Such district 
will naturally stay in as wheat pro 
ducers, because they are especial!) 
fitted for its production. In just the 
Same way our potato growers will 
eventually find those regions pre- 
eminently potato growing sections 
There the potato will be grown large- 
ly and potato growing will be de- 
veloped to the intensity of which the 
business is capable. 





Soil More Than Variety—While 
sandy soils are probably good for 
strawberries any soil not too rich will 
bring good results. The land should 
be well manured and thoroughly culti- 
vated. I prefer to lay ‘out the field 
with parallel furrows about 20 inches 
e@part from center to center and set 
the rows of plants close on either side. 
I place the cuttings about 18 inches 
apart in the row. Mulching does not 
seem to be necessary, though some 
find it to be of advantage, The soone: 
the plants are out the better, for if set 
too late they will not have time to get 
well-rooted before frost. Under these 
circumstances planting must be post- 
poned until spring. I have a smal! 
plat for home use whieh can be han- 
died without noticing the extra work. 
and when the family and friends gat!- 
er around the festive board it woul 
be hard to convince anyone that th: 
profit is not 700% greater than the ex- 
penditure. My crop is raised by irri- 
gation entirely—[{C. E. Roberts, 
Idaho, 


Proxy fruit growing is @oomed to be 
g-— [Dr Ss. W. Tt 
-5 
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Farmers’ Garden’s Neglected 


A. B. ROSS, BEDFORD COUNTY, PA 





In working around among the 
farmers I always make it a point, 
where possible, to get into the garden. 
Sometimes I find the garden so far 
ahead of the farming that it is pretty 
easy to tell which is the better half 
on that farm. Sometimes it is the 
other way, but not often. But the 
garden that is run full steam and up 
to date in every way is not of fre- 
quent occurrence. In fact, there is 
just as much out- of-date gardening as 
there is farming; the same careless- 
ness in plan, in selection of seed, and, 
somtimes, in working. And along 
toward fall there are holes in the 
garden that ought not to be there un- 
til che frost makes them, Hotbeds 
and cold frames are not the rule; and 
the general plan seems to be to crowd 
the garden for one crop, instead of 
giving each crop enough room, but 
making the land give several crops 
during the season, which is a much 
better plan. 

Usually the home garden is well 
manured, and the soil in good condi- 
tion for working, and good crops are 
only a question of good seed and good 
working, I: have a theory that poor 
seed and poor gardening go hand in 
hand; and that good seed, bringing 
succulent, well-flavored truck, is al- 
ways an incentive to better gardening 
work. I have seen that theory work 
eut in general farming and in gar- 
dening frequently; and so wherever 
chance presents L bear down on the 
doctrine of good seed. As a matter 
of fact, much of the poor gardening 
is due to lack of knowledge of how 
to plan, what successions of vege- 
tables to provide for each space, and 
how to force large yields without 
crowding. 

Garden Plans for 1912 

I here give a description of my 
own garden this year, which may fur- 
nish suggestions for other gardens for 
next season, although I do not con- 
sider my own garden as a model in 
plan by any means. It 
enough better than the average to 
justify trying to bring the average up 
to it, and then someone else can carry 
the plan further. 

Two sections of my garden are 
spaded, the third is plowed, and the 
latter is always used for the latest 
plantings. At the time of harrowing 
this third plat, lettuce and radishes 
are broaticasted over a considerable 
portion of it, and harrowed in. These 
are allowed to stand until the ground 
is planted in the order designed. The 
radishes not only furnish our own 
table, but our neighbors get quanti- 


is simply . 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


ties of them. The lettuce that we do 
not need is fed to the spring chick- 
ens, which are very fond of it, and 
thrive on it. 

In patch No 1 of my garden I have 
Planned and am working the follow- 
ing successions or double crops: 
Early potatoes followed by peas 
planted about August 10; early peas 
followed by celery; tomatoes, which 
should have followed early lettuce for 
chickens, but did not; onions (Prize- 
taker, started under glass) alternated 
in the row with parsnips; corn and 
cabbage, the corn being planted in 
squares, four stalks 6 inches apart 


have string beans and limas on poles, 
the rows being double, and four poles 
bent and tied together at the top to 
prevent blowing over. Among these 
rows we transplanted beets and head 
lettuce, and also sowed seed of beets, 
The former we got out of the way 
without damage to the limas, but the 
sowing of beets was not so success- 
ful, and has hurt the lima vines some- 
what. However, we have used these 
beets now, and expect a fair crop of 
limas; but I think it better only to 
use the transplanted beets, as they 
can be gotten out of the way before 
the limas need all the ground de- 
voted to them. Under the shade of 
some few plum and pear trees we 
planted patty pan squash, which 
comes on slowly in the shade and 
gives us squash for later in the sea- 
son. The back garden was so ar- 
ranged that, as the celery needs the 
ground, the nearest rows of corn will 




















These Well-Formed Cabbages Are Money Makers 


After such a splendid crop of cabbage is produced as is shown in the 


above illustration, the next problem is to market it. 


A certain portion of 


the cabbage crop of the United States which is harvested late in the fall 


is held for winter and early spring markets. 


the northern holdings come 


Some years the last part of 


into competition with cabbage started very 


early in the spring in the south. This year, however, the southern crop 
was late and cabbage the past few weeks in the large distributing markets 


has brought handsome prices, $50 to $60 


pe ton for Danish seed, which 


is the variety largely grown in commercial districts. Relative to the prob- 
lems of cost of marketing, gardening and the handling of cabbage, Prof 
Spillman of the United States department of agriculture wrote a very in- 
structive article for this magazine printed in the issue of March 2. 


each way to a square; and, around 
the border, beets alternated with 
head lettuce, in part, and double 
rows of beets with parsnips planted 
between the rows. 

In plat No 2 I have bush beans, to 
be followed by late peas; early cab- 
bage, in which turnips will be sowed; 
and cucumbers and patty pan squash. 
In the back patch, No 3, I have late 
cabbage following spinach, peas fol- 
lowing early beans, corn following 
early potatoes, with turnips in the 
corn, rutabagas in early corn, celery 


following peas, and bush limas plant-" 


ed between hills of midseason and 
late corn. In the last plantings of 
corn, however, made too late for the 
bush limas, we planted bush beans of 
the extra early type. 

Around the edge of this garden we 





“ is used for successions 


be out of the way for the hilling 
work. 

A 4-foot strip is reserved in this 
garden. along the front path, which 
is devoted to portable hotbeds and 
cold frames, and as fast as the latter 
are taken out of the way, the space 
of radishes, 
lettuce, bunching onions and some 
experiments with bleaching celery. 

Our hotbed tomato plants are go- 
ing to yield the first ripe tomatoes. 
Sprouted seed was put in the hotbed 
March 29, and these plants put into 
competition with house raised plants 


started in February. The hotbed 
plants were given two dressings of 
hitrate of soda, the house raised 
plants none, as they were too far 


along to stand it. 

This year we put into 
new kind of gardening for this sec- 
tion. In cultivating the garden we 
use nothing but the rake. If the 
weeds have got a start we use the 
top of the rake to push the little 
weeds loose; but generally we use 
only the teeth, scratching the ground 
to keep a cevering of loose earth and 
keeping the garden clean of weeds. 
The practice has been most success- 
ful. If you do not know how much 
moisture can be saved in this way, 
scratch a piece with the rake and let 
it dry out for a while and then take 
two tumblers and turn them upside 
down, one on the scratched piece and 
one on the uncultivated, and let them 
stand there for 15 minutes, and see 
how much more water has gathered 
in the tumbler on the uncultivated 


practice a 





Dressed Women Come From 


In almost every community in the 


United States, in almost eve 
country on the globe, there are well 


Mon: 

our Women’s Fashion Book, am authority 
for the latest, the best tions for 
women’s wear. fit, the fabric, the 
style, the wearing qualities their cl 
@re of the same . 


the clothing of the most fashiona wv 

women of the big cities. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. customers 4r 

only two-thirds, and often only one- vhalt. what 
Other women who buy from retail stores are 


ng. 

And, madam. you, too, can have the best 
quality of clothing that money and brains can 
manufacture if you will buy them through the 
bie of our WOMEN’S SPRING AND a 

R FASHION BOOK. You need only 

name and address on the coupon 
tnd the number 30. which is the number of 
this book, and it will be sent to you at once, 


free of 

the fit, style, fabric, workmanship—every- 
thi t each single garment, to pl 
you perfectly. If for any reason you afe not 


24, Underwear 
amples. 
27. Baby's Dress and 


. ollet. 
0. Women's 
rocery List. ° Fashion bee 
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Cc & ® 35. . 
; Baty < rri ~¥ ty Muslin Wear. 
19. . Millinery. 

Pot the numbers of os books you need on 
this cou d nome end adress, and 
send it tao fmmediately 
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Please send me the following books free of charge: 
Book Numbers 30, 
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MENZ “EASE” SHOES FIT LIKE A 
GLOVE. You'll also find them the most 
comfortable every-day shoes you ever 
walkedin. And after you have worn them 
several months you'll say there isn’t a shoe 
that’s built any better, stronger or wears 
longer. The name on y: label protects 
you against imitations, 


Ask for 
Catalog No. if 
It illustrates ali § 4 
peight ts Meng 
* also the 
American Boy” 
for boys, an ex- 
act duplicate of 
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ground. That difference represents 
what.you are losing in the way of 
moisture. Furthermore, if this sys- 
tem is followed the work of the gar- 
den is greatly reduced. I can go over 
my garden in a very short time with 
the rake, once I get it under control. 


ial _ = 
clusively. For every-day © 

it has no equal. Soft as glove leather, 
strong as raw-hide, and if treated right t will 
never harden. 

ASK FOR CATALOG NO I! containing asam- 
ple of this wonderful leather. We have deal- 
‘ers all over your state. If we can't to one 
in your town or near you, we can introduce 
Menz “Ease’’ and “American os shoes direct 


Sy from the factory, retail prices, 
very prepaid. 
Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich, 


Thorough Cultivation is one of the 
essentials in the production of a gar- 
den, especially in dry weather. There 
is a mistaken idea that stirring the 
soil in dry weather has a tendency to 
dry it out when it has just the oppo- 
site, as a good dust mulch will keep 
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the ground moist.- The last dry sum- H rey tnd be small att Cantey 
; mer has demonstrated what a thor- My Catalogue tells the truth 
Excellent Type of Early Forcing Turnip Beet ough stirring of the soil will do for sponk tatta, on Ste pie Gas 
lant life, Farmers are beginning to toda f 
Our camera caught these early forcing beets as they paused after P metoiay. WF. ALLEN, 
@ bath in their race SS the Psi aloe to the farm table. They are shown ‘Téalize this, and this is one of the rea- 38 Sashes dated 











sons that we had a good corn crop 
this year, despite the dry wasther r= 
x: aed As Lawton, .:. 
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Teady for their sojourn to the kettle, and neers an intimate 
With drawn butter sauce. Searcely a vegetable, ept 
BWeet corn, can rival: them, No farm 
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STEVENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


For Broadcast T: i 
ec pe 


3 sizes,.spreads ftom 6 to10 ft. wide. Adjustable 
to spread 100 to several thousand ibs. per acre. 


pecusees, norutting. Quick@ change from bi 
ing to sowing in roy for thick and { dainupooed 
Ing. Furnished with ¢ 
shafts or tongue. 
Write for descriptive ) 
cirealar. $ 
Now furnished // ® 
with Land Gauge to // 
determine amount 
of fertilizer being 
sown. 








AFFORD A 
EUREKA PLANTER 


Lew {nm price—accurate and reliable. Plants corn, 

beans, peas, beets, etc. Drops any quantity in nite 
arte Any distance apart or any depth. Plants uani- 
formly deep, covers properly and marks for next row. 

Absolutely no skips. Distributes fertilizer up to 800 pounds 
per acre ifdesired, Three styles for one or two rows. 


' . The Eareka Mulcher and Seeder 


A mulcher, amoothing harrow,cultivator,weeder and seeder 
all combined, Three sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Lever with press- 
ure spring regulates depth ot cut. Pulverizes the soll, 
Levels the ground, Teeth are Sat and can be removed to cul- 
tivate in rows. Forms dust mulch and conserves moisture, 
Seeding boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
». Adjusts for seeding various 
cover seed thoroughly either 





Send for Free Catalog 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers, and Rollers are made 
ftuitable to every soil formation. Single and a 
gang pulverizers. Flexible and jointed-frame 
verizers. Combination surface a be el al 

F packers, All ted | land roll- 
Stendard for ers. Pipe and T Bar Roll- 
52 Years a 3 A pen increase of | 
per acre by usin: 
wd Dunham. On — 
rite us. 


"THE DUNHAM CO. 


~ 47-93 First Ave, 
LY Berea, Ohio 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite yoato get Government tests. 
be es peed abe should produce hay at $60 per acre, an- 

dustractions on growing. 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
bandie export grade only and can furnish grase 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 
“CASH TALKS” isis ovr 
The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 

FERTILIZER MATERIALS "oi ,tiome 


Also complete Fertilizers for general purposes, and 
Special Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, under buyer's supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York *Phone 3958 John 
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YOUR STATION 
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“Teco cost 
every year. 
HOBSON COMPANY, 
Easton, Pa. 
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THE BUSINESS FARMER 











Railway Meets Growers’ Demands 
"rR, W.. CATGHPOLE, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ 

Until five years ago probably no 
shippers of New York state had suf- 
fered more than .the fruit growers of 
western N@w York on account of the 
lack of railroad facilities, the car sup- 
Ply, the car service and the transpor- 
tation. We“eachéd such a point that 
the railroad company sent its repre- 
sentative to the annual meeting of the 
Wayne county fruit growers, to admit 
its shortcomings, and to say that al- 
though it could promise nothing defi- 
nite in the future, it hoped to do 
better. 

Before this we had had cars six 
weeks in transit to New York for ex- 
port shipment during the winter 
months, and the goods were badly 
damaged by frost. At this time they 
inaugurated a schedule of 24 hours to 
Barclay street; they leased 500 refrig- 
erator cars for the handling of the 
western New York fruit crop. We were 
loading from the orchard to the car, 
using no warehouse whatever. During 
that entire fall’s business from the 
orchard to the car, we waited only 
one hour on one occasion for cars in 
which to load the products of our or- 
chards. The railroad people made a 
pretty ‘fair record of Barclay street 
delivery. They fell down occasionally, 
but it was fully satisfactory to the 
apple growers, although our peach 
friends were not quite satisfied. 

The following year they came up 
with a special train. Arrangements 
were previously made to go through 
the entire fruit section of western New 
York and confer wit hleading growers 
and shippers whose wishes in the mat- 
ter of refrigeration and freight service 
to New York from the west were stud- 
ied. We were asked to get together 
and tell what we wanted, 

At a conference at Olcott Beach the 
matter was finally settled, the railroad 
people giving us third morning deliv- 
ery at Barclay street, New York 
frigeration at the most acce le 
points and an excellent movement of 
fruit stuff, to the satisfaction of the 
peach growers. That is the result of 
our getting together. 

T think much credit is due the rep- 
resentatives of the New York Central 
for the spirit they have shown in this 
matter. It has worked out so that 
both parties have been materially im- 
proved and. benefited financially and 
otherwise. 


How the Old Order ls Changing 


[From Page 467.] 
bushels of wheat, one ton of 
35 bushels of peas, and three 
tons of cowpea hay from each of the 
20 acres, which returned $207 to the 
acre, or a total in net profit of $150, 
or $3000 in all, The peas added nitro- 
gen to the land, their hay fed stock 
and these enriched the land so abun- 
dantly that the splendid wheat yield 
was possible. 

A Georgia farmer five years ago be- 
gan with a very small amount of capi- 
tal, and today has one of the finest 
propositions anywhere in the country. 
When he started he had practically 
nothing in the way of forage crops on 
his farm and little live stock. He seed. 
ed an acre, to alfalfa, and purchased 
some good potltry and a trio of pigs. 
He fenced in feed lots, planting these 
in season with rye, oats, peas, rape, 
vetch, Bermuda and early corn and 
turned the hogs into these lots. He 
has today 20 of these iots, three-quar- 
ters of an acre in each, arranged so 
that each one is accessible to a per- 
manent pasture. 

Of his 40 acres, 20 are devoted to 
hogs, and on the other -20 he makes 
from 10 to 15 bales of cotton, 60 bush- 
els of corn to the acre and other crops 
in their rotation. He says that within 
five years he has lived comfortably, 
sent his children to the finest schools 
and built his place up to be one‘of the 
best in his section. He has one of the 
best herds of pure-bred Poland-China 
hogs in the country, and keeps four 
boars and 15 sows the year round. He 
has a flock of 400 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and a flock of Indian Runner 
ducks, all of which bring in money 
every day in the year. He thinks.that 
it is not more cotton that the south 
wants, but more live stock, especially 





bef ore 


address 


_ *Excerpts from 
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more hogs. The cotton money that is 
sent out of the south each year for 
meat and flour is beyond estimation. 


Not More Acres, But better Yields 

So the reports come from every sec- 
tion of the south, . Where diversifica- 
tion is employed, the earth viclds up 
its fat and the farmers prosper, It is 
not so much more corn or cotton or 
even live stock, but better corn and 
better cotton to the acre, and a better 
grade of live stock. Were one-half of 
the acreage now given to cotton with- 
held from that crop and devoted to 
peas and clover and wheat and corn, 
and these all grown in a more or less 
fixed system of rotation, adapted to 
each section and eath farmér’s needs, 
there would be more and better feed; 
hencé more and better stock; and 
hence more manure to make the land 
more preductive, yielding more crops 
of all kinds, cotton included, Thu® the 
money expended for food would be 
saved, because the food would be 
home raised; more would be received 
from the sale of excess live stock, 
éither for breeding purposes or the 
slaughtering markets; the corn and 
stover and silage would be fed at 
home and sold through marketable 
grades of live stock, and the cotton 
and other cereal or truck crops would 
be disposed of for cash, netting more 
to the acre because of the greater 
yield. 

There is no theory about diversifica- 
tion. Good farmers in every section 
in every state have demonstrated that 
the plan herein outlined is the best 
agricultural practice anywhere to be 
found in any place in the south, 
Wherever demonstration farms have 
existed, the yields have been doubled 
or tripled, not by extra fertilization, 
but deeper plowing, more manure, 
more legumes for hay and humus. 
Along this road the southern farmer 
may be certain that he will find suc- 
cess and profit. In the agricultural 
revival, let diversification be given a 
real, earnest trial. 


Those Pesky High Charges 


In response to the editor’s invita- 
tion for reports on overcharges of 
express companies, I submit here- 
with express receipts to prove the 
following: December 7 last I ex- 
pressed a standard box of apples from 
Meyer Falls, Wash, to Buffalo, N Y, 
upon which I paid $2.15; the same 
one-half size shipped to same place, 
on which I paid $1.30; also one stand- 
ard box of apples shipped to Moor- 
croft, Wyo, upon which I paid $2.20, 
although it was less than half the 
distance. The further they go the less 
money it costs! If the shipment had 
gone to Japan, perhaps the express 
company would have sent me a check 
in payment to myself instead of tak- 
ing my money. Is there any better 
argument for the parcel post?—[C., 

&=We have referred this commu- 
nication officially to the interstate 
commeree commission at Washington, 
D C, which is now investigating the 
express companies. We reckon it will 
havé a powerful influence. The indi- 
cations now are that the commission 
will give the case a taste of the med- 
icine which the express companies 
have meted out to the long-suffering 
public for lo, these many years, 
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Seed Potato Warning—Foreign 
grown potatoes should not be used 
for seed purposes, according to a bul- 
letin just issued by the department 
of agriculture. Europe has several 
potato diseases not now known to ex- 
ist in this country, [If introduced, 
this might be the means of greatly 
reducing our annual yield of pota- 
toes, Should these diseases become 
prevalent throughout the United 
States, the cost of producing future 
crops’ might be very greatly in- 
creased. Do not, therefore, use for- 
eign grown potatoes for seed either 
at the north or at the south. They 
are not adapted to our soils or to our 
climate, and will not yield profitable 
crops; but the danger of introducing 
diseases not now present is sufficient 
reason for refusing to plant them. 








I believe in looking up a commis- 
sion man before I have any corre- 
spondence with him. Then I visit his 
place of business and urge him to visit 
my farm so hecan see what I’m doing. 
This has paid me in the long run.— 
[F. W, Cornwall, Wayne County, N ¥, 


Ben Davis, so often cussed in many 
sections, is being discussed as a sur- 
face binder for modern. food roads in 
parts of New Soe ae W. Smith, 


American Agriculturis, 


F our-Cycle Engines Favored 


PROF J. B. DAVIDSON 


Although operating on the same 
principle, the gasoline engines now 
sold for farm use differ widely 
as to construction. This fact per- 
mits them to be placed in sep- 
arate classes or types, as they differ in 
regard to the method in which the 
fuel mixture is drawn into the engine 
cylinder, the arrangements made for 
cooling and the mounting of the en- 
gine. Gasoline engines may differ in 
many other respects, and by these 
differences they may be classified, but 
the classes or types mentioned are the 
principal ones. 

One of the more important phases 
of the problem of gasoline engine se- 
lection is the determination of the size 
or horse power most suited for the 
conditions at hand. More four-stroke 
cycle engines are sold than oe 
cycle, but there are several of the 
latter type on the market that are 
very satisfactory for farm power pur- 
poses. The two-cycle engine is only 
about two-thirds as heavy as the four- 
cycle and where minimum weight is 
of importance, it may be the best. It 
has become quite a common practice 
during the past few years to mount an 
engine on the harvester, relieving the 
horse of all the work except drawing 
the machine over the ground. Many 
valuable grain crops, on wet ground 
which was too soft to carry a har- 
vester driven by the machinery from 
the master wheel, have been saved by 
the use of a light engine mounted on a 
harvester. It is recorded that in one 
instance, at least, the ground was too 
wet to carry the harvester on wheels 
and was replaced with sled runners, 
and even then the crop was saved by 
means of the little but powerful gaso- 
line engine. 

As far as simplicity is concerned, 
the two-cycle engine has a decided 
advantage. In nearly all engines of 
this type, poppet valves, the secondary 
shaft, gears,..cams, and valve levers 
are dispensed with. The power from 
a two-cycle engine is more even as a 
working stroke may be obtained every 
revolution, 

In two-cycle engines, the fresh gases 
expel the burnt gases: from the cylin- 
der. Itis well-nigh impossible to pre- 
vent these*gases from mixing more or 
less. If an attempt is made to. clean 
the cylinder thoroughly, there is sure 
to be. some. of the unburnt gases lost 
‘n the exhaust, and ifthe latter dlitli- 
culty is prevented there is sure to bea 
eonsiderable volume of burnt gases 
left.in the cylinder to dilute the ex- 
Plosive mixture, ® 





Autos to Farmers—An _  unprece- 
dented volume of sales is reported by 
the leading automobile manufactur- 
ers. All of these concerns that: ad- 
vertise and push their motors se« 
to be doing a land office business. A 
large proportion of the sales are be- 
ing made to farmers. It is predicted 
that one out of every two autos that 
will be sold in the United States this 
yedr will go to farmers and _ rural 
residents. Complaint is made by some 
manufacturers that they eannot get 
freight cars enough to ship their 
autos as fast as made. This empha- 
sizes the crush of freight, and shows 
the importance to farmers or others 
of getting in early their spring sup- 
Plies, so as to insure against delays. 


Frozen Taints.. Butter—The 
feeding of frozen silage to dairy cows 
resulted in the butter having a burnt 
flavor when it was scored in the March 
exhibit at the college of agriculture of 
the university of Wisconsin. Some of 
the butter makers said that the butter 
was made from cream secured from 
farmers who were feeding their cows 
damaged silage and damaged shredded 
fodder. In some cases the fodder was 
shredded last fall, while it was wet, 
and during the winter it had molded, 
and in some cases was so badly spoiled 
that it was black. 
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i els— Touring, five-passenger; Torpedo, four-passenger ; or Roadster, two- enger—ie 
py a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for Cop, Disco nee oy table 
rims, tires, windshield, large gas tank, eto—dual system—and ings usually listed as extras are 
inchided. Write for illustrations showing how the New Self HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Beware 
Motor 


Don’t buy an automobile that has been forced out-of-date by the advances of engineering 
Such depreciation amounts to much more than does the effect of wear and service. 


progress. 


of 
Car 


l/nsafe 


Purchases 


Cars not strictly up-to-the-minute in design and,equipment lose value more rapidly because of 


that fact than from any other cause. 


The one notable exception to the average car, in the matter of simplicity, for instance, is 


Howard E. Coffin’s latest automobile—the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


It has such advanced features that you will find them in com- 
bination on no other automobiles. 

It has approximately 1000 fewer parts than has the averagé car. 

is a quiet automobile. Every moving part is thoroughly dust 
proof. 

It has a Self-Starter that in thousands of tests proved to be 
98% efficient and which, for simplicity and efficiency, is typical of 
the rest of the car. 

The starter weighs but 42 pounds and has but 12 parts. 

There is nothing complicated. There is no great weight to tax 
the motor’s power, to weight the tires and to invite the never failing 
troubles that are found in practically all other starters. 

There are no check valves to leak. 
You won’t find as simple a car anywhere as is the HUDSON 
33.” All parts are instantly accessible. 


When attention is required by any part of the car, it can be 
given without delay, extra cost or inconvenience. 


Every detail of equipment is complete. 


Easy riding springs, soft cushions, high grade upholstering, and 
lines which make the car as graceful as a yacht. 


All Mr. Coffin’s earlier cars—there have been five and all 
famous too—have served as models for other makes. 


If you are thinking of some other car, the chances are it is 
modeled after one of Mr. Coffin’s earlier designs... His cars have 
always set the pace. That is why you run great risk in buying any 
other automobile today. 


Think what you lose when, next year the then current model of 
the car you now think well of is made to conform to the principles 
that are introduced in the HUDSON “ 33.” 


Same Price to All—Everywhere 





An im nt reason why you should prefer. the Self- 
Starting HUDSON “33” is that it is not a “discount car.” 

Its price everywhere is the same price to everyone. The 
only difference in the price you pa and what is 


id in Euro 
hundreds are sold there—is the difference in Se oT. 
greater freight rate from Detroit. 


_ . Dealers are not- permitted to cut prices. They forfeit their 
right to sell HUDSON cars if they do. This means that your 
way bor. cannot buy for less than you can. it menne that if you 

to sell after the car has given long service, and you want a 





new car, you can get a larger proportion of what you paid, be- 
cause no one else a ber wile etek hie dese, 


By maintaining the price everywhere, dealers can give a 
real service to their customers, impossible when a car is sold at 
a cut price. 

Think over this of the cut-price business before you 
buy. You will see > nibidédinns of tagtng u car tunis bell 0 
all on exactly the same basis. 


Send. for our big book “HOW TO CHOOSE A MOTOR 
CAR.” It will help you to know values. It’s free. 


“See the Triangle on the Radiator”’ 


- HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


| 7264 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


OUT OF THE SOIL 
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Methods of Applying Fertilizer 


*pRor E, L, VAN SLYKE, N Y¥ EXPER STA 


The efficacy of the plant food in a 
fertilizer is lost for the season’s grow- 
ing crop in so far as it does not come 
within the feeding range of the plant 
reots. That method of application is 
best in each case which distributes 
the plant food materials most thor- 
oughly and uniformly throughout the 
portion of soil with which the feeding 
roots of the crop come into contact. 

The importance of distributing fer- 
tilizers in the most efficient manner 
has been fully appreciated by imple- 
ment manufacturers, so that not only 
are all desirable forms of drills and 
planters provided with special attach- 
ments for this purpose, but several 
kinds of machines have been devised 
to distribute fertilizers either in the 
rows, beside the rows, or broadcast 
uniformly over the entire surface, 
while some forms are adjustable to 
make use of all three methods. 
Wagons are made for the distribution 
of farm manure, some of which are 
provided also with arrangements for 
distributing fertilizers and lime. For 
broadcast distribution, an ordinary 
grain drill answers well. 

Differént Methods with Fertilizers 
“For crops whose root systems ex- 
tend sideways in every direction and 
occupy pretty completely a horizontal 
layer of soil, broadcasting, followed 
by harrowing before planting, is pref- 
‘erable, This applies, for example, par- 
ticularly to fertilizers used for cereal 
crops, orchards, grasses and legu- 
minous crops (especially when grown 
for green crop manure), forage mead- 


*Excerpts from advance sheets of 
Prof Van Slyke’s forthcoming book, 
Fertilizers and Crops, published by 
Orange Judd company, New York; 
price $2. ' : 
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ow and pastures. In the case of crops 
grown in hills and rows, whose root 
systems extend downward rather than 
horizontally, distribution in or near 
the rows is* usually preferred, as for 
potatoes, roots, many garden crops, 
etc. When early rapid growth is de- 
sired part of the fertilizer is usually 
put in the hill or drill with the seed 
and the rest applied later as a top- 
dressing. In the south, fertilizers are 
often applied alongside the rows in case 
of the corn crop after the plants have 
started well, but it is believed that 
elsewhere better crops are obtained by 
applying broadcast and harrowing in 
before planting, Special crops call for 
special methods of distribution and 
successful growers differ from one an- 
other in the methods employed. Such 
special methods will be considered in 
connection with the different crops. 
Each method o’ distributing: ferti- 
lizers has some special advantages 
which we will briefly notice, Drilling 
saves labor and places the plant food 
just where the rootlets of the young 
plant can reach it in the early stages 
of growth, when they most need. it. 
Where the root system is iimited and 
is confined to rows or hills some dis- 
tance apart, drilling may use less plant 
food than broadcasting, even in case 
of an equally good crop. On the other 
hand, the tendency in drilling in fer- 
tilizers with a crop like corn is to use 
too little fertilizer, with the result that 
early growth is most promising, but 
that in some cases not enough avail- 
able plant food is at hand to produce a 
sufficiently heavy yield of ears, The 
method of broadcasting a fertilizer in- 
sures a distribution through all por- 
tions of the layer of soil where crop 
roots are to grow during the season. 
When a fertilizer is used in large 
amounts so that considerable portions 
remain in the soil for the crop follow- 
ing, broadcast application is prefer- 


able. Extensive range of root is’ pro- 
moted by broadcasting, which is of 
value in enabling a crop to: resist 
drouth. * 

When a farmer is using a system of 
applieation that gives satisfaction un- 
der his conditions, it is usually advis- 
able to adhere to it and not change it 
for some other method until he has 
had a chance to test the new method 
experimentally in a small way and 

“proved to his satisfaction whether or 
not it is likely to be more profitable. 





Sweet Potatoes Need Drained Soil 


L, C, SEAL, INDIANA 


A dry season for sweet potatoes is 
an adage that smacks loudly of truth, 
but the basic principle of drainage 
enters more largely into the successful] 
growing of this crop. While the qual- 
ity of he sweet potato is improved 
with a minimum of moisture a’ well- 
drained soil will produce the high 
quality of tuber desired any average 
season, [If there be a natural, instant 
subdrainage of gravel this crop may 
be produced with little effort. 

If the soil be heavy, having an un- 
derlying stratum largely impervious to 
water, there enters the necessity of 
high ridging. On sandy soil or light- 
like loam, by some it is not deemed a 
necessity to ridge at ali, but by trial 
and observation [I find that the 
smoothest and most symmetrical po- 
tatoes are grown in a low ridge on the 
best drained soils, and their keeping 
quality is greatly improved. Where 
the drainage is poor there is always 
more or less discoloration of tubers 
and the keeping quality jeopardized. 

For profit I find the Yellow Ber- 
muda the best [ ever tried. While they 
are as lengthy as the Jerseys they are 
much thicker, and I find the quality 
about equal to that of the Jerseys, 

My method of cultivation is simple. 
I allow 3 feet between rows ridged 
about 5 inches high with plants set 
about 15 inches apart. I cultivate with 
the plow as long as the vines will per- 
mit and allow no weeds to grow on 
the ridges. A couple of workings with 
a sharp hoe while the vines are start- 
ing exterminates about all of the 
weeds. 























How Much Seed Oats? 


H. W. SNYDER, ONONDAGA COUNTY, Nv y 


In the recent article in your pape: 
by C. D. Smith, one is led to believ: 
that the more oats one sows to th: 
acre, the less oats he will harvest, pro 
vided the phosphorus content of th: 
soil remains the same, Theoretical! 
then; if one “bushel of seed vats i 
sowed to the acre and the soil contain; 
enough phosphorus to grow a 40-bush 
el crop, if two bushels of seed ar: 
sowed we will get a yield of 22 bush 
els to the acre. Supposing now that a 
man has a nice lot of seed oats and 
sows three bushels “to the acre, what 
will “be the result? If we follow Mr 
Smith’s theory this man will harvest 
three or four bushels to the acre. 

It has always been my experienc: 
that the more seed one sows the more 
plants will come up. I deén’t mean to 
say that there will be a greater crop of 
straw at harvest, for everyone knows 
that the oats plant stools.out when ii 
gets above the ground if it has plenty; 
of room. If a man sows one bushel 
of oats to the acre there is not much 
crowding of plants when they first ap- 
pear. They have plenty of room to 
stool and one stalk will be far ahead 
of three or four others that might be 
called. suckers. Suckers in a hill of 
corn are pretty sure to be the bearers 
of the nubbins. Certainly the short 
backward stalks tliat are the result ot 
stooling will not be in shape to get the 
benefit of the sun and air received by 
the parent stalk: 

If we sow two bushels of oats to 
the acre, the plants all come up at the 
same time and each has an equa 
chance to hustie. There is not th 
room to stoo] out, thus making a lot 
of small, unthrifty stalks. Every stalk 
grows to about the same hight, and al 
the grain is matured at the same time 











- 2 pounds 8 ounces. 
handle the crop. 
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It was drawn by a 17-hand pair-of heavy percherons. 
~ diameter and it was all the horses could do to draw the machine at times. 


across the road was badly tangled.” 


The Mapes Complete and 
Special Crop Manures 


The Standard for Generations 


Extract From a Letter Received From One of Our Customers 


“Would state that last year (1911) our Eureka corn yield was 65 tons from 2 1-4 acres. 
measured 15 feet 9 inches and the entire field averaged over 15 feet high. This corn was cut green and when 
placed in the silo the largest green ear weighed 3 pounds 6 ounces. The average run of green ears weighed 
The combined weight of stalks and ears was so great that our corn harvester could hardly 
Most of the stalks were 2 inches in 


“This -field of corn was the talk of the countryside, passersby in motors and carriages stopping to gaze at it. 
Although we had some heavy wind and rain storms, this corn did not fall to any extent, while somie flint corn 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 


‘THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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March 80,-1912 
A Disease-Resisting Pear 

The accompanying illustration rep- 
resents a new seedling pear, a cross 
petween the well-known Keffer and 
the Japanese Russet, which is much 
used as a graftin, stock by nursery- 
men. The Japan pear tree is a dwarf- 
ish grower, has thick, leathery leaves, 
and is a heavy bearer of small, ap- 
ple-shaped fruit, which is too low in 
quality for market purposes. Most 
of its qualities are also characteris- 
tic of the Kieffer. The valuable fea- 
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bolted together about 8 feet long and 
4 feet wide, so to pulverize the 
ground as to retain the moisture, 
working this way until abeut July 
15 as nearly as possible, leaving the 
ground in condition for winter. If 
you cannot get proper drainage, plow 
shallow to the trees after harvest; 
if before, and the weather is wet, you 
will have trouble in harvesting the 
crop. 

As soon as your trees have blos- 
somed and before the calyxes have 
fallen you must again spray with the 

bordeaux and arsenate of 











soda or paris green as poi- 
son. I use paris green and 
have been very successful, 
The spraying should be done 
about every 10 to 15 days 
until plums begin to ripen, 
leaving out the poison the 
last spraying. If the cur- 
culio is very plentiful spray 
bordeaux with poison every 
five days soon after blos- 
somis have fallen. If you 
have any Japan plums you 
cannot use the bordeaux over 
half strength. I use it about 
one-third strength, so as not 
to jnjure the leaf. 

I use very little fertilizer 
except barnyard manure. If 
your orchard is very thrifty 
you do not want much, but 
if not, use barnyard manure. 
A cover crop will do if sown 
as late as possible. To get 
a good stand and not a large 
growth before the plums are 
harvested, I believe the 
ground should be as free 
from egetation as possible, 
to assist in preventing the 
plum rot. If th. orchard is 
very heavily loaded it is 
necessary to do some thin- 
ning, o as to enlarge the 
growth of the plum and 
lessen the danger of rot. 

In planting your young or- 
chard I think the fertility 
of the soil is not of so much 
importance, for you have 








Promising Seedling Pear 


These are spec*mens of the Kieffer-Japan cross, 
They keep weil and possess much higher flavor 
The trees are vigorous, pro- 


than the Kieffer. 
ductive and resist disease, 

tures of these varieties are. their 
vigor of growth, resistance to disease 
and productiveness, In this cross was 
seen @ possibility of retaining these 
features and adding quality in flavor 
and the ability to keep. The illustra- 
tion shows several specimens of one 
of the seedling pears produced by this 
cross, These pears kept well in an 
ordinary cellar, In size they are about 
two-thirds as large as a good-sized 
Kieffer. In color they vary from a 
pure yellow to a heavy russet. They 
are the product of the labors of Louis 
Hubach of Arkansas. He devotes 
himself to the creation of new fruits, 
especially strawberries. 
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Management of the Plum Orchard 
W. A. COOPER, OTTAWA COUNTY, 0 
If your orchard is of bearing age 

you should commence pruning dur- 

ing February and March, cutting out 
all unnecessary wood, all dried 
branches, and if your trees are 
thrifty cut off about one-third of 
last year’s growth. If not thrifty, not 
s0 much, If there are any rotten 
dried plums pick them off and burn 
them. In pruning you must use con- 
siderable judgment, for some varie- 
ties are upright growers and others 
are of a spreading nature and must 
be pruned to keep trees in good 

Shape, not too low and not too high, 

for you must 2ultivate under the 

branches, and again, you cannot af- 
ford to go Very high after your fruit. 

After burning the brush you will be 

ready to spray as soon as weather 

will permit with sulphur and lime so- 
lution, 

This must be done very thoroughly 
before buds are twollen, drenching 
every branch and body down to the 
surface of the ground. Now you are 
read’ for cultivation, which must be 
done early to rush’ the growth of the 
trees during the early part of the 
season. Cultivation depends upon the 
condition of the orchard left in the 
fall. I do very little plowing, using 
@ special form of cutaway harrow 
hear the trees, turning the earth 
from the trees lengthways and cross- 
Ways and later in season turning to 
th. trees again, using a common disk 
in centers between rows. If dry I 
use the planker, that is, 2-inch plank 
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some time to bring your soil 
“up to a high state of fertil- 
ity by clovers, cover crops 
and manures. It is very im- 
portant to have the land laid 
out square and in small 
lands and thoroughly pulverized, so 
that you have plenty of fine mold to 
plant your trees with, Plant the trees 
on the ridges of the lands and make 
the rows straight in all directions, so 
your cultivation may be done easier 
and better. Plant the trees about 
16x18 feet the long way east and west. 
You must begin to prune the first 
year to bring the trees into proper 
shape and, if possible, to shade the 
bodies from the rays of the sun.-+ = 


Growing English Gooseberries 


*R, B, WHYTE, ONTARIO 





The air in Great Britain is almost 
always more or less moist. It isa rare 
week if it has not rained over the 
greater part of the country. There is 
no use in attempting to grow goose- 
berries. unless we have a heavy clay 
loam retention of moisture and dark 
in color. When they make a planta- 
tion of gooseberries in England, they 
are not satisfied with turning the soil 
a spade deep, but they dig it 2 feet 
deep. The soil is deep, and at the bot- 
tom of the trench they put in ferti- 
lizer and manure heavily to have a 
substratum of fertile material that lasts 
for many years. One of the evils of 
light soil is that the roots run along 
close to the surface, If plarts are set 
in sandy soil, the effect of the sun 
rays as 85 degrees and over is that the 
roots get hot, are literally baked by 
the heat. That is one reason why a 
heavy soil is necessary. 

To equalize the temperature, the 
mode I have always pursued is to 
pliant the bushes in partial shade. That 
is, I plant them, not under trees, but 
in the shade of trees, The most suc- 
cessful orchard plantation I know in 
this country is in Montreal where a 
man grew long rows between trees, 
and they had protection part of the 
day from the excessive teat of the 
sun. He grew gooseberries with great 
success On @ large commercial scale. 

In very dry weather two things are 
necessary, one either has to water 
them, or grow them under a mulch. 
Possibly on a Jarge scale the best sys- 
tem is to mulch, and the best mulch 
is that of straw stable manure. 

Another very important considera- 


*Excerpts from address before the 
Amepicas 
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Grow more 
Dollars 


on the Farm 


by making each acre yield its utmost. The food pro- 


ducts of this country are not keeping pace with the 
increasing population, and the American people will 
soon have to buy of farmers in foreign countries, un- 
™ less the American farmers rise to their present great 


opportunity. 
ey The yield per acre of the average American farm 
is now much less thanon foreign farms. The Ameri- . 
can farmer can just as well increase his production, 
and also his profits, for it is chiefly a matter of fertil- 
ity; and the best part of it is that the more fertilizer 
used the easier it is to pay for it. The extra crops 
take care of that, only be sure to use the right ferti- 
lizer. 


Wherever you live, we can reach you with the —_ 
fertilizer, the right service, and the right 

Write today for copy of ‘‘Plant Food’’, a oe ae 
hand book on fertility. No advertising in it; sent 
without cost. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Liberal 
terms and goods that sell, It pays to sell our fertiliz- 
ers as well as use them. Ask for agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


Makers of brands with fifty years 
of quality and results behind them. 


129 Lewis Street, Buffalo, New York. 








ing out, back-breaking dropping and 
covering. Plants at even depth, just where 
you wish, and leaves the mah green level. 


ACME PianTeRs 


The center hung box of the Acme Corn 
Planter gives it that balance other planters lack. 





Double springs give it sureness and strength. 


Drops a definite number of kernels. Drop 
changed, without a Sy t. 

Book, “The Acme of Potato Profit,” 
Also name of nearest » one If you are not 
close to a.dealer we will ship, prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 
Potato Implement 
Company 


See that your 
next 

303 Front Street, 

Traverse City, 


sent Free. 
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You'll soon see the reason for the really funny things that dealers say of Galiowa 
—"“Galloway has no factory” —Galloway’s B geetey peas broke”—Galloway’s 
am are a tow tow of their stories. : 
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FARM AND FIELD 


Learn How Good Watches 
Are agg 
Get This Free Book 


You've heard of the famous watch that \\ 0 
keeps pertect time, even when frozen ina Ar 
cake of ice. 

_ Well, we have written a book about 
the making of good watches. It tells 
how this South Bend Watch is made, 
and you will find the book very in- 
teresting reading. Write for it— 

/ NOW. Just send a post card and 
say on it, ‘Send me your watch 


American Agriculturist 


tion is that of pruning. When.anybody 
receives imported gooseberry plants 
from the old country he will notice 
what a marked contrast there is be- 
tween the way they grow them there 
and here. We get a bush 10 to 12 
inches long, a straight stalk as thick 
as my finger, with a clump of roots at 
one end and a cluster of branches at 
the other. These have been grown 
for three years; they are sold very 
cheap for 6 to 8 cents apiece, we can 
buy them anywhere. The object of 
that single stem is to have free cir- 
culation of air. They never allow the 
gooseberries to sprawl over the 
ground. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a free circulation of air below 
the bushes, 

All the plants that I have imported 
from the old country are in that form, 
It is a little Cifficult to grow plants 
thus, so I modify them by having 
three or four stems below; never allow 
shoots to grow out of the ground; 


POTATO 





That is what the 
New York Exper- 
iment Station 


It’s the South Bend Watch. fi any Mag . 


| = | 


cut ‘ 
your baa yd: in half—but get a HURST 
the Money you are really 
work out of your Potatoes ~ mttied 8 ray 
Fiet, then ity es io hana “Extra Pro. 


These 7 rayers Spra. potatoes 
wineyapae, truck % to tog rows sb a time); 


cmaharda, vine 
“Man-power and horse-power.” Powerful pres- 
Easy ca man and horse, Strong ona 
le. ss Valves, plunger, strainer, etc, 
for 5 Years, 


sarees on Free Trial 





book.” 

The South’Bend Watch is in- 
spected 411 times in the process 
of construction. Each watch 
must Tun accurately in a seven- 
hundred-hour test before it is 
sent out. A full year is often 


spent in perfecting ome South Bend \ 


Watch, for each South Bend must 


be perfect, or we send it to the scrap 


heap. 


South Bend” 


Sold by Mail 


tch 


And here’s another thing we do 
to insure the perfection of the 
South Bend Watch Servicein Your 
Pocket: 

We allow this famous watch to 
be sold oly by expert retail jewel- 
ers. No other watchmaker re- 
stricts the sale in this way. The 
jeweler gives the watch the regu- 

lation to the 
buyer’s person- 
ality that every 
good watch 
needs. Ask 


your jeweler about this. A mail- 
order watch does not get this reg- 
ulation, so the South Bend Watch 
will never be sold by mail, You 
can get a South Bend Watch at 
prices ranging up to $75°(in solid 
gold case), 

But send for the FREE BOOK, 
That tells a lot about watches and 
you want to ‘know about watches 
if you are to get the best watch 
when you buy. Write us the post 
card right now. Learn how good 
watches are made, 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
31 Alvin St., South Bend, Indiana 
Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we 


mark the amount of gold they contain, 
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OUR CROPS 


can get more 


nitrogen out of one 


single sack of 


Nitrate 


than out of a two-horse wagon load of manure. 


of Soda 


The 


Nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate of Soda is 100% available 
and is immediately so the day you apply it! It produces 


More powerful growth and healthier, 


boon 


plants. Easy to handle, clean, 
odorless, free from fillers. 


Write to us for valuable free literature on the crops that 
mean alivingto you. A post card will bring it to you. 


Dr.William S. Myers?" $22,,25,02"°"" 17 Madison Ave., New York 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 





H. Hale, the“ Peach King,” 
I use it in polishing off my peor orchards sevefal times a 
A good pair of horses handle it all right. 


BA 
" 9 splendid tool. 
year. 


writes: **Tuz Dovstie Action ‘Cutaway’ is 


The genuine “CuTaway” tools are used and endorsed by successful orchard- 
ists from coast to coast and bay to gulf. 
rd work the driver can cultivate under the trees and below the low 


limbs, the horses not interfering with the branches 
4 paves bX —* ee tool at all times. 


SUTAWAY 


The double levers give 
Por reguiar farm work the gangs 


DOUBLE ACTION 
ORCHARD HARROW 


fruit grower should have one or more of these labor savers 
Ltt imaters me will positively pay for themselves in one season, To investi- 


is to be 


fe. and kills foul v 
and —— the s 


soil, CLARK’ s “CurawaY” TOOLs run lighter and 


convinced, 
cultivation makes large re, | Stirring me a lets in the air, sunshine 


isk —, stirs, lifts, twists 


“OUTAW. 
0 better work than 


vegetation. 





an. Lastsa b 
Mend tne today = new catalog, * ‘Intensive Cultivation.” 


Of course, it’s free. 


CUTAWAY HARROW comrany 


561 MAIN STREET 


NUM; CONNECTICUT 





QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. O. ROOT. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the result of 0 years’ expe: 
. Sience with the latest di and i and 
presenting the most approved methods, forming o 
complete work, means. 271 pages. 5x7 mer 

(tateneareennnrneres devavenciepoonisiie 00 


Cloth 
ORANGE JUDS COMPANY. 
Ashland Bldg., 316 4th Ave. New’ York 
"Mention AA When You Write 





EES- Low Prices 
Freieht PAID 
era es aS 


see Se orders fers uaranteed| 
hart 
Fou: ‘seat 








have as free cirgulation of air as pos- 
sible around the bushes, These plants 
are all pruned by spur pruning; that 
is, I do not allow any more branches 
to grow than I want. Usually I prune 
back to short branches 3 or 4 inches 
long, so I-have a circle of short 
branches around each stem. 

Two of the problems are to keep 
free from mildew and sun-scald, I 
have seen berries cooked on _ the 
bushes; 10% of the bushes would turn 
white . from the influence of the sun, 

Another important consideration I 
have found. in the last two or three 
years is that it is not wise to cultivate 
around the plants in the spring. I do 
it the last part of September. What- 
ever digging I do is done then, Any 
injuries that may result to the roots 
the plants will recover from during 
the winter and will be strong ‘and vig- 
orous next spring, , Since I began this 
system I have had 50% better crops. 


Varieties to Choose From 


A good many of the varieties listed 
are not suited and possibly never will 
be suited to this country, but of those 
that have been satisfactory to me, I 
might give you the names of a few. Of 
the white varieties Keepsake has a 
large berry, fine flavor, and isa heavy 
cropper. The leaves hang on. until the 
frost. Another one is White, probabiy 
more grown than any other English 
variety, nothing like the quality. of 
Keepsake, but it is resistant to mildew, 
I have had great success with the 
seedling of Triumph. {t originated 
apparently in the central states, and is 
so much like the Whitesmith Ido not 
see any use in growing both. 

The question of variety is very large- 
iy a question of difference in flavor. 
Among the yellow varieties I think the 
best flavored is Wetherall. When ripe 
it is dark greenish yellow, round, dif- 
ferent in shape from the others, but of 
exceedingly high flavor. Another very 
fine berry is the Alma. 

Among the green berries one of the 
very best I have grown is the old Del- 
aware, a large berry of fine flavor. 
Geoseberries all resemble one another 
more or less, except in flayor. Lofty 
is one I have grown 12 years, and it 
has always been satisfactory; fine 
flavor, very rich berry. The greater 
part of the berries grown in England 
are either yellow or red, red being the 
most popular. One called the Overall 
is a fine flavored, delicious berry. An- 
other among the most highly flavored 
reds is the Slaughterman. The most 
popular market berry in England is 
Victoria, an enormous bearer,.-very 
good in quality and very hardy and 
productive. London Red has produced 
more large berries than any variety I 
have. 

I always grow three or four bushes 
of Sportsman for eating the fruit raw. 
The berries have a delicious flavor 
when ripe. We eat practically all our 
gooseberries ripe as a dessert fruit. 
They are the richest ang finest fla- 
vored fruit we grow. Another fruit a 
little larger than anything I have 
grown is Crosby. It is said to be a 
seedling, but from all I can find out, is 
an English variety of which the name 
bas been lost. 
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Inflated Orchard Values—I hope 
Virginia may be saved from the in- 
fiated values of orchard lands in some 
parts of the west, and from the horde 
of speculators who have fattened 
there on the money of gullible eastern- 
ers. During the past four years most 
of the money in some western fruit 
sections has been made by selling or- 
chard land and orchards to people 





from the east, rather. than in raising 


fruit. In other words, it has been 
more of-a real estate. proposition than 
fruit growing.—[Prof 's. W. 


Fletcher,’ 
Director Virginia Experiment Station, 





yf @ cent in advance. No bank deposit. 
* to our trial offer. Wholesale prices. 


My sttpace latherer 





valuab eS praying Guide 

. ~Catalo —and ourepec- 

ial ffer to first in 

34 each locality thieseasom 
Be first to write us, 

#. L. BURST MFG. CO. 

TISHORTH ST., CANTON, GHD 


Bigger. Fruit Profits 


Here is a spray pump invented 
by fruit growers. It was our 
endeavor to secure the best 
spray pump to use on our 
acre fruit farm that 

produced the 


ECLIPSE 


SPRAY PUMP 


It overcomes every defect found 
in other*makes—it has proved it- 
self best in actual work. Put an 
Eclipse to work on your trees and 
earn bigger profits. Writefor our 
fully illustrated catalogue. It telis 
why zon should spray~and why 
ou should doit with an Eclipse, 
t’sfree. Write to-day 


monnit & MORLEY MFC. CO., Benton Herbor, Mich. 


A Stahi Spray Outfit 
Sent for $ 


Write for Stahl 
Sprayer Catalog 
Treatise on 
“Orchard Enemies."’ 














It 
Try it 10 Fan} not tee 
factory, send it back and 3 
we will refund your money. 
all Sprayers at ain 
prices. Write today, (6) 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co. 
Box incy, 








DON’T HANDICAP 
Your Fruit Crop—give it @ chance, 
Spray 


opoc 
LIME SULFUR SOLUTION 


now. MODOC is scientifically made 
from pure ingredients. It is a sure 
killer of San Jose scale, Blister Mit: 
Coddling Moths, etc. Demand MODOC 
of your Dealer and tell us if he cannot 
supply you. Write for valuable spray- 
ing circular. 


THE MODOC CO., 
110 Fourth St., Fernwood, Pa, 








SIMPLEX SPRAYERS. 


A New Patented Sprayer different from 
3s. Only one keeping up a bigh 
pressure, liquid always aattatee on 

st te pump, done while 
a gy b experiment 
ahi Ean Once tried will use no other. 
Easiest t saved 


© operate, durable, 


: t yd and money; non-clog. 
p i ta’ » dens, white 
ete. , Lowest 

or Spraying Guide 

SIMPLEX MFG. ‘ce. Boz 918 St. Peter, Biss, 


CALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio 


Have a Large Stock of the finest 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees. 
Spray Pumps, Spraying Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct, 
Prices Low. Send for Price List. 











What Sprayer? e 
Use the sprayer that does the mos 4 
work most thoroughly at the lowest mont 
Brown’s Auto Spray £ 


No.1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—mos' 
—— and efficient hand — Cap 


Hons. For ta 7. Ww 
mcleg Atomic rite 
prices and Free Spra 


‘The E. C.Brewn Co., pet ne ene 
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Big Cut TO CLOSE OUT  (6n0ve 


our large stock of 2 \¢ 
and 3 year old trees, ~ 
we offer big reductions on 
grades. ceca fe 4 cat- 
alog with revised 
Ornamental aoe 
Shrubs, Roses. 
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Orcharding )_ 














Overplanting of Tree Fruits 
*jJ, H. HALE, GEORGIA 





There haS been in Géorgia, Alaba- 
Arkansas, Texas and Indian Ter- 


ma, : » 
ritory an enormous overplanting of 
peaches So much so that were the 


trees to ‘pear anything like a full crop 
such as we had in 1910, when over 
11,000 cars of peaches were marketed 
in five weeks, and millions of dollars 
went to the crate and basket makers, 
to labor, railroads, and made commis- 
sion men work like dogs, there would 
not be much going back to the grower. 


Those 11,000 cars actually brought @ 
joss to the men who produced them. 
Some men got money, and some lost 
heavily, but, on the average, thoce 11,- 
000 cars, in that short season, were 


more than the American markets could 


consume at a profit. Consequently, 
growers in those states are cutting 
down many trees. 

At the present time western New 


York has developed a craze in peach 
planting that will overdo it in a few 
more years, and there are other sec- 
tions that will do the same thing. So 
there needs to be a word of caution 
as to the overplanting of peach trees. 


There is no risk in cautioning anyone 
about overplanting apples! I have 
been growing fruit all my life and 
have heard the question of overpro- 
guction discussed in every way, and I 


have watched the plating of all kinds 
of fruits, but-mever has anything taken 


place, as at the present. time, like the 
wild delirium of apple planting. 

If anyone expects that, beginning 
five or six years from now; for the 
next 10 or 15 years after that, he is 
going to sell ‘apples ata profit, just 
write it where you’ won’t see it for 
many years to conie, that Hale tells 


you you are going to be disappointed. 





Top-Working Young Apple Trees 


L. J. POST, MICHIGAN 





There are many good reasons for 
top-working young apple orchards. I 
believe trees grown from scions taken 


from vigorous, healthy treés, that 
have established a reputation «for 
growing choice fruit, are preferable 
to those grown from” scions taken 


promiscuously from the nursery rows. 
Sometimes you will find that the par- 
ticular variety you wish to set is the 


highest priced in the list on account 
of demand; or that it is more difficult 
to propagate. Then, again, you may 
grow a large orchard, only to find 
that the trees are not true to name, 
and you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you can grow an unde- 
sirable variety or top-work large 
trees, which is quite an expensive op- 
eration. 

I would select as foundation stock 
a strong, growing, hardy variety. You 
will often find such varieties in sur- 
plus stock in the nurseries, and can 
secure them for much less than the 


average price. Among varieties suit- 
able for top-working I would include 
Ben Davis, Tolman Sweet, Wealthy, 
Pewaukee, York Imperial, Gano and 
Northern Spy, except for light land, 
where they are more subject to root 
injury from freezing. This. work, of 
changing the top can be done for 2 
cents a tree at a. good profit, and 
here most fruit growers fall down. 
They have a faint recollection of the 
man who offered to top-work the old 
orchard where they lived when boys, 


for 2 cents per scion. 
There are many fruit growers who 
have done some. cleft. grafting, but 


comparatively few who have done any 


other form of grafting. Every man 
that undertakes this method of start- 
ing an orchard should know How to 
whip graft; then -if he does not do 
the work himself he can know that 
it is properly done. I would buy 
Stock two years old, not older, and 
such trees should have a good, 


thrifty center and a few side branches. 
These, if properly care for, should be 
ready to top-work next spring. 

The scions should be cut in the 
fore part of the winter and not take 
chances on severe freezing: Cover 
them in‘a damp, cool place with’ 
damp. sawdust, and, delay, setting. in 


Ey sy 





ia *Excerpts from address .before the 
acyland ‘hortieultural society, — 


the spring until buds start. Set one 
scion about 2% or 3 feet from the 


ground and leave a few side 
branches below this until the scion 
becomes established, then remove 


side branches. * 
Device for Pulling Saplings 


For removing bushes and small 
trees the device illustrated herewith 
has proved very satis- 
factory. It consists of \ 

a 5 or 6-foot stick of 
round, tough wood 
such as hickory, and, 
say, 3 inches in diam- 
eter, with a single- 
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Tree Pulling Apparatus 

tree attached at one end and a trace 
chain at the other. The chain is 
passed around the sapling and 
hooked to the pole. While a horse 
pulls the roots are cut with an ax 
on the opposite side, and soon the 
tree comes out with a rush, 











Mismanaged Pear Orchard—A pear 
orchard near my home was manured 
very heavily with stable manure and 
cultivated. A great growth of tree, 
but not much fruit was the result. The 
owner tried seeding down to timoth,. 
He raised immcunse crops of hay, but 
the trees looked stunted, had small 
leaves, very little fruit of any kind, 
and what grew was of poor quality, 
with hardly any new growth. He told 
me that I was lucky to have fruit, and 
that raising pears was only luck any- 
way. Such severe changes of treat- 
ment either way are not good policy. 
I think, if after manuring so heavily, 
he had applied only a littie and con- 
tinued to cultivate, he would have had 
well-nourished buds and not so great 
growth of tree and would have had 


fruit. On my Bartlett orchards I use 
four to six tons an acre of stable ma- 
nure and 400 or 500 pounds of acid 
rock (phosphorus acid 14%). On my 
Seckel trees I use 10 or 12 tons of 
stable manure with the 400 to 500 
pounds of acid rock. I raise a cover 


crop every year—sometimes heavy and 
sometimes light, and plow it under 
early in spring.—[Ira Pease, Oswego 
County, N Y. 


Young Chicks’ First F Svery- 
one has his own way of feeding. I 
have changed mine considerably in the 
last five or six years. The first feed I 
give chicks the last four or five years 
has been about 40% cracked corn, 40% 
cracked ‘wheat, both of good quality, 
and about 20% pinhead oatmeal (steel 
cut oatmeal). I also add pulverized 
charcoal and pulverized oyster shell 
That combination, with me has proved 
a very good chick feed. The cracked 
corn and wheat-must be very fine, 
about one-fifth of the kernel of the 





wheat.—[C. E. Matteson. 
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‘Planet. 


This name is a guarantee all over the world of the 
garden tools manufactured. Every Planet Jr 


cuts your work in half 


These tools double your crop yield, pay for themselves in a single season and last a life. 
Cme., Built to do the work, by a practical farmer and manufacturer with over 35 years” 
experience 









Planet Jr Hill and Drill Seeder, Single Wheel F nts 
Cultivator and Plow Combined plants all garden 
see omen om in hills or drills; hoes, cultivates, and plows quickly, 
p ply jar with Papers and gardeners everywhere. 
y) Planet r Twe ve-tooth Harrow, Cultivator, and Pul- 
133 verizer is invaluable in strawberry and truck patches and the mar- 
y ket garden. Its 12 chisel-shaped teeth and pulverizer leave the ground 
in finest condition without throwing dirt on plants. 7 
4 R E. A 64-page illustrated 
eh E! farm and garden book! 
*s full of valuable information on all c 
end postal for it today! , 


<5 SL Allen &Co 


x il 
Philadelphia Pa 





Denaine Spray Pumps 
and a good mixture are your most effective insurance. Douglas Pumps are 


the result of 80 years exclusive pump building. Expert engnomm god ma- 
terials and er! mechanics make them highly fern and dur 



















Our “ * outfit is a v gictat heared ome. The sump is ccheperont endomd 
ty acme ey Go . barrel justable,, and valves are removable and 
solid bronze. lua fy ie that wil a lifetime. 
t ying infor- 
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Send for it. 
We havea fund of There fe farm Ww 
eet MP lpm palmee ee ws Aledo 
on spraying and ye mer oe forestry outfits for fre fighting. 
spraying 











Write us your prob- 
Suseen 20 Broad Street 
free of charge. MIDDLETOWN, 




























Seed Oats IF bright, heavy grain, thoroughly recleaned and enormously 
Seed Barley. Dipbie’ . ‘Canadian six-rowed with a record of 64 bushels per acre. 
4 acres on the Dibble farms. 


Seed Com 3 of high ermination, four varieties best for crop and the silo, We offer 
uct of 300 acres. 
Celebrated D. B. Brand 99.0% | or bet- 
sc 


Clover Seed, Timothy and Alfalfa ter. The highest obtainable in wf 
Seed Potatoes ood to heavy demand, sold out of many varieties. Can stil! fill 


orders with choice stock for a number of our or best early, inter- 
mediate and main crop kinds. Ask for special potato price list, and Dibble’s ecomprehen- 


sive Farm Seed Catalog FREE. Address 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 
From Our Farms To Yours 
Corn nyt is Easy 
with the Johnston Corn Binder. The old, 


wasteful, drudging way is gone. In its place is 
the economical, easy, quick, yo method— 


the Johnston way. ton 
have represented implement quality for 60 


ears, do still and always will. 
THE JOHNSTON CORN 





BINDER handies 

down” corn, tall corn, short corn—all kinds of 
corn in all kinds of places. The big drive 
wheel; balance and distribution of weight. dust 
proof roller and brass-bush bearings; natu - 
ral inclined elevation; automatic gates; 
perfect bundle tier; steel bundle carrier; 
special chain adjustment: right hand 
levers; strong. compact. steel construction; 
light, straight draft: and perfect operation 
are a few ofits winning. potate. 
Johnston Harvester Co., Box 102-H Batavia, N.Y. 


Free. 


Write ich for 1912 Catale 
Full of information for 
Tells of Johnet 

















1,624 


Per Acre 
From My 


Grandpa’s Pride 
., Globe Onions 













This phenomenal record was made by one of my 
customers the past season. This field of one acre 
of my GRANDPA’S PRIDE preduced 812 bushels, 
and has just been sold for $2.00 per bushel, ora 
gross return from one acre of $1624. I have spent 

a lifetime in the growing and improving of these 

strains of my FAMOUS. GRANDPA’S PRIDE, 

RED AND YELLOW. GLOBE ONIONS. The 
points of superiority that I have produced in these 
two strains of onions are: Ist, extra long keeping 
quality; 2nd, perfect globe; 3rd, large, uniform size; 
4th, small neck; 5th, high color; 6th, mild flavor; 


A. O. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank 
UP-TO-DATE “2, Kista oo ale’ apple growers s 
test, perfection ini 


with “Sealeside 
Ohio rivers on receipt.of 
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My FREE Book. 


Tells how you can 
make a fortune with 
only a few, acres 
FAISINE ONIONS the 

Gilbertsan way. 


7th, an extraordinary drought- resister. Send for my 
book on onion culture, covering my 33 years of ex- 
perience in the scientific growing of one of my big 
money makingcrops. This bookis recognized by all 
Prominent onion growers of the middie west, as be- 
ing the greatest authority on onion culture ever pub- 
lished. Let meshow you how I have produced on a ten 
ear average, 615,490 net profits per year,from my 4-acre 
of onions on just ordinary Iowa soil. I will pay all 
your expenses to Mason City and return, no matter where 
you live if I cannot prove to you every claim that I have 
made. Send for my onion book today, and be convinced. 
tis free. A postal will bring it. Address 


BOX 769, MASON CITY, IOWA 


are using ee a +74 the most up-to-date growers in the United States, ‘Australis aud 
is using it, but their own ju ent and experience tells them that 
Fay by the con: — use of “Soalecide,” with less labor and less 


Write me 
today. 
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Fall Fruiting Strawberry 


L. J. FARMER, OSWEGO COUNTY, ‘NY 


“The ~ first fall bearing variety of 
strawberry of American origin was the 
Pan-American, discovered by Samuel 
Cooper ofCattaraugus county, N Y. Mr 
Cooper was a retired commercial trav- 
eler who in November of 1899- found a 
plant among his Bismarck strawber- 
ries that showed unmistakable evi- 
deneés of fall fruiting. It had 11 run- 
ners, and these as well as the parent 
were all bearing strawberries, ~The 
plant was taken up and transferred 
to the family garden. From these 
have come all the valuable varieties of 
fall bearing strawbérries now before 
the public. “We had had before and 
still have the small fruited-varieties of 
French origin, but compared to Pan- 
American and its descendants, these 
French everbearing strawberries are 
of little value. 

The improved varieties of fall bear- 
ing strawberries such as Americus, 
Francis, Superb and Productive are 
seedlings of the Pan-American crossed 
with varieties that bear In the regular 
summer season. While the Pan-Amer- 
ican has many valuable characteris- 
tics, it is not to be compared with any 
of the other four varieties. By actual 
tést the Francis will bear 20 times as 
much fruit in the same time as will 
Pan-American. 

Fall bearing strawberries produce 
blossoms continuously from May un- 
til very cold freezing weather of fall 
or early winter. Naturally they would 
bear a small but continuous crop of 
fruit from June to, winter if left to 
themselves, but this crop would be in- 
ferior in size and of not enough quan- 
tity at any one time to amount to much. 
In order to concentrate matters and 
get a large paying crop ali at one time, 
when other varieties are out of the 
market, and when strawberries will 
bring a good price on account of. their 
scarcity, we clip the blossoms up to 
within - three weeks of the time we 
want fruit... The usual time to stop 
clipping the blossoms is August 1. 
Then we may expect the fruits to be- 
gin ripening about August 20 and con- 
tinue up to very cold weather. 

It is not nearly the trouble to care 
for these strawberries that one might 
suppose. All the additional care is 
cutting off the blossoms, and this is 
little tabor up to August 1. The later 
in the séason it gets, the more blos- 
some will appear, and after a time the 
work gets laborious. Ordinarily one 
man can keep the blossoms off two or 
three aéres until August 1. 

These berries bear their first and 
largest crop in the fall of the first 


year, the year that the plants are set, 


out. This fact is hard to comprehend 
by a great number of people, it being 
well known that ordinary strawberries 
do not bear until the spring of the sec- 
and year. They also bear a crop in the 
regular spring or summer fruiting 
season {June in our locality) and also 
in the fa’l of the second year. Thus 
we get three crops of fruit in the same 
space of time that we usually get but 
one crep from the common varieties. 
Everybody familiar with the culture 
of strawberries knows that common 
varieties will not bear fruit if the 
blossoms are cut off in the ‘spring. 
This will be the last of the crop for 
that year, unless possibly now and 
-~ then there will be an occasional spray 
of fruit late in the fall, But it is un- 
usual to see fruit on newly set plants 
in the fall of the first year. We do 
bear however of picking second crops 
of strawberries in the fall of the sec- 
ond year. These crops are caused by 
sudden changes in the weather, after 
prolonged drouths and the like. Any- 
thing-that will-upset natural develop- 
ment has a tendency to throw the 
strawberry plant into fruiting. But 
these second or “freak” crops cannot 
be depended upon. You may get a 
fair crop from certain varieties like 
Dunlap, Enhance and a few others 
some one fall and not get a crop in 
years afterward. 
_ The true everbearing or fall fruit- 
ing varieties can be depended upon to 
bear fruit every fall. It is as hard to 
Prevent them as it is to present or- 
dinary varieties from fruiting in 
spring. In fact, it is harder to prevent 


hem for they will keep on blos- 





anes 


INTENSIVE 


will stop if the blossoms are’ office re- 
moved. 


The Dancan Strawberry is off-color 
and should not be planted to take the 
place of Gandy. The Gandy is bound 
to hold its own, as it is a fine late 
berry, and I should be afraid to ship 
Duncan as Gandy; it will have a tend- 
ency to ruin the reputation of Gandy. 
The Gandy is bound to hold its own, 
and I hope it will continue. Nothing 
will take its place. The Chipman has 
done wellxin our section. We have 
more in Wyoming than of any other 
variety... I am nof sure but we will 
settle down to this one variety.—[A. 
W. Slaymaker, Kent County, Del. 





There is no mistake about Elberta 
being a good. seller. It is a good, 
firm peach, coarse and sour, and cans 
very nicely. But when it comes to 
quality, try some of the Stump the 
World, or Oldmixon Free or Fox 
Seedling, and you will see that the 
Elberta doés not .compare with them, 
It is a good selling peach, and I am 
planting it heavily, and also of the 
Ben Davis apple, because it sells 
well, It has good, firm flesh, but is 
coarse.—[J. F. Boyer, Snyder Coun- 
ty, Pa, 

Enough Potash to supply the United 
States probably for the next 30 years 
has been discovered in Searles Lake, 
San Bernardino county, Cal, by gov- 
ernment scientists, according to the 
latest reports. Early advices from 
California state there is fully 4,000,- 
000 tons, but authorities at Washing- 
ton from data in their possession con- 
sider 10,000,000 tons a _ conservative 
estimate. As all farmers realize, this 
find is of great value because the 
product is in a readily available com- 
mercial form, Potash has been known 
to exist in many places in the United 
States, but to date in most cases 
no commercial means has been found 
to use it. This deposit. should make 
United States more independent of its 
hitherto :chief source of potash sup- 
ply, Germany. 

Yields of Wheat running as high as 
40 bushels per acre have been secured 
in India ~-by’ the practice-of dry farm- 
ing methods. The milling quality of 
wheat has also been improved. In- 
dian wheat. are naturally very dry, 
and while yielding a large proportion 
of flour, do not behave well in milling. 
Recent experiments carried on by the 
agricultural research institute at Pusa 
prove that strong, free-milling wheats, 
but little inferior to Manitoba wheat, 
can be grown. Much attention has 
been paid to yield, and it appears 
wheat can be grown that will give 
high yields of both grain and straw. 
These . experiments suggest that the 
average production of wheat in the 
dry farming areas of the American 
west can bé increased to quite an ex- 
tent, and that the milling properties of 
some of the soft southern wheat can 
be improved, 
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Something 


Extra Good 


For 
Breakfast, 
Lunch or 


Post 
Toasties 


Served direct from pack- 
age with cream. 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 
Sold by Grocers 


oe 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
S Battle Creek, Michigan = 











Get Real Accuracy of Drop 


bined with 


Simplicity and Reliability 


Mor No, 9 Corn Planters are in usé than 
any other three makes combined. This is 

a bare fact and in no sense a boast. Farmers 

everywhere praise the work of this planter. 


They know from experience, how accurately 
it drops the corn, how easy it is on the team, 
how quickly it can be changed to a drill, how 
surely it operates and how durably it is built. 


That’s why it “stays put.”” That’s why you 
ean depend onit. That’s why you should buy 
it. It’s worth is fully proven. 


Devices that change the drop “theoretically” 
are of no benefit, if the drop itselfis not accu- 
rate and positive. ‘They only cause loss and 
disappointment. 


i Jo Plow Company : 


Better stick to the machine that you can 


depend on for accuracy. Better buy the planter i 


that-you know will do the business. Then you |) 
don’t have to worry. Then you don’t have to | 


replant. Then you don’t lose the price of two 


or three planters by getting a poor stand. 


The No. 9 is built by planter specialists, in a [4 


specially equipped plant—not as a side line in jf 
some buggy, pump, or plow factory. 


Write for our latest book “MORE AND i 


BETTER CORN.” Contains all the vital /} 


facts about seed corn, practical hints on pre- | 
paring the seed bed and information of value ¥ 
to every farmer. Itis mailed FREE. To be |] 
sure to get the right book } 
ask for Package Number 1-37 


Moline, Illinois | 
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Don’t Hold That Plow— 
Use a WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


With or without seat. Avoid the wrenching and twisting that 

makes you lame, sore and 

Pays for itself by doing 
idth and depth of furrow, 


A Boy or Girl Can Plow as Well as a Man 
made for ee at nag With seat it makes a sulky plow of your walking plow. A sus- 
western ric. Ship back {f not satisfied. There's not » chance to 
ever the U.S. A trial will 
you it’s “‘no good” because there’s more for him in selting you 
Send to-day for my free book with money-saving 
L. R. LEVVIS, Box 14, Cortiand, N. Y.- 


Easier on the horses, too. 
better work and more of it. Gauges 
Fits any plow beam. 


you, too. Don't ask your dealer for the Truck. 
something costing four or five times as mach, sce ? 
introduct 


ory offer. 
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STRAWB 


LANTS 


Dozens of varieties. Plants large, thrifty, strong. Spe- 
via) offer: 100 plants of my famous Norwood or Herit- 
varieties for $1.00, postage p varieties. 
big ylelders. Guaranteed true to name. Ornamenta! 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, hing A California 

Privet, Asparagus Roots, Spray Pumps. Free catalog, 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Bex 0, Meorestows, XN. J. 
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The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


troubles. 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy 
edition was prepared 


alded by Fourteen Leading Voterinarisas 


HIS book abounds in helpful suggestions and 

| valuable information for the mest successful 
treatment of ills and accidents and disease 

A practical treatise on the diseases of 
farm stock, containing brief and popular advice on 

, the nature, cause and treatment of disease, the com- 

mon ailments and the care and management of stock when-sick. 


An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the follow- 
ing, which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. 
The first half of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm 
animals, telling how the animal body is formed, how to tell the age by 
the teeth, and how to examine for soundness. 
deals with the diagnosis and treatment of disease, tells of medicines, their 
action, and how to treat wounds and make a post-mortem examination. 


It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert 
illustrations and a great many drawings picturing diseases, their symp- 
toms and familiar attitudes assumed 
disease, and presents, for the first time, a plain, practical, satisfactory 
guide for farmers who are interested in the common diseases of the farm. 


+4 This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth [iis boot contains 288 vases, is handsomely 

5x 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustr=:ed, both in the text 
coated paper. It is 

especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out io 

ection With a subscription offer, and is @ credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


By C. W. BURKETT 


The last half of the book 


by farm animals when affected with 


given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
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GARDEN 


Green Beans Are Profitable 


Given a good market, fine profits 
are obtainable with string beans or 
shell beans, as the case may be, The 
farmer’s garden is never’ complete 
without a good supply of this fine leg- 
ume. Market gardeners plan a suc- 
cession and select some of their light- 
est soil for early plantings and apply 
liberal quantities of manure in the 
row. This goes on at the rate of 10 
cords well-rotted dressing to the acre. 
If care is exercised in selecting va- 
rieties and making plantings, the 
bean season will last from July 1 to 
August 1 

One of the many successful garden- 
ers shipping to the Boston market is 
Henry M. Howard of Massachusetts, 
who outlines his methods in raising 
beans as follows: We plant the beans 
by hand. or machine, whichever is 
most convenient. About six beans are 
dropped to each 12 inches of row, and 
rows are 2% feet apart. We start 
some beans every few days from April 
8 to May 1, and sow.again May 15, 
and once a week thereafter until 
August 1. We do not expect a profit- 











able crop from anything sown after 
August 4. For all sowings of beans 
after May 1 the broadcasting of ma- 


nure will be advisable, and heavier 
ground may be used. Beans will in- 
erease in yield immensely when irri- 
gated. The vines when young will 
ordinarily get al the moisture neces- 
sary up to the podding time. From 
then on additional water will double 
the yield. We expect 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre from early crops, which 
will bring around $200. Later crops 
of beans produce more bushels and 
often’ bring in fully as much money. 


Selecting Varieties 


Good varieties to plant are Red or 
Black Valentine for the round pod, 
and Bountiful or Long Yellow Six 
Weeks for the flat pod green sorts. 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax is the most 
popular wax variety. Of the varie- 
ties used for green shell beans, the 
Red Pod Horticultural will be found 
most satisfactory. Try to find some 
strain which has done wefl in your 
locality and plant that. Early and 
late crops of this bean. seem to be 
most profitable and less liable to spot. 
It may be planted as early as April 8 
and as late as July 10, with a fair 
show of a crop. 

New land, or land lately in grass, 
seems especially adapted to red pod 
shell beans. Pole varieties of the 
red pod beans are often profitable. 
Brockton and Worcester are stand- 
ard varieties. 

To get beans up well in a dry time 
pursue this method carefully: Open 
three furrows with the plow, sow two 
of these and cover them 2 or 3 inches 
deep, leaving one row as a. guide. 
Open two more furrows and sow two, 
and so continue until the plot is 
planted. Do not leave the open fur- 
row exposed to the sun over 15 min- 
utes if you would have good results. 
A band seed drill is a good machirie 
to sow and cover beans with, but even 
then the plow should be used in a dry 
time and’ the machine run in the bot- 
tom of the furrow. A careful plow- 
man can cover beans very nicely with 
the plow, and for summer planting 
there is no better way than to have 
the plowman open the furrows and 
cover the seed while another man sows 
the beans, Beans are considered good 
for seed up to three years old, 


Establishing National Forests 


*H. S. GRAVES, NATIONAL FOREST SERVICE 








The most conspicuous incident in 
national forestry during the past year 
has been the passage of the so-called 
Weeks law, authorizing the purchase 
of forest lands which lie upon the 
Watersheds of navigable streams. 
Heretofore the problem of the na- 
tional forests has concerned the ad- 
MIninistration of property already 
owned by the government. 

The Weeks: law is of great impor- 
tance, not only because of the direct 
results which will be obtained through 
the establishment of national forests 
in the east, but also because it still 
further strengthens the whole policy 
cf national forestry. -It is a direct 
recognition of the interest. of the 
———— ee 


*Excerpts from address read _be- 
fore the American forestry associa- 
tion in Washington, D C, , 
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public in the proper handling of for-: 
est lands situated in mountain re- 
gions, and a recognition also that the 
participation of the public itself is 
necessary to accomplish the estab- 
lishment of forestry in practice. 

While the Weeks law does not spe- 
cifically designate the areas within 
which purchases are to be made, it is 
understood that it was the intent of 
congress that there should be estab- 
lished, if possible, national forests in 
the White mountains and in the 
southern Appalachians. It is not ex- 
pected that all of the areas, upon 
which it is desirable that there should 
be practical forest conservation, can 
be purchased by the government. It 
is expected, however, that, even with 
the appropriation already made, a 
number of national forests can be es- 
tablished on important watersheds to 
serve as centers of forestry and to aid 
in bringing about the protection and 
better handling of the surrounding 
country. 

One of the first steps which will be 
taken after. the establishment of one 
of these forests wiil be an effort to 
establish through co-operation or- 
ganized fire protection in the area 
surrounding them. Since the passage 
of the law a large number of offers 
of lands have been made to the gov- 
ernment, and already examinations 
have been conducted on 500,000 acres 
by the forest service and geological 


survey. The mere offer of iands and 
Subsequent -examination does not, 
however, necessarily mean a pur- 
chase. 


It frequently happens that the own- 
er of the property and the agents of 
the government do not agree as to 
values. I have no doubt some peo- 
ple may be impatient on account of 
the failure of the government to pur- 
chase certain areas, when the reason 
for this failure is the fact that the 
price proposed by the owner is ex- 
cessive, 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I know a young farmer whose fath- 
er had been plastering mortgages on 
his farm year after year until he could 
rot get any more. Through a neigh- 
bor’s influence this boy was sent to the 
agricultural college. As he came back 
each year, he asked if he could put 
into practical application some of the 
methods taught by the agricultural 
college with reference to the manage- 
ment of the farm. The father refused, 
saying: “Those are nothing but book 
farmers who know nothing about 
practical farming,” and he would not 
give him permission. The time came 
when the father could not borrow any 
more money and the boy was per- 
mitted to run the farm. I know from 
my own knowledge that after five 
years of work that boy has paid off 
every mortgage and that farm is an 
educational institution for the entire 
township. I can truly say that he has 
raised the average stand of corn in 
that one township 25 or 30%.—[Gov 
Eberhart, Minnesota. 








Agriculture is becoming so special- 
ized in many ways that it is necessary 
for us to have teaching of agriculture 
in the schools for the young people in 
their early stages, so they can be 
turned -back toward the farm instead 
of being turned away from it, as they 
have been in the past.—[E, B. Norris, 
Wayne County, N Y. 


I think it wou'd be a fine thing to 
introduce agricultural education into 
the high schools but, as the law now 
stands, I do not see how it can be sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. In the first 
place, it is necessary to get 25 stu- 
dents. Then, the $500 given by the 
state would not pay any teacher to 


take it up. I think the law should be 
amended to read that a professsor 
in such schools as shall be 


located in the farming localities where 
they are needed, upon the agreement 
to produce 25 students in that subject, 
shall receive from the state $1000 or 
whatever sum is necessary.—[F. D. 
Ward, Genesee County, N Y. 


I think the Americen Agriculturist 
Garden Annual is a good one, and 


should be read and reread by all.— 
[C. 0. Horst, Lebanon County, Pa. 









FOREST AND GARDEN 
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~ —give the self-starter indicator a little turn and 
acterca? you're off. No more of that dangerous, aggravating 
cranking. Your Cartercar is always ready for you. 

Another splendid feature about the Cartercar is 


that you never 


seat until you reach your destination. 


have to get out of the comfortable 
The simple, efficient construction 


of the Cartercar has eliminated road troubles. 


Instead of the usual complicated gears to strip and howl, you have the noiseless, 
powerful Friction Transmission, which is a patented feature. This transmission 


utilizes almost every ounce of power. 
of roads so easily. 
Five excellent models, representing th 


It's what makes your car take all kinds 


e most advanced ideas of motor car build- 


ing. They are priced from $1200 to $2100 and this includes complete equipment. 





‘* — Seven passengers, with equipment—$2100 


Write me personally for information. 


Harry R. Radford, Sales Mgr. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES 
Detroit 


CARTERCAR COMPANY 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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on the table and it slides on easy 
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on your farm 
now, this improved sawing 

outfit. It’s built right and 
for hard work and lots of it. 
You place the stick to be sawed 








right onto the saw. On the old style 


swing saw you have the work of lifting every stick as many times as you cut it. On the rigshown above 
—s easy, and when the wood sawing is done, take off the saw and table and you have an all-steel 
portab 


outfit that can be used for any work about t 
done, place the engine in the barn to grind feed and 
run the cream 


rator, the churn and the washing machine. 


he farm, and when there is no portable work to be 
also give the women folksa chance. Let the engine 
Get catalog that shows this and twelve 


otherstyles and many sizes. It'sfree. For full description and price of this great money maker, just 


WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 


137 Liberty Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











THE IMP 
This silo is 
Moisture-proof, cannot swell, 


of users. Write for 


NATIONAL F 





To Every Progressive Farmer and Stock-Feeder—get to know 


STORM-PROOF—DECAY-PROOF 
that you feed ensilage and that your silo be imperishable. 
The Imperishable Silo is made from Patented Hollow Vitrified Clay Blocks. 


clear up to the wall. None of the old 
The ‘first cost of The Imperishable is the last. 
hundred } 


ERISHABLE SILO 
Modem principles of economy demand 


shrink, decay or blow over. hep ped 
painting 
coe complaint frost 


IRE PROOFING COMPANY 
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Handy Wagon: Remov- 
able seats, drop end gate, 
strong and durable. Can't 
be duplicated anywhere at 
retail for less than $80.00. 





saving 


Send for One 





references required. 

itself or there will be 
catalog 

big values. 


With every order 
some wool street blanket. 


ROCHESTER VEHICLE COMPAN 





If you want the best made at the lowest 
possible price. We build wagons for ser- 
vice—not merely to sell. We are the only 
N. Y. State factory selling direct to user, 
one-third of the cost for 


Safe delivery guaranteed — no deposit or 


po ok “~ Leon oom last for many ge it = 
: tion. tai 
© 200 btyles and Whelecnlc 2° competition, ant. 


for 
Price List. Harness Catalog shows equally 
Send postal today. 


FREE —— $5.00 WOOL BLANKETS FOR EARLY ORDERS —— FREE 


for a wagon received before April 15th, we will give absolutely free of charge a hand- 
This blanket sells at retail everywhere for $5.00, 









you. 
on Approval. 













Runabout: 
die seat, easy riding, will 


Don't miss this offer. 
ESTER 
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new, well made, easy runnin 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for 


BARN AND. PASTURE ot atl 


e, easily 


15.95. 


Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 


Makes thic 
giving splendid satisfaction. 


rar thin cream. Thousands in use 
Different from this 


picture, which illustrates our low priced large 


capacit x machines. The bowl isa sanitary marvel 
odies all our latest improvements. 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 


sy em 
richl 


wonderfully low prices and high quality 


Our 


on all 


sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 

Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western aotata, Whether your dairy is large or 


small, get at offer and handsome free 
catalog. ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co, 


BOX 1052, 
BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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HOUSANDS of Americans—some, yourown 
former neighbors—are now in Golden Sas- 


katchewan. 


They were struggling along 


five years ago, ‘‘back home’’—just like you are 


today. 


Many were renters—didn’t own a square 


foot of land. Today they could buy out the rich- 


‘ est farmerinyourcounty. Not because these men 
are smarter or work harder than you, but because 





they now live where an industrious man has a | Saskatchewan Land Maps Free | 
fair chan 


iC&e 


Last Mountain Valley 


Saskatchewan farmers in Last Moun- 
tain Valley grow 40 bushels of wheat 
on $30 land. Results “Land clear in 
one year.” They are making money 

over fist. Crop failures? We 
don’t have ’em here! 

Seven great railroads form a veri- 
table network over this district. You’re 
right in civilization. 

-And who ever saw a finer place to 


live! Good neighbo 
railr 


Two Big Land Openings— 
Americans Pouring in 
by Thousands 


Last year 150,000 Americans came to 
Canada—and fortune. This year will see 
200,000 more cross the border. And they'll 
never back! They’ll never leave this 
land of health, happiness, sunshine and 
fortune. 

We are putting on two gigantic new 
land openings—-one at Raymore, in Last 
Mountain Valley, on the main line of new 
Grand Trunk ific—finest wheat land 
in the world. 

East of Last Mountain Valley lies the 
tich Touchwood Hills Country. Also to 


. be opened up. Great land for mixed farm- 





ing—stock raising—and wheat, oats, flax, 
barley, grasses, etc. 


Lowest Prices 


We have land bargains such as were never 
before known. prices are positively 
lowest. No other col y can 
ever hope to meet our terms and prices, be- 
cause none can buy land now in such enormous 
tracts. 


Special Trains — Low Rates 


Come to Last Mountain Valley on our 
“Canada Special.” Pullman Private Ob- 
servation Cars and Sleepers, Diners, 
Smokers; sumptuous meals and accom: 
modations. We take so many people to 
Canada that we board and room them 
(both on trains and after they arrive) for 
only $1.50 a day. Full information about 
special trains free. 


Land Books Free 


Don’t wait! Don’t let this opportunity slip 
by. Saskatchewan land will soon be higher 
than a cat’s back. Buy now—make a killing, 
Chances are if you lay this paper aside now, 
without further investigating this offer, you 
may overlook it entirely—may never make the 
big success that every real man deserves to 
win, So—act now—on the impulse—send in a 

ostal that says: “I want to know about the 

openings.” You will receive by return 
mail the most complete and authoritative land 
information ever published—free—all about the 
big Land pp peaings— tall rep reports, on Cro —_ 


Description of Land, etc. , tpectal i list ye 
land bargains and further information about our 
Canada Special train will be included. Address 
our postal to our Minneapolis office, not our 
Canadian offices. Write! (8) 








WM. PEARSON CO., Lid., 703 Temple court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DEATATO REAVES| NEWTON'S 


“_ ook explains, 
‘Ss Bent = Cures Coughs, 
genet .Distempers. Prevents 
Coli ic, 8 

urifier. 

he ge 


, Grend 
y sale, 60c and § 
pay amg BY tor He Heaves. At anions , PF prepaid. 
SBEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toiedo, Ohie. 











wu LANKFORD COTTON COLLAR 
g-wearing under heav- 

ody week. rain or shine. No- 
- for preventing sore shoul- 
puens i sores, and heals 
theanimal works, 

soft and with- 








Wasting Feed and Pork 


*N, P. HULL, MICHIGAN 


When working on the road one of 
my farmer friends and I got into a 
controversy about. knowing the things 
which could be produced at a profit, 
so we might get away from the things 
which are unprofitable. The next 
spring that man called out to me: 

“Here, Hull, I want to show you 
something. You told me how to keep 
track of what it cost to grow hogs. I 
have kept track this winter. I bought 
so many hogs last fall and I have fed 
them so many bushels of corn and so 
many bushels of turnips.” 

*“‘Where are your_hogs?”’\I said. 

We went out and he called them up. 
I stood and looked at them a while. 
You know when your neighbor asks 
you te come and see something, you 
like to. look at it a few minutes and 
say, “Well, that is pretty good stuff, 
neighbor.” It is a a great deal pleas- 
anter to talk that way than any other 
way, but once in a while when the 
thing looks too ‘rocky,” it is a pretty 
hard thing to know what you ought to 
say. 

Finally, I blurted out, “What was 
there about those hogs you wanted me 
to look at?” 

“Well,” he said, “I just wanted to 
tell you how cheaply I have got them 
through the winter. So many bushels 
of corn and so many bushels of tur- 
nips.” 

“How much heavier are they 
they were last fall?” I asked. 

“They are not as heavy as they were 
last fall,” he answered, “but I have 
only fed them so many bushels of corn 
and so many bushels of turnips.” 

“My friend,’ said I, “what has be- 
come of your corn and your turnips? 
You haven’t as much of either, and 
you haven’t as much pork as you had 
last fall.” 

That man had been pursuing a sys- 
tem of wasting corn, wasting turnips, 
wasting pork, and, if you please, wast- 
ing opportunity, for never again could 
he put flesh upon those hogs as cheap- 
ly as he could that fall when he com- 
menced his systematic process of wast- 
ing. You will laugh at that man, but 
he could move into a good many agri- 
cultural counties without feeling so 
almighty lonesome as you think. 


than 





Long Range Manure 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


It has for some years been feasible 
and profitable to ship stable manure 
from New York, Philadelphia and oth- 
er eastern cities to Norfolk truck 
farms. The manure comes by the 
ship load, and people have become ac- 
customed to it. Now our truckers are 
getting street sweepings from Wash- 
ington. These are really better than 
the streei' sweepings from any other 
large city. 

But the farthest fetched manure of 
all, as yet, is that received from Chi- 
eago. The droppings, from the mil- 
lions of hogs and sheep handled in 
the stock yards, freed from all refuse 
or roughage, dried by artificial heat, 
pulverized finely and put in sacks of 
10@ pounds each, are shipped by the 
car to the truckers. Such manure is 
used in the “under cloth,” and ‘under 
glass’”’ work, and in the hothouses, It 
is guaranteed or at least promised to 
be free from weed seeds or any for- 
eign matter detrimental to gardening. 

Being dried and pulverized it is in 
shape to be economically and easily 
used, and is used with satisfaction 
and profit to the truckers. Truckers 
who use such manures know pretty 
nearly what they are getting; which 
is not the case with certain brands of 
fertilizers. 


A Boy Who Farmed 


JAMES A. ROBINSON, DURHAM CO, N C 





There is a constant drift of country- 
reared boys to the city. Few of them 
realize the serious mistake they make 
until it is too late. The environments 
of the country boy are the best for the 
development of a man. And, too, if 
a young man of energy starts out in 
life to make money there is no reason 
why he should leave the farm. Brains 
and energy will as surely be rewarded 
for the effort on the farm as in the 
marts of trade. Once in a while an 
example comes to light which shows 
what a young man on the farm can 
do. Tf am sure the readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be interested in 
the net result of a Greene county (N 
C) boy and what he did last year. 

Roy Croom, about 20 years of age, 


*Excerpts from address before New 
York state agricultural society. 


American Agriculturist 


cultivated four acres in tobacco: for 
which he received a clear check for 
$937; three acres in cotton, 2000 
pounds of lint, $200; 120 bushels of 
cottonseéd, $36; three acres of corn, 15 
barrels, $75; one acre in oats, Bi) 
pounds, $8; same acre in hay, 20%) 
pounds, $20; cabbage, $20; potatocs. 
seven bushels, $5.25; six bushels peas 
$9, making a total of $1300. © Frim 
this are to be deducted the following 
expenses: Fertilizers and rent, $22) 
hired labor, $42, or a total of $271, giv- 
ing him a net income for his year's 
labor of $1029.65. 

How many young men are Killing 
themselves standing behind a counte, 
for a wage of $50 a month, or $600 a 
year? Young Croom made his money 
from the first of January, 1911, to the 
first of November, and had two months 
of the year left for other work. 





Guilty or Not Guilty 


*a, LEONARD, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 


In the tewn in which I live, and in 
an adjoining town, oleo is sold. We 
are told that the fellows who sell it 
keep the names of the men who buy 
it, and that those names will be for- 
warded to Washington and presented 
before congress, when we attempt to 
defeat the repeal of the oleo law. If 
that is the case in our part of the 
state, probably it is the case all over 
the state. When this bill is brought 
up there will be these farmers’ names, 
and the remark made: “Why, thes 
fellows are using this oleo—and yet 
petitioning to have a tax laid on it!” 

I was in town and a man said to 
me: “I understand you’ are using 
oleo.” 

“Where did you hear it?’’ 

“T heard it uptown.” 

“Tl give you $50 to tell me where 
that started,” said I. “I don’t want 
my name on that list. We don’t use 
oleo.”’ 

Pretty secon I heard of another man 
who used it and had gotten a 50-pound 
tub. When I met him I said to him: 
“Brother, I understand you have a 
50-pound tub of oleo.” 

“Where did you hear it?” 

“T heard it downtown.” 

He was madder than I was. I am 
afraid there are a good many of us 
farmers accused of using that stuff 
when we don’t use it. But I am sure 
from the reports that we hear that 
some of us probably do use it, some 
do not, Some are opposed to it, and 
scme are not. But we all can see it 
is to our disadvantage—every pound 
sold, We ought every man to bea unit 
to suppress the sale of it as butter. 


I asked. 





Castrating Lambs—In my judgment 
the best time to castrate lambs is 
when they are three or four weeks 
old. The older they get the harder 
it is on them, Hold the lamb by all 
four legs and above the gamble joint 
Press him close against body, then 
with sharp knife cut off end of sack 
1 inch, slit the casing that holds 
the testicle and grab it with teeth. 
Slide fingers down cord, as you pull 
testicle, to remove all substance that 
adheres to it. To dress wound J use 
pine tar and coal oil thinned to the 
consistency of paint.. Put ‘sn with 
wooden paddle.—[{J. K. T., Erie 
County, O. 

Oleo News—The congressional com- 
mittee on agricuiture recently held a 
hearing at which dairymen set forth 
their reasons for opposing the Lever 
oleo © bill. Pres Flanders* of the 
national dairy union had charge 0! 
presentation of the case for the dairy- 
men. Representaives from the na- 
tional grange and from _ six state 
granges were present, as were also 
men from dairymen’'s associations. 
agricultural colleges and state agr'- 
cultural departments. The case for 
dairy interests and against oleo was 
very ably presented and the commi 
tee was evidently impressed. The 
drift of the sentiment seems now 
more favorable to butter interests. 
Farmers and dairymen can materially 
aid by writing to their congressme! 
letters favoring the passage of the 
Haugen biil. 

Profits in Apples—I started work- 
ing my father’s farm on shares. There 
were 10 or 12 acres of apple orchard: 
the rest was general farm. I found 
at the end of the year we made about 
$10 an acre on wheat. When we 6&0! 
through and made an inventory and 
balanced it up, we found that was all 
we could do, and it was more liable te 
fall below that than to go above. | 
eould do a little better on. barley. 
never could make any money on corn; 
I did well if the account balanced. 
But when we came to that apple or- 
chard, there was $600 or $800 clean 
profit. It did not, take me long to 
figure out that it was the fruit busi- 
ness I wanted.—[B. J. Case, Wayne 


County, N- ¥. 
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A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP NO! 


WILL DO THE WORK | 


THERE 'S NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 

OF THIS.KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS., IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


ARESO DIP NI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR WILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM. 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES: 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
INOUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
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Your Horses are Entitled 
to a Haircut Before the 
Spring Work Begins 





Farmers and borse owners of England and France 
have done it for ycars and it is done now by pro- 
gressive owners everywhere in this country 

No way to do it so easy, so quick or so well bas 

been devised as with a 


Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping 





Machine ™<2"<<,°! this svlendia $7 SO 
machine is only... 
at your dealers direct. It is used in every civil- 
ized country, has all file bard cut steel gears, en- 
closed, protected and running in oil, 
Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. O. D. forthe balance. Send now. 


‘ . 2350ntario &t., 

Write f catalogue showing the worlds 
largost ond tnowt snodore tins of boree clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. 
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y- 
the next you are in town. 

this advertisement out to remihd yen. 
everywhere, 81.00 a tle; 

Keep it on hand in the stable for 
sinds of uses. Get a copy ofA 
—_— aa 












See Our Guarantee 
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Wane Usbesineey Advice. 


details of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the . Dr EB. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
ever, all inquiries should be addressed to the V 

nery Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the animal ail: Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 
For immediate advice by mail, $1 should be osed. 


Leucorrhea—F. D. R., New York, 
has a mare that has a continuous 
discharge of a whitish matter from 
her uterus. She eats and feels well 
and is a good worker. This is what 
is known as whites, and is caused by 
a chronic inflammation of the uterus, 
and is usually associated- with more 
or less .constitutional debility. Wash 
out uterus once a day with the fol- 
lowing: Carbolic acid two teaspoon- 
fuls, tannic acid one teaspoonful and 
warm water one quart. To inject, 
use a tin funnel and 3 or 4 feet of 
half-inch garden hose. To tone up 
the system, give a teaspoonful of 
powdered sulphate of iron.in feed 
twice a day. 










Worms and Hidebound—c. J. M., 
Maryland, asks for remedy for worms. 
There are many worm remedies, but 
the most effective is 1% quarts of raw 
linseed oil and two ounces of tur- 
pentine well mixed, given at one dose 
on an empty stomach in the morning, 
repeated in two weeks. To brighten 
up the hair and skin give a table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in feed morning and night, for 
10 days at a time, allawing 10 days to 
elapse between treatments. 














Does Not Lic Down in Stable—J. F. 
| M., New Jersey, has a horse that will 


fall down if left tied for any length 
of time during the day. There is no 
evidence of disease, nor is there any 
pain. The horse is all right as soon 
as he gets on his feet. Cases of this 
sort are seen where horses do not lie 
down in stable, hence fall asleep and 
fall down when tied during the day. I 
would suggest in this case that he be 
given a large box stall with a good 
bed, and not tied. In time, perhaps, 
he may find that he can lie down and 
get up without trouble, and will be all 
right. 





Supernumerary Teats—F. M., New 
York, has a young heifer that fresh- 
ened a few days ago, and’milk drips 
from one of the false or supernumer- 
ary teats. The only way to correct 
this condition is to scarify the open- 
ing and put a stitch in it, thus caus- 
ing it to heal up. I am not sure that 
I would advise you to do this without 
the advice and assistance of either a 
veterinarian or an M D. 





Inflamed Tendons—R. P. M., North 
Carolina, has a mule and a horse with 
swolien and contracted tendons. The 
best treatment for this condition is 
thorough blistering. Use Gombault’s 


| caustic balsam as directed. For worms 
; there is n-thing better than raw lin- 


seed oil and turpentine. See answer 
to ©. J. M. in this issue. 





Four Crops a Year 





“A hundred per cent fruit crop, a 


| crop of hogs, two crops of Canada 


peas and a winter oats crop started, 
all in one growing season and on the 
same piece of land,’ writes George 
Gunther, who purchased a farm ot 
85 acres near Burkeville, Va, two years 
ago, having came to that section from 
Jackson, Wis. .Mr Gunther was writ- 
ing about three acres which he had in 
apples, peaches, pears and cherries, on 
which he put Canada peas and later 
foraged a bunch of registered Duroc- 
Jersey hogs. Peaches and cherries 
Were canned and apples and pears 
sold on the market. The ‘hogs sold 
for $25 to $40 per head, mature, while 
pigs just weaned brought $8 per head 

This farmer grows on his new place 


| crimson clover, cowpeas, soy beans, 


corn, ‘wheat, oats, potatoes, rye, 
raises a number of hogs every year, 
keeps about 12 registered Jersey dairy 
cattle and some poultry. He says that 
he has been in Virginia but two years, 
but considers his place worth $2000 
more now than when he purchased 
it. He has raised the yield about 
100%, getting now 50 bushels of corn 
and three toms of hay to the acre. 
His cows gave butter which was sold 
at the Lynchburg creamery last win- 
ter for an average price of 38 cents a 
pound. Mr Gunther says that this 
southern Virginia land offers the fin- 
est opportunity for the northern 


+ _ 
farmer, and he recommends it to their 
on Editorial Page | 3,23! 


































have practically no waste. 
Corn, fed to the lard hog; barley fed 
to the bacon hog—hogs that are 


grown the country over—bring dol- 
lars from packer and butcher. . Double 
your pork production without increasing 
the cost. Use alfalfa, clover, peas, root crops, all 
raw products of the farm. A liberal equipment of 
woven wire fence allows the hogs gradually to clean 
up field after field, adding to their weight without 
effort and without price. See the nearest dealer in 
American Fence. 

MERICAN FENCE _ most flexible and wear-resist- 

is made of large, stiff ing. Square mesh fence of 

wires, galvanized heavily, weight, strength and durabil- 


having the American hinged  ity—three great needs in farm 
joint (patented), a fabric fences. 












Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, thus 
saving freight charges and enabling dealers to scli at lowest prices, giving buyer the benefit. 














; Bend for ef “American Fence Pr. B . vi te le 
American Steel § Bows" aio book “Huw to Make the veimEnie ANSTEELS WIKECOS 
Fence Post Cheaper | 707 Pay," profusely iiustrated, de Chicago, 72 Adams &1.; New York, 
toted to the interest af farmere and . 7 
than Wood and & showing how fence may be employed te 80 Church St. ; Denver; U. 8. Stee! 
More Durable. Get | enhance the earning power of a farm. Products Co., San Francisea, 
Catalog. Furnished free upon application. Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 











Don’t Pay for This Shee 
Machine Until You See Examineit 


> Mos dealers have t. If yours hasn’t, ask bim to get one for you, and when it comes 

have it ect upand try k. If you are convinced that & is what you want, buy it and try kon 

your sheep with the distinct understanding that it must do the work O. K. or a0 sale. 

| This STEWART BALL BEARING MACHINE Me. 9 

of all shearing machines to turn. 

ron & all day without tiring. hk is ball 

bearing throughout, including a ball bearing shearing 

bead, shears quick and ecrenly all over. 

The price including four sets of knives is only $j J] SO 
it is really a wonderful machine and you 

agreeably surprised at the work it does. 

















e a rT 4 
Dairymen Don’t Doubt 
that feeding silage to cows increases the flow of milk and decreases cost of mainte 
nance. It has been proven time and again. Nor do those who have tried it doubt that 
the world’s greatest, most convenient and profitable machine to use is the 


PAPEC tiinc Ensilage Cutter 


THE PAPEC , if 
ee ft ih id 


‘ een eee 
APEC MACHINE CO., Boxil Shortsville, N. Y. Fe 
* 25 Distributing Points in the U. S. 








Demand the Best OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 PER CENT PROTEIN GUARANTEED 
Every stockfeeder should have our free booklet, Science of Feeding. Send us your dealer's. 
name, If he won’t supply you, we will name one who will. F, W.Brode & Co. , Memphis, Tenn. 


Save Money—BySavin 








Cures 
Gay with the Whi 

er. ¥ e P 
Re Horse Collar, 

ts the horse’s shoulder 
perfectly atali times. Ad 
justable—one collar docs 
for all horses or mules 
taking from 15 to 25 
fach size. Does 
away with hames 
ind sweat pads. ¢ 
Saves time. 


Endorsed by 


Agricultural Colleges. Write for Free Hors: Col- 


Fleming’s Seavia Cure (Liquid) 


for soft and semi-solid 


‘ook, etc. Itis 








Hi 
tate Se eeaeie 





and your money back ever fails, 
wre Set von Sots Ce a for “is 
geeatieeetae: | LAME HONS Rena 
Go ustrations. rite for s free copy. ING CROPS 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, SPRAY 

221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Til. By ©. M. WEED. A treatise explaining the prin- 
ciples and practice of the application of liquids 
and powders to plants for destroying insects an@ 
fungi. Titustrated. 1 = pages. ix? inches. — 


Prreei tt ee PITT te oe 























‘a RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILE | OO nn oD COMPANY, 
‘CALVES 4. W. BARWELL ittean nt, outta Bldg., 316 4th Ave. New York, 
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DAIRY PRODUCTION 
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Making an Extra Profit 


Like other keen farmers, you are after extra profits. 
Rich land pays you an extra profit over poor land. 
High-producing cows pay you an extra profit over 
average cows. "The high-producing é 


SHARPLES 
Tubular Cream Separator 


will pay you an extra profit no other separator can pay. 

This is because Tubulars have twice the skimming/ 

force, skim twice as Clean, and produce the finest @®=% 

velvety cream. This extra Tubular profit appeals 

strongly to shrewd dairymen and business men. 

One instance, out of many, is the great French Lick PP 

Springs Hotel Co., of French Lick. Ind., of which the Hon. Thomas Taggart 
is president, The simple, sanitary Sharples Dairy Tubular, which contains 
no disks, is the machine which does the work for this great hotel and its thousands of guests. 


The high-grade Holsteins shown above belong to the hotel herd. Remember that America’s 
oldest and world’s biggest separator concern guarantees Tubulars forever. Write at once for 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Cieoge, San F ,Cal.; Portiand. Ore, 
ex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 














COWS PROLIFIC 


Don’t sell your barren cow to the butcher. | 
She can be made productive and profitable 
by the use of KOW-KURE, the great.cow remedy. Cow owners by 
the thousands have doubled the value of their cows by making them 
prolific breeders. 
KOW-KURE isa medicine for cows only, and is a positive cure for 
all ailments peculiar tocows-ABORTION, SCOURS, MILK ¥EVER, 
LOST APPETITE and other affections that make cows sickly and un- 
rofitable. It will keep well cows in the best of health and prevent disease. 
ealthy cows produce more and better milk and require less care. Send to- 
day for our free book, ‘‘More Money from Your Cows.’’ It gives a world of 
valuable information that every farmer and dairyman ought to have. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., MFRS. 
Lyndonville, Vt., U.S. A. 





HERE’S 520 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make a 
price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by orderirg from you. I will always have words of praise for the 
Galloway.” t me show you how much I can save for you. 
] just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of $20 to $45 on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll get a 
better separator at this big saving than if you}-""4 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. } 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 


long service. 
WRITE! fsien sr 
—the low price— f 
cocaces zn every = sto days free trial 
community. My prices long guarantee, and you return it if not 
See at the basins Satisfactory, all backed by my ven Bank Bond, ‘ 
ainees, will open your eyes to 
3 Answer quick, Free Catalog the Po rh etn et ad- 
vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 
not found anywhere else. Also my new catalog on Galloway’s general line. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
633:AK Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 











ordinary is almost past belief. This invisible, expensive 
Away tA wy AS to sop thlownste=-tee quoblens is finally poe 7 


t at Lastt—the Long-Stroke UTICA 
f secsiotion in engine balitiog, ape cue Sevag engine on the market giving equally ued Sesuiis cb bivetens, 
SAVES ITS WHOLE ¢ COST IN TWELVE MONTHS? USE 
SST aha A St oe aed | 
BO DAYS? TRIAL Seo! srery toy for wivle month then romare 
Toute eae rn 


Think of it? 





to pay 


freedom from repair bills, 
ee oy td | 





When You Write Advertisers 22.2" ui? 


journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from. 


date aise, 
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Producing Certified Milk 


W. D, NICHOLLS, NELSON COUNTY, KY 


Our dairy is certified by the Louis- 
ville medical society milk commission, 
which organization makes rigid in- 
spection of barn, premises, water 
Supply, health of cows, attendants and 
other essential features. Every few 
days an inspector employed regularly 
by the commission takes samples from 
the city delivery wagons and tests 
these samples for bacterial content 
and butter fat. Ten thousand bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter for milk 
and 50,000 for cream are the maxi- 
mum bacterial content allowed for 
certified products in Louisville. “These 
requirements are rigidly enforced and 
any dairy failing to meet them loses 
its certification: Maintaining a low 
bacterial content is the most difficult 
task in the production of certified 
prodycts and is accomplished only by 
ceaseless care in performing every 
operation connected with the routine 
dairy work. It means scrupulous 
cleanliness, thorough sterilization of 
utensils, prompt and cleanly drawing 
of the milk dnd immediate cooling 
and icing. 

The great difference in the bacterial 
content of certified milk and ordinary 
market milk is shown by figures ob- 
tained by the Kentucky food and 
dairy department. Certified milk is 
shown to analyze less than 10,000 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter while mar- 
ket milk ran up into the hundreds of 
thousands and frequently into mil- 
lions. In describing briefly our equip- 
ment it is well to explain that our 
dairy plant is not designed as a show 
place. It was built strictly for the 
making of a legitimate profit on a 
legitimate business and is depended 
upon as our principal means of live- 
lihood. The barn, which has a ca- 
pacity for 44 cows, is equipped with 
concrete floor, the King system of 
ventilation and abundant light fur- 
nished by numerous windows on both 
sides and ends. The floor is washed 
and scrubbed daily. Water is sup- 
plied by a large cistern and pumped 
by a gasolene engine to a large over- 
head tank. 

The dairy house is located 20 yards 
from the barn. Two sterilizers are 
used; one for cooler, bottler, separa- 
tor parts and other metal utensils; 
the other for bottles. Sterilization’ is 
effected by subjection to live steam 
for three-quarters of an hour, Steam 
is furnished. by a 6 h p boiler. The 
milking pails are of our own design 
and have a circular opening 6 inches 
in diameter over which are placed 
two piles of cheese cloth between 
which is a layer of absorbent cotton, 
The pail has a capped spout similar 
to that of the Gurler pail. The 


cows. are pure-bred and high-grade 
Jerseys for the most part. Pre- 
viously to milking the cows are 
groomed. The hair is kept clipped 
from udder, flank and belly next to 
the udder. Immediately before be. 
ginning to draw the milk the udder; 
are washed with warm water and 
clean cheese cloth and carefully dried 
In drawing the milk, clean white suits 
are worn. A few streams of fore-milk 
from each teat are drawn and dis- 
carded and the milking finished as 
rapidly as possible. When cow No 1 
is finished, another pail is taken. The 
first:is promptly taken by an attend- 
ant to the dairy house and poured 
into the cooler tank. A star cooler is 
used, through which circulates ice 
water. Passing one cooler the milk 
runs into a bottle filler, from which 
it goes immediately into sterilized bot- 
tles, then it is capped, sealed and 
placed in shipping case containing ice 
water, 

In the case of our prize cream, thé 
milk was drawn in the same manner 
and immediately run through a tur- 
bine separator, cooled, bottled and 
placed in ice water. Later both milk 
and cream were packed in ice and 
shipped to Chicago. Our cream show- 
ed a bacterial content of 400 per cu- 
bie centimeter and scored 98.8. The 
milk analyzed 200 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter and was given the score 
of 99.4, It may be well to say that 
our dairy is being made the most of 
as a means of building up the fertilit 
of the land. Our farm when pu 
chased a few years ago was in a bad- 
ly run-down condition, but the care- 
ful application of large quantities of 
manure produced by the dairy herd 
has increased the crop yields to a 
marked extent. The regular monthly 
income has made it possible to meet 
the payments on the land as they be- 
came due and to erect needed build- 
ings, fences and other improvements 
from time to time. I would also state 
that I believe that the success we 
have attained has been due to the 
training in bacteriology, dairying and 
general agriculture reCeived at the 
state college of agriculture. 





Up Against It—I fear farmers do 
not realize what the seed dealers are 
up against, writes a prominent Massa- 
chusetts seedsman. The seed grower is 
obliged to put his entire capital in the 
ground and then await suitable weath- 
er to get his return. One grower alone 
reports to us a total failure of from 
over 12,000 bushels of peas planted. This 
means a net loss to him of something 
over $60,000. Other varieties return 
5 to 25% of an average crop, and the 
seed stock on this particular crop is 
quite a large part of the expense. 














The Milking Hour Has Arrived 


To produce certified milk, cleanliness is the watchword. 


Note the 


milk uniforms of the milkers and the sanitary pails as used at the Nichols 


Brothers. certified dairy. See also the picture of their 


Kentucky barn 


printed on the title page of this issue of American Agriculturist. 
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Indian Runner the Farmer’s Duck 


MRS J. G OSBORNE, ONONDAGA CO, N ¥ 


Much can be said in favor of In- 
dian Runner ducks, both for the 
farmer and the fancier. These fowls 
have just!y earned the right to be 
called “egg machines,” for they are 


acknowledged on every hand to be 
the greatest egg producers of any 
known duck. As their merits become 


they will be 
utility 


known 
after as grand 


generally 
sought 


more 


much 





Pekins at Rest 


fowls. Their eggs are nearly all fer- 
tile. The young are very easily 
raised, and as soon as they leave the 
nest lock for water and food, yet the 
mature ducks do not eat more than 

common hen. If allowed to forage 
they will find nearly al! their food 
and grow nicely with very little care. 

As they do not readily take on fat 
on account of being such great egg 
producers, this quality makes them 
most desirable for table use at two 


to four months old. A ditch with 
running water or shallow pond 
makes an ideal place for, them, as 
they seem to enjoy paddling in the 
mud and searching among the grass 
for bugs and worms. They are as 


successfully raised in yards with only 
a jar or a pan of water to drink from, 
but the water should be deep enough 
to cover their eyes and nostrils, so as 


to prevent thes from becoming 
clogged. 

At present there is a Controversy 
over them, as tle standard calls for 
iwn and white, while the breeders 
of the laced variety are very em- 


phatic in their claim that the laced 
are the only true type. For the gen- 
eral farmer no doubt this type will 
be preferable, as they lay such a 
large number of white eggs. The 
fawn variety is not as persistent a 


laver, and many of their eggs are 
tinted greenish, making them less de- 
sirable for market. On hundreds of 
irms all over the country there is 
wrthless land that could be used 
with excellent results for raising In- 
dian Runner ducks, and the farmers 
could add a goodly sum to their in- 
comes each year by taking up this 


profitable breed, and there is a good 
demand for all the stock. and eggs 
the breeders can supply. 





Rearing Young Ducks 





Dueks need no more water than 
chickens until they are three months 
old. Neither pond nor stream is neces- 
sary until the ducklings have their 
feathers. In fact, until the ducklings 
are well feathered, it is best that they 
be not allowed to get their down wet. 
For this reason their drinking foun- 
tains should be such that the little 
ducks cannot get more than their bills 
into the water. Thrifty ducks can easily 
be raised on a yard one-quarter of an 
acre in’ extent 

Hens, especially the more docile 
breeds, such of the Cochin and the 
Lrahma, make excellent mothers. An- 
cther advantage of these breeds is 
that their large size enables them to 
cever several more eggs than Plym- 
cuth Rock and Wyandotte hens or 
hens of the lighter varieties. They 
will easily cover nine or 10 eggs. If 
set very early, however, they should 
not be given quite so many unless their 
quarters are warm. 

The eggs should be aired oftener 
and longer than hens’ eggs and not al- 
lowe@ to get as dry as hens’ eggs 
while hatching. None but fresh eggs 
from healthy parent stock should be 
used. By fresh eggs is meant eggs not 
over 10 days ald. It is true that eggs, 
even three weeks old, havé been set 
vnder hens, but these do not usually 
give as good results; the ducklings are 
likely to be weak. Preferably the hen 





should be taken from her nest at noon 
when the temperature of the air is 
warmest. A balf hour off the nest will 
be suflicient for the hen to range, se- 
cure-green food, grain, water and: dust 
herself. 

As the ducklings hatch they should 
be put in a warm place, preferably 
near the kitchen stove, and kept warm 
just as little chicks are managed. 
When the hatch is over the ducklings 
may be put under the hen in a coop 
or in a brooder; preferably they should 
be kept confined for two or three days 
and then allowed to roam in a small 
yard as soon as the weather is warm. 
Many farmers who raise ducks on a 
small scale believe it absurd to allow 
a nice hen to run her legs off with a 
brood of ducklings. The ducklings are 
never still a minute. They care noth- 
ing for the mother except to use her 
at night as a hover. 

If one is raising ducks artificially 
and has not*’enough ducklings to just- 
ify a brooder, a small box lined with 
old woolen or flannel goods will be 
found satisfactory. Heat may be sup- 
plied by a jug of hot water placed 
preferably above the heads of the 
ducklings. The little ducks may be 
fed at first with hard-boiled eggs, 
bread crumbs, clabber or other soft 
food. Mush and milk are also good, 
but preferably this food should not be 
given before the second week. After 
they are two or three. weeks old raw 


corn meal, moistened with milk or 
water, may be fed, also scraps from 
the table. When scraps are fed the 


ducklings may be given some fresh 
animal feed, chopped cabbage, turnips, 
etc. Liver and lights are very good 
when finely mixed, Ducklings and 
elder ducks do better on soft feed 
than on grain, In the soft feed should 
be some grit not too fine. Grit should 
also be within reach at all times, 





Don’t Blame the Sitters 
BERTHA WILSON, SIMPSON COUNTY, KY 


Recently I learned some valuable 
hints from an experienced poultry 
raiser who was giving her views on 
hatching. She says the cause of fail- 
ures to hatch in a majority of cases is 
that the eggs are not fertile, being 
laid probably Ly fat hens. If a hen 
has a sitting of fertile eggs the ani- 
mal heat of the chicks, after the first 
10 days or two weeks, will force the 
hen to leave her nest frequently in 
order to reduce the excessive heat of 
the nest, caused not so much by the 
heat of her body as by the chicks, 
When a hen sticks closely to the nest 
it is not a good sign, as she is then 
compelled to give heat to eggs that 
that have no chicks in them, When 
she frequently comes off, especially in 
warm weather and when no lice are 
bothering her, it is due to excessive 
heat in the nest, the indications being 
that all the eggs are fertile and that 
she will make a good hatch, success 
being due to the eggs and not the hen. 

If a hen steals her nest in a dry 
barn loft she will be as successful as 
on the ground, The reason that she is 
successful when she steals her nest is 
that she is in good condition, and the 
fact that she steals her nest is proof. 
As all the eggs are laid by her all the 
chicks should be of the same vitality. 
But if a perscn will take away the 
eggs and give her some from the egg 
basket, of all sorts, she will hatch out 
no better brood on her ground nest 
than she would in the poultry house. . 

As a rule, hens that desire to sit are 
fat, though there are occasional excep- 
tions. The hen will never begin to lay 
regularly again until she reduces her 
condition, which she does by going on 
the nest to hatch out a brood, nature 
providing the fat on her body as a 
source of warmth, 

When two hens are sitting side by” 
side and one fails while the other may 
be successful the fault may nearly al- 
wiys be traced to the eggs. One thing 
must not be Overlooked; namely, that 
all the hens in the. yard may not be 
strong or in-favorible condition for 
producing young. One may have as 
many different individuals to study as 
there are hens in the yard. Though 
apparently alike, some hens will pro- 
duce vigorous offspring, while others 
will not. Nearly all the failures may 
be traced back to the parents for they 
are the foundation upon which every- 
thing rests. As to_the offspring, ah 

nds: upon the: hens that lay the 
pe and not the sitters. 





Onion Sets are not as plentiful as 
last year, and the tendency is toward 
higher prices, writes a prominent Ohio 
seedsman, He adds that there is no 
oversupply of Ohio Yellow Globe on- 
ion seed. 
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World's Record Breakers 











raised on SCHUMACHER 
champion janior two-yea:-old,raised on 


the world’s greatest record- 
Blue jabel Dairy Farm, Winsl 
of world’s champion 


£z Xi. Hillis & Sous, South 
. eats tet bon he ee ened UMACHER 










Are Raised on Schumacher Calf Meal 
P What better evidence could you ask that 
it is the best feed for your calves? 
very little; is much cheaper than milk; produces 
great results. Experts at State Agriculture Experi- 
ment Stations and the world’s greatest dairymen en- 
thusiastically endorse it. Here are a few of them: 


Soom: pPrvthers Cc. , Liverpool, v BowTerk. ques and breed- 
ers World's aT senior two-year-old and sen! three-year-old 
heif [ CALF MEAL. 


Henry Stevens & Son, Lacona, New York, owners and breeders world’s 
HUMACHER MEAL, 


Guernsey cow. 


inslow, Til, home of Colpntte de K 
cow, raised on 


Farms, North Easton, Massachusetts, home of Dolly Dimple, 
record-breaking 


none of them 
SCHUMACHER ree ve S° as schumacher 
orcester, New York, winner :, first prizes in 
Maryland Agricultural 
College 


SCHUMACHER ’ CALF MEAL 


contains the essential elements to produce bone, 
tissue, strong constitutions, large frames and healthy 
growth. Give your calves the right start by using Schu- 
macher Calf Meal and develop them into record-break- 
ing profit-producing stock. Ask your dealer for it, 

he does not have it,write us. Accept no substitutes, 


ae _ GOMER OATS COMPANY 













New York Experiment 
Station Bulictin 
Mo. 304 
“SCHUMACHER CALF 
MEAL, seems to be the best 
substitute for skimmed milk 
on the market today.” 


Costs 







Massachusetts Expen- 
ment Station 
Professor J. B. Lindsay, in 
a iogere seated : 
ented with sev- 
anion ar calf monies and oven 
ol one of my own mixture, but 


CALF 





“Schumacher Calf Meal 
has given us very good satis- 
faction.”’ 
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ment Station 







“ The yesaite of feeding 
Schumacher —¥ ,Meal w 
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WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled, the History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
sent absolutely free by return mail to anyone sending us the names of 5 to 8 of their 


friends that use incubators. 


White Diarrhoea, or bowel trouble, the cause and tells of a cure. 


free for the names. 
BRBAISALL REMEDY ©O. . . .- 


This book can save you $100 this summer. 


It describes 
Book absolutely 


BLACKWELL, OKLA, 








“Gleanings in 
Bees on the Farm }})\°¢)))." 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 


from Bee keeping.6 months trial subscription 25c. 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free, 


The A. 1. Root Company, Box 249, Medina, Ohio 


-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


on apg td ;hest copper 








ered togethers, 
(cof 


better. Satisfaction 
pate Write for book Sasy 
qmteet priconow andeave tims 


Belle City lacubater Company, Box 147 


HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 
FREE 2x iii Powiiry snd aLiving Or 
wow %-page book, 
— ma. of the Philo p 5. text-book, $1.00, 


or all three books with our monthly mag- 
azine, Poultry Review, one year, $1.50 


E. R. PHILO, 44 North Ave., Elmira, N. ¥. 


and broods, soz “LC 


u 2 
Freight paid east of 
Rockies. Hot water, F— 





Wisconsin 
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them. Send for it today. 


describes 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
pages, 72 varieties bred, 62 colored 
a Many ot*er llustrations, descrip- 
puouketereanderoegeae. Low _rices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raise ond 
make jens lay. Get my plans. 
great-+this book—only 15c. Price a listhroe, 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 56, Rhooms, Pa 
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IBOOKS 
B erage These books contain 
the information neces 
sary to achieve success in - 
the raising of poultry, either on a large or 
a_small scale. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


By Edwin C. Powell. A manual of practical infor- 





mation on poultry keeping. It tells what to do, why 
to do it, and how to do it. Tllustrated. 324 pages 
5x6% inches. Cloth......cccseceeserveveseeeees $1.08 


THE NEW EGG FARM 


By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliablé manual 
upon producing eggs and poultry for market as a 
profitable business enterprise, either by itself or con- 
nected with other branches of agricuiture. It tells 


all about how to feed and manage, how to breed and 
select incubators and brooders, its labor-sa de- 
vices, etc., etc. 140 original illustrations. 33 agen 
Sx? inches. CUO io ce vewiccccosces Deveresveses Hi. 00 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A‘ handbook on the stand- 
ard and improved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kincs of poultry, covering all branches, including 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water fowl; how 
to feed under various conditions and for different 
Tilustrated. 160 pages. Sx7% nee 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the natural 
history of turkeys: the various breeds, and the best 
methods to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. Illustrated. 154 pages. 5x 

TIMED . cwsdhapevesesccctvccdéccogeoegs Perri | 


POULTRY APPLIANCES AND HANDICRAFT 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Tilustrated descriptions 
of a great variety of styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosis, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances, etc., 

_Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches. Cloth.....+s$0.50 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A treatise be 7, 
buildings of all grades, styles and a 

proper location, coops, additions and 

struction; all practical in design, and CF in 
cost. Over 100 illustrations. 125 pages. - 

Cloth 
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Week Ending March 30, 1912 
South Has Found Itself 


The fourth annual convention of the 
southern commercial congress, to be 
held in Nashville April 8-10, is 
planned to carry out the idea of the 
south’s agricultural recovery. While 
the stage of this meeting is the south, 
the audience is the nation. The pro- 
gram as a whole is intended to define 
in the national mind the marvelous 
transition that has gone forward since 
the days of desperate struggle. 

A series of conferences has been ar- 
ranged intended to touch ali basic 
considerations upon which a greater 
agricultural and educational develop- 
ment of the south may be safely 
placed. These are intended to reach 
out and interest every man of broad 
vision and purpose who is interested 
in the rounded-out development of the 
American nation. One feature of the 
general meeting is the Knapp memo- 
riak exercises, intended to impress 
upon the nation the grateful 
thanks of the south to every 
man of good intent Who comes to her 
and throws his heart and soul into 
her problems. 

Many noted men representing all 
phases of national life will be present 
and give addresses, among them being 
several United States senators, Speak- 
er Champ Clark, Ambassador Bryce of 
Great Britain, “ditor Herbert Myrick 
of Orange Judd company, and many 
college presidents and other notables 
interested in agricultural and educa- 
tional uplift and betterment. All 
in all, this convention will be one of 
the most notable ever arranged for in 
this country. The effect it will have 
upon the upbuilding of the south will 
be beyond estimate. 

Only a few years ago the tide of 
emigration was to the west and north- 
west. The south then had not found 
itself. Its young men and young 
women had left the borders of their 
home states and gone out into other 
states to help build them up and to 
make them great and prosperous. 
They little realized what an empire 
their own land was. But that adven- 
ture has resulted in a redirection of 
effort in bringing the southerrm states 
into a realization of their power and 
greatness. 

One of the first lessons brought 
home to those who had left the south 
was the real greatness and the won- 
derful possibilities of the lands and in- 
dustries of the-very section from 
which they had departed. Today it 
has come about that the south has 
found itself. For one thing the people 
themselves have learned, that, com- 


subscriber to 











" pared with the possibilities of other 


sections and other lands, they have 
opportunities of every kind of wonder- 
ful possibilities requiring only directed 
effort and trained minds to develop 





them. There is wealth in the south 
never before touched. There are won- 
derful lands and farms only waiting 
trained workers to use them; there is 
a climate unrivaled anywhere in the 
world; there is a soil somewhat 
abused, but rich in the native ele- 
ments and wanting only humus and in- 
telligent culture to make it produc- 
tive of the heaviest kinds of crop 
yields; there is a people conspicuous- 
ly native and American and graced 
with a sweetness of character, a kind- 
liness of disposition, and a feeling of 
fraternal confidence and association 
that is the most remarkable on earth. 

For many years the west has been 
boomed. The country really became 
western crazy. Even those in the east 
and south forgot what they had been; 
what they are today. Regetion has 
set in. Tne “ide has set back to the 
east and south. In 10 years to come 
there will be an agricultural revival 
undreamed of by the unthinkers. On 
this occasion it is well for the entire 
nation to turn its eyes to the south, 
and its thoughts on what she has been, 
what she is and what she will become. 
The Nashville convention will be an 
epoch maker in centering attention 
on the recovery of a marvelous section 
of this great nation. 





Financing the Farm 





The campaign for better farm fi- 
nance, originated by this magazine, 
touches the most vital spot of farm 
life in this country. Indeed, a better 
system of financing the American 
farm is on a par with just taxation. 
The two outrank in importance all 
other subjects. They mean more 
than tariff and reciprocity, or trusts 
and pensions, or any of the other 
conspicuous problems, 

If farmers can secure the neces- 
sary money on long-time loans and 
at the same rate of interest as: rail- 
roads, municipalities, industrial and 
manufacturing concerns, the needed 
improvement for larger production 
and cheaper cost will not only be to 
the advantage of the farm people, but 
to all the people of the whole nation, 

Our proposition for a_ national 
commission, not of politicians, but of 
business farmers to investigate the 
entire subject of farm finance, is the 
most important move suggested in a 
century. It is certain that some 
method will be provided as a result 
of this agitation that will insure 
safety to investors and give farmers 
long-time loans at a low rate of in- 
terest. German and French farmers 
are now able to borrow money at a 
rate that not only covers the annual 
interest payment,.but in the course 
of years retires the principal as well, 
and at a lower cost than our farmers 
can borrow money for the annual 
interest alone, even though it be for 
a short time only, and the principal 
not included at all. 

But to what extent has the grange 
or other farmers’ organizations cham- 
pioned this cause? Have our edito- 
rials on the subject been discussed 
at your meetings? Have resolutions 


favoring this effort been passed, have. 


they been sent to your senators and 
representative in congress? Our ar- 
ticles on this subject should be read 
and discussed in every farmers’ © or- 
ganization. All we have said is more 
than sustained by Professor Price’s 
description, in our issue last . week, 
of the methods of farm finance which 
have long been so successful in Ger- 
many. What we advocate is not a 
theory, but an actuality that will 
greatly profit every farmer and prove 
of momentous value to the nation 





So small a proportion of the oleo now 
being made is colored in imitation of 


butter, paying the 10- 
Counterfeit cent tax, that to all in- 
Butter tents and purposes the 


oleo output of the past 
year was practically untaxed. Figures 
from the commissioner of internal 
revenue printed recently in these 
pages confirm this. Why, then, with 
an enormous output, presumably sold 
at profitable prices, should the oleo 
interests make such a stiff fight 
against federal legislation so framed 
as to prohibit the manufacture of oleo 
in imitation of yellow butter? Like 
some other great questions, this is one 
which will never be settled until it is 
settled right. Some farmers want a 











law so rigid that it will preclude the 
possibility of selling any cleo to con- 
sumers. Other farmers, or at least so 
the beef interests maintain, want a 
wide open law with no restrictions. A 
better course than either is one which 
provides for common honesty in the 
manufacture and sale of oleo; one 
which will afford adequate protection 
to the dairy interests, and at the same 
time not prove an onorous burden to 
such legitimate products as wholesome 
beef and hog fat. The dairy interests 
simply ask that “every tub shall stand 
on its own bottom.” This homely text 
can well be kept in mind during these 
law-making days at Washington. 





To protect the family and the home 
is the willing duty and purpose of 


every worth-while 

Protection for man in town and 
the Home country. Modern life 
insurance is proving 


one of the greatest of blessings in this 
particular. It makes it possible at 
moderate cost, for the head of the 
family, in case of sudden taking off, 
to provide as in no other way possible 
for dependent ones. Life insurance is 
a science which has been worked out 
to a degree of surprising accuracy. 
Sound, well-managed companies, and 
there are many of them from which to 
choose, offer this protection to the 
home and family practically as cost, 
Massachusetts has inaugurated a state 
life insurance system, which issues 
policies in small amounts at low cost, 
and this is being watched with-inter- 
est in other sections. Solely with the 
purpose of serving our subscribers, 
American Agriculturist is’ printing a 
readable and instructive series of ar- 
ticles on the practice of. life insur- 
ance. These make plain to the lay mind 
just what are he important points In 
the policy, which after all is simply a 
contract between the insurer and the 
insured, For example, this week Chap- 
ter V describes in simple terms the 
most popular form of policy affording 
the greatest protection at the least 
cost; other interesting features in this 
number tell how to save a lapsed pol- 
icy, showing where endowment insur- 
ance is best, and what is the wisest 
form of insurance for the average 
farmer. This helpful series of articles 
will be concluded in the next two 
numbers. One of these will tell farm- 
ers what kind of insurance to let se- 
verely alone. No one can afford to 
miss a sympathetic reading of these 
articles. 


The agricultural lands of the south 
are rising in value with unprecedented 
celerity. Not only 
eastern but western 
capital is being ‘in- 
vested wherever large 
tracts can be found. Farmers from 
all parts of the country are mov- 
ing south with the purpose of farm- 
ing where the climate is less severe 
and drouths are less common than in 
some parts of our great country. While 
manufacturing will be certain to boom 
in Dixie the chief source of wealth will 
remain in the future as in the past 
in the products of the soil, The time 
is coming when her trade, her great 
production of farm products and man- 
ufacture will make her the wonder of 
the world. 





Trend Toward 
the South 





Co-operative associations often -fail 
because of the members’ laxity. Un- 
less the 
manager has 
the required 
quantity of 
produce to ship at the proper time 
he cannot fill orders. For instance, 
one manager had booked orders for 
10 cars of potatoes to be shipped on a 
certain day. He notified the growers 
in plenty of time, but only six cars 
were loaded. The growers had sold 
five cars to independent buyers. This 
was rank disloyalty to the exchange 
and treason to the growers’ own best 
interests. In another instance a man- 
ager notified members to deliver 1000 
turkeys on a2 certain day. He received 
less than 800; but the very next day. 
more than 1700 were dumped on him. 
Such cases are typical; they made it 
impossible for the manager to secure 
best results, In the one caSe he was 
unable to fill orders in hand; in the 
other he was forced to hunt up 2 
market for a _ perishable product 
which, perhaps, he was unable to do 
at a profit. Always supposing the 


Embarrassing 
Co-operative Managers 








manager to be competent, if growe:. 
would do exactly what he directs 
they would not only make or sa\ 
more money themselves, but the; 
would be a larger number of co- -Op- 
erative successes, and the whole cou: 
try would be benefited to a propor. 
tional extent. 





Packing schools the past winter ha 
been doing good work. They have 
been leavening th. 
lump. We are now 
ready -fora raise. At 
present the incentiv. 
to improve is not as pronounced as it 
should be. It should be fostered ang 
encouraged. One way to boost th 
cause of good grading and packin:. 
whether of barrels, boxes, baskets or 
crates, would be to have competitions. 
In large orchards and gardens th. 
packers might compete among them- 
selves for prizes offered by the ow- 
ers, the awards being for the best 
grading and packing of one, five, 10 or 


Fruit Packing 
Contests 


more commercial packages. All con- 
testants whose work scored above . 
certain figure should then be eligible { 
a genera] contest in the locality. Su 


a contest should be made the occas 
of a fete toward the close of the pick- 
ing season. tibbons, cups and ot! 
trophies perhaps more than eéash 
prizes would help to arouse enthu- 


siasm. Competitions might be ar- 
ranged for teams of men from near)y 
points. If it is an honor to win a 


checker, a chess, a bowling or a hoc! 
match which aids no one but the pla 
ers, Why sheuld it not be a greater 
honor to win in a fruit packing com- 
petition in which not only the actual 
participants but the orchard owners, 
and no less the general public, would 
all directly benefit? Country side con.- 
petitions for honors are a good thing. 
Let us have more of them. 


> 


During the last few years many of 
our readers have improved or made 
over their farm homes 
Making Over Some have added 
Farm Homes piazzas, or other add 
tions; have install. 
heating, lighting and water plants; 
have in some cases made over th 
rooms, adding a bath and installe 
other conveniences, or have done oth- 
er things in embellishing their farn 
homes. This magazine has led in thi 
movement of enriching country life. 
The editors- would like very much 
to get letters telling about these 
improvements, If a photograph is 
available we should like very 
much to have it. Those of 
our readers who have photographs 
showing “before and after” will great- 
ly assist by sending both. Prizes of 
$5, $3 and $2 will be awarded to the 
persons sending the best letters ac- 
companied by one or more _  photo- 
graphs describing their farm home 
improvements. These should be re- 
ceived by June 1. 
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Thurley Ruxton makes her bow to 
our readers next week, April 6. Who 
is she? The chief character 
Thurley ina most fascinating serial, 
Ruxton which is bound to hold the 
close attention of our reii- 
ers from the start.. The girl Thuricy 
Ruxton, around whom the story ¢cn- 
ters, has a most amazing time In New 
York city. At first occupying a humb!e 
position, she becomes the protegee of 
a multi-millionaire’s wife, poses for 4 
time as a missing German princess, 
and has a score of suitors at her beck 
and call; all of which brings about 
many complications, making a mighty 
interesting story. Be sure and read 
the opening chapters. 





Offering resolutions and_ telling 
things that would be nice to do re- 
minds me of an old fellow up in my 
country who one night went to 2 
prayer meeting. He was not of a re- 
ligious turn of mind. After the various 
people had given their testimony, the 
leader inadvertently asked him to say 
something. “I have been coming to 
the prayer meetings,” he ‘said, “for the 
last 40 years and I have heard a man 
get up over there and say that he 
wanted to be better, a man get up 
over here and say he was going to be 
better, a person get up there and say 
that he wished they would all pray for 
him so that he might be better. . Now, 
why don’t you do it?”—[W. F. Smith, 
Genesee County, N Y. 
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Marketing Surplus Garden Crops 
Most gardeners heve at times a sur- 
plus of vegetables for which it is often 
dificult te find a satisfactory market. 
There is no intention of producing 
more than can be sold by the usual 
method, but favorable growing condi- 
tions or heavy shipments from other 
sections or a liberal supply of other 
products, often reduce the demand for 
your particular crops. Whatever the 
cause, a surplus of vegetables gener- 
ally perplexes the grower. He is an- 
xious to sell at prices which will leave 
a profit and shrewd management is re- 
quired to accomplish this. 
- Attractiveness counts for more than 
anything else in selling garden prod- 
uce. If the vegetables look well, they 
will be likely to sell well. Thousands 
of gardeners have not learned this 
fundamental principle in the disposi- 
on of nearly all articles of commerce. 
The eye must be appealed to. When 
the market is crowded with all classes 
of produce, buyers are mor discrimi- 
nating, amd at such times it is espe- 
cially important to do everything 
which will contribute to the attrac- 
tiveness of the vegetables. 





Careful Preparation ivr Market 


This begins at harvest. Knowing 
that the market is crowded and that 
there will be a surplus, the greatest 
care should be exercised in the field. 
The vegetables should be in prime 
condition when harvested—ripe but 
not overripe. Bruising should be 
evoided and wilting of such crops as 
lettuee prevented. The vegetables | 
should be bright and clean, and they 
should be neatly and tastefully ar- 
ranged in clean packages. 

Tomatoes look better in carriers 
than in half-bushel baskets.” Celery 
presents a better appearance in small, 


white © erates holding a few dozen 
plants than in large, homely crates 
holding man: dozens. Cauliflower 
shows to better advantage in shallow 
trays holding a dozen heads than in 
barrels. Small packages attract buy- 
€ Tomatoes generally sell better in 
peck baskets than in half-bushel bas- 


If the basket has a bail it will 
be more likely at attract a buyer. 

A change of package often helps to 
make ready sales when markets are 
glutted. People become weary look- 

g at the same package and a change 
attracts attention and often relieves 
the situation. Too much care cannot 

exercised in packing. It is one of 
the secrets of successful marketing. A 
whele load of properly packed vege- 
tables can usually be sold more quick- 
ly and at better prices than a few 
bushels offered for sale in soiled bags 
or boxes. 

Careful Grading Pays 

Uniformity in size, form and color 
is essential. A single tomato off color 
or under size n repel a dozen buy- 
ers. Gardeners are slow to learn the 
importance of careful grading. Cali- 
fornia and the west have taught us 
that close grading and artistic packing | 
will sell fruits even in glutted markets, 
but eastern producers have been ex- 
tremely slow in the adoption of im- 
proved methods of marketing. 

Progressive gardeners here and there 
say it pays to advertise. Some use the | 
local papers, changing the form of the | 
advertisement as conditions may re- | 

ire. Others who are located on much- | 
traveled roads e blackboards at the 








gates. A Ne England gardener who 
ns ‘a retail wagon in several good 
towns of his community advertises his 


egetables on large, green cardboards. 
These cardboards are furnished his 
trons and, copving after the plan of 


ice dealers, they are placed in the 
ndow or in some other conspicuous 
place -when vegetables are wanted, An 
nereasing number of growers print 
their names and addresses or use 
brands or trademarks on the pack- 
ages. A watermelon grower at Mooore- 
town, N J, posts a label on. each 
melon. He has no difficulty in selling 


his melons and does not lose sleep be- 
cauce of a surplus, 

If there is sufficient help, the surp'us 
crops can often be worked up to ad- 
Vantage at home. Many tomato grow- 
ers find it is profitable to operate 
small canning outfits, thus caring for 
the surplus or any portion of the crop 
when prices are abnormally low. Sweet 
corn growers in Lancaster county, Pa, 
have found it profitable to dry this 
Crop for the city markets. Cabbage 
growers in nearly every state have 
found. it profitable to work up the sur- 
plus crop, and soft and bursted heads 
into sauerkraut. Peans, peas, rhubarb, 
asparagus and many other vegetables 





may be canned and disposed of during 
the winter season, The present high 
cost of living is encouraging to pro- 
ijucers who are interested in home can- 
ning, drying, preserving, etc. 


Chicago Milk Prices Remain Low 


The hoped-for increase in prices 
for summer milk was not realized 
when the Borden schedule for the 
next six months to Chicago producers 
were announced on March 15. The 
summer prices scheduled in these con- 
tracts are exactly the same as for last 
year, averaging for the six months 
25% cents per quart. 

In the accompanying table is shown 
the scale of prices by months per 100 
pounds net to the produter at the 
bottling works, as offered by the 
March 15 contracts. At the right- 
hand column of the table are shown 
the prices offered in the Chicago mar- 
ket for milk in bulk, per eight-gallon 
can, with freight prepaid to Chicago. 


Summer Prices for Milk 
Borden price Can shippers price 





per 100 ibs per 8 gal can 
PT Gee yrr pee 1.25 
DEED. daadinas ots 1.05 1.00 
SURG i ckecs . 1.00 5 
Pi) Baar a er ave BQ 1.15 
RUBE ik 505 38 1.45 1.25 
September ..... 15 1.30 


Average ...... 1.261-3 1.15 

Milk shipped in bulk in cans is 
handled by certain Chicago firms at a 
handling charge of 3 cents per can, 
with accounts guaranteed. A carry- 
ing charge of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
is added, and in addition to this about 
15 cents per 100 pounds is generally 
allowed to reimburse the farmer in 


FIELD AND DAIRY 


the extra investment in cans and 
other minor items which he has to 
carry above the expenses of the farm- 
er delivering milk to the bottling 
works in the country. Mr Grier, sec- 
retary of the milk producers’ associa- 
tion, states that about 50% of the 
milk coming into Chicago is shipped 
in cans, and is handled by independ- 
ent dealers throughout the city. 


New York Milk Market 





Tells bow and when to use them. 





At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p gt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no _ station 
charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York, The springlike weather 
early last week stimulates the demand 
to such anextent that alltalk of cut- 
ting of the rate before Apr 1 has ceased. 
At the end of the week the market 
was in a well-balanced, condition. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 


Harrows and Farm Tools 


Look for our trade-mark—it will 
_ gainst inferior, out-of-date 
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exhibition since 1840. 


40-qt cans fer the week ending Mar John Deere 
23 were as follows: | Plow Co. 
Milk Cream Moline, Ill. 


Mirle 66 ctkea see's cane Cease « 2,830 
Susquehanna .....+e++-. 


West Shore .....cccesese 











It illustrates and 
line of implements made. 
It ans- 
wers every question ahout farm machinery. 
No farmer can afford to be without this book. 


John Deere Plows, Cultivutors, 


Its e Write for it now. 


protect 


OHN EERE implements. have taken the 
at every world’s fair and inter- 


Get Quality and Servioe—vJohn 
Deere Dealers Give Both. 

Tell us whet farm tol 
you want to know abo 
and then ask for | i 


ut 
he big 
book, package No. X95 
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CERNE ics a ce cdvwcvedss 3 
Lehigh valley ...........+¢ 
New BAVOGe (.< ccecccvess 
Other sources .....+.... 
-—- — This ts a high-grade tool for the high-grade farmer. 
Totals 297.782 9.819 | Sew your grass seed when you're re: Never mind 
es ee . ’ thewind, Satisfaction guaranteed or your moneyback. 
2 | If your dealer does not hanale the STAR, write to 








Over Pay for un:ler work may be 


| STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N. Y. 
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before you buy a binder. 
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Take plenty of time to consider, compare all 
the points of all the machines you know of, 
If you do this thor- 
oughly, you will become convinced that an I H C 
binder will do the best work for you, be the most 
dependable, efficient, and durable of all the ma- 


There is quality in the material and construc- 
tion of 1H C harvesting machines that only a half 
century of experience can assure. There is a sim- 
plicity in the design which makes the working of 
the machines easy to understand and makes it 
safe to trust them in the hands of unskilled help. 
Last, and most important, I H C binders are 
backed by an organization that insures yourgetting 
interchangeable repair parts — parts that fit where 


International Harvester Company of America 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the best information obtainable on 


better farming. If you have any worthy questions concerning soils, crops. land drainage, ir ; 
fertilizer, etc., make zour inquiries specific and send them to | H C Service Bureau, Harvester 
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OUR EXPERIENCE 
IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 


Harvestin® and haying machines 
and tools, as sold today, are the 
result of over fiity yuane of careful 
Through 
season these men have followed our machines in 
the field in every grain-growing country, correct- 
ing all difficulties as they appeared or developed. 
The binders which are the result of such 
thorough work are now offered to you with the 
fullest assurance that when you use these machines 
your harvesting will be well done. 
conditions under which your crop must be har- 
i short or talk, standing, 
down or tangled, there is an I H C machine which 
will reap and bind it all; easily, surely, and with 
no annoying and expensive delays. 

H C harvesting machines as sold today, are a 
roduct as much as any machine can 
nished. All the difficulties that have 
developed up to date are overcome. 
ience is your safeguard. You have no experi- 
You take no risk when you buy 
a machine bearing one of these famous names: 


they belong—quickly in time of emergency. 


I HC harvesting machine owners know that if 
by accident any part of their machine should 
happen to break, an exact duplicate of that very 
part can be obtained quickly from the I H C local 
dealer. This point is of tue utmost importance 
when the grain is ripening or the harvest begun. 
It does away with all delays, all risks, all possibility 
of losing part of the harvest profit. 

Their many years of constant improvement 
place IHC harvesting machines in a class by 
themselves. Whether you choose a Champion, 
McCormick, Osborne, Milwaukee, Deering, or 
Plano binder, you are assured of getting a ma- 
chine built right and tested under every condition 
that you will ever have to meet at harvest time. 

The I H C local dealer handling these machines 
is the man for you to see. From him you can 
get information that will help you to make up 
your mind as to which binder wil! best insure the 
full profit of your season's work. Decide only 
after the most careful consideration and you wi 
surely buy an I H C machine. 


McCormick Osborne 
Milwaukee Plano 


When you have decided upon your binder, you 
will need a supply of binder twine. To get 
through the season with the least waste and 
trouble, buy one of the seven perfect!y depend- 
able brands of twine— Champion, McCormick, 
Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano. or Inter- 
national —in Sisal, Standard, Manila, 
and Pure Manila grades. 

Your most important work now is the 
selection of machines for this season's 
harvest. See the I HC local dealer 
handling these machines. He can help 
you decide, If it is not convenient for 
you to see him now, sit down and write 
for catalogues. A post card will bring 
you full information. 


every hatvest 
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” POLICE—MERITS ‘OF SO-CALLED LIFE 
~PLAN IN INSURANCE—LOWEST COST TO 
CARRY YEAR BY YEAR, AND ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION TO FAMILY—-THE SAVINGS 
ELEMENT IN ENDOWMENT  POLICY— 
WHAT FORM BEST FOR FARMER—BY 
STEWART ANDERSON. 


{TWO MORE PARTS YET TO FOLLOW] 

Every iife and endowment policy 
contains nonforfeiture provisions, 
under which if a man is unable to 
continue premium payments, or for 
any reason stops, he shall be able to 
withdraw in cash a part of what he 
has paid in or else shall have as 
much insurance, whether as paid-up 
insurance or extended term insurance, 
as his money will buy. There are 
usually three recognized nonforfeiture 
provisions: (1) Cash surrender value, 
(2) extended term insurance, (3) paid- 
up insurance, 

If the cash surrender value is taken 
the insurance is terminated. If that 
is not taken’ there remains the choice 
of extended insurance or of paid-up 
insurance. If extended insurance is 
taken, the full amount of the insur- 
ance is kept in force for a definite 
period, without further premium pay- 
ments; this-kind of insurance ‘has no 
loan vaiue. At the end of the definite 
period the insurance cumes to an 
end, If paid-up insurance is chosen 
it will be for a smaller amount than 
the face of the policy, but it will 
be perpetual insurance—that is, it will 
not come to an end after a definite 
period has elapsed, but will continue 
until the death of the insured makes 
it claimable. 


In most of the states extended term. 


insurance is the so-called automatic 
feature. This means that if a man 
stops paying premiums before they are 
all paid, and does not indicate his 
choice of settlement, but keeps silent, 
the policy will automatically, and 
without any action on his part, be 
turned into extended term insurance. 
In a few states, notably in Massachu- 
setts, paid-up insurance is the auto- 
matic feature. But the policies of 
several companies give the insured his 
choice of automatic feature. 

After the policy is issued he may tell 
the company that he wants automatic 
paid-up rather than automatic ex- 
tended insurance, or vice versa. It 
makes no difference to the company 
which kind is chosen, because they 
are the same in mathematical cost, 
It is for the insured to decide, know- 
ing his family circumstances, whether 
a large amount of insurance for a 
limited time, or a smaller amount for 
an indefinite time, will best meet his 
insurance needs, If a man is about 
to take a large policy it is worth his 
while to know whether or not the 
company pays dividends on extended 
term insurance and on paid-up insur- 
ance for a reduced amount, 

Every policy contains a reinstate- 
ment or revival provision, This is 
practically a non-forfeiture provision, 
although not generally so classed. A 
policy that has lapsed may, under this 
clause, be reinstated and put back in 
its original position,. either at any 
time within a stated number of years, 
or else at any time, upon payment of 
back premiums, with interest on 
them, and the furnishing of satisfac- 
tory evidence of good health. 

Further, if upon lapsing, the policy 
had value enough to turn it into 
either extended term or reduced paid- 
up insurance, the original- policy will 
be reinstated upon the conditions I 
have named, provided the cash value 
of the changed insurance has not 
been taken or the extended insurance 
period has not expired. 


“Trust Fund Feature 


Nearly. all policies nowadays con- 
tain clauses giving several modes of 
settlement when the insurance be- 
comes a claim by death or by the ma- 
turity of an endowment. Bear in 
mind that nearly all companies will 
pay installments monthly, quarterly, 
semiannually, or annualiy. And they 
will pay them for a term of years or 
for life. The policyholder has a wide 
range of choice in naming the 
amount of the installment. Further, 
he may ask that a certain amount be 
paid each year so long as the fund 
holds out. Or he may say, “pay (so 
much) at my death, and hold, the bal- 
ance at interest, paying the interest 
annually to (so and so), and at her 
death pay the balance of principal to 
(so and so).”» This is called a trust 
fund feature. The interest paid is 
usually as large as savings bank in- 
te and sometimes is larger. Then, 
by making’ a provision of this kind 
you avoid legal delay, or trust com- 
pany charges, and several kinds of 
trouble. 

ff you have a chijd for whom you 





wish to do a certain thing, or an aged 
parent, or a dependent brother or sis- 
ter, or if you have one of a hundred 
needs of insurance, under a modern 
installment policy you can meet the 
condition and supply the need. In 
place of any installment feature the 
insured frequently is given the option 
of choosing a straight annuity. This 
would provide for the paying of a 
definite sum to his beneficiary as long 
as she lives. If she dies after receiv- 
ing one annual payment, the company 
retains the remainder of the fund. 
On the other hand, if she lives far 
longer than the calculations said she 
ought to have lived, year by year the 
money still would go to her, 


Most Popular Form of Policy 

Having described the leading con- 
ditions of a modern policy, I will now 
say a few words about the plan of 
insurance that is in chiefest use to- 
day, the life policy. The life policy 
may be either an ordinary ‘life, under 
which the premium is paid during 
the lifetime of the ineaeed: or a lim- 
ited premium life, under which the 
premium is paid only during a stated 
number of years—usually 20, in which 
case the policy is called a twenty-pre- 
mium life, or twenty-payment life. 
Under this form the insurance is pay- 
able at death, whenever occurring, 
In a progressive company every de 
sirable feature of modern life insur- 
ance is contained in-this form of poi- 
icy—non-forfeiture, installment op- 
tions at settlement, reinstatement, etc. 

No changeless rule can be given as 
to who should and who should not 
take an ordinary life or a twenty-pay- 
ment life policy, but generally this 
can be said: A young man, married 
or about to marry, whose family 
needs the utmost of protection com- 
bined with saving, should take an or- 
dinary life. The premium is lower 
than on the twenty-payment life or 
on the endowment. Suppose he takes 
an ordinary life, and at the end of 20 
years finds that he no longer needs so 
much protection; he can then lapse 
it and retain a goodly amount of 
paid-up insurance, and all during the 
20 years his family will have been 
protected with a greater amount than 
he could have obtained under the 
twenty-payment life form for the 
same outlay. On the other hand, if 
a man is able to pay the somewhat 
larger premium of a twenty-payment 
life policy, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his payments will cease 
at a stated time and that his insur- 
ance cannot afterwards be a burden 
upon his declining years. It will have 
been nailed down tight. Bither form, 
however, is insurance at its best. 


Where Endowment Insurance Is Best 


Endowment insurance costs more 
in premiums than a life policy, and 
[To Page 490.] 








NO WORDS WASTED 


A Swift Transformation Briefly De- 
scribed 


About food, the following brief but 
emphatic letter from a Georgia woman 
goes straight to the point and is con- 
vincing. 

“My frequent attacks of indigestion 
and palpitation of the -heart culmi- 
nated in a sudden and. desperate ill- 
ness, from which I arose enfeebled in 
mind and body. The doctor advised 
me to live on. cereals, but none of 
them agreed with me until I tried 
Grape-Nuts food and Postum. 

“The more I used of them the more 
I felt convinced that they were just 
what I needed, and in a short time 
they made a different woman of me. 
My stomach and heart troubles dis- 
appeared as if by magic, and my 
mind ‘was restored and is as clear as 
it ever was, 

“T gained flesh and strength so rap- 
idly that my friends. were. astonished. 
Postum and Grape-Nuts have bene- 
fited me so greatly that I am glad to 
bear this testimony.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 





machine. Just the 
thing for Repairing Shecs, 
Harness Buggy Tops, etc. 
up Grain Bags, Tents, Awni 
and Wire Cuts on Horses and attle. = 
Makes a neat ———. sepely and q ickly 
contl pata © shrttho, mal 4 rabaliae ntl 
best srbted finom th - read. S oe: 3 tox ceded a ef 
t. 
Forrine sare eave “Bold 9 on syloed to gen e 
ser writes “Sold 11 first 4 hours, ’ Reg. price$1.00. 
wee le with Fin ie, 1 small, 1 curved 
need a bobbin of of thread or 
pos tor e, A for $1.00.. Get one kee 
pel KF po ans} ‘eae oe. at hen nif 
e 
your monsy. setinded revs = han Nise 
Dept. 


ANCHOR MFG. Co. DAYTON. @ 


PROTECTION FOR THE 





HOME 


Try wheels 30 for hea’ 
Tidee: Het mot ads. if wheel ane 


back comes your $¢ Write fet : Te not, 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


. soe ntainens 1 Alls to fit 
sooginedt ABs ieee, 0 ene: any axle, gove 
—, for men nt ft gy me Book Free. 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box 928, Quincy, Hl. 
BUY YOUR ROOFING DIRECT From THE FACTORY 


A ROOF THaT is PROOF AGAINST 
WIND, LIGHTNING, RAIN “2 =" 


ufacture 
the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll Cap. 
Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Fittings. It 
will pay you to send for catalog 7, and prices, 
Free. The Niles lron & Steel Roofing Co. , Niles, O. 








What do you do wits your old bags? Don’ ti: 
throw them away, we will buy Feed 0 
all kinds —Gluten, Beet, Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Ba : 
you highest prices. Write us today forfl: 
Prices and particulars, We pay the freight BP 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO., 


2nd & Lucas Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


We will sell you better farm and orchard op 
erties = i mpreved) end at lower prices, in 
York, than can be had elsewhere. More money 
is made in diversified farming, dairying, Jag d 
aptiiog and fruit growing in wee York than 
states. We know, because we are farmers. Call on 
us, - send for our specimen list =S N.Y. — 
B. F. McBURNEY = 
table Block, Syracus New York, or B08 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Titinois 
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pees Se 
Here's the Most 
for Your “loney 
in a Harrow 


The only barrow that crushes, cuts, turns 
smoothes and ary any kind or caent of 
a in ome operation. Works inch of 
soil. Chace es slopin; igh to 
pl chopping or trash buried by piow 
—— leaves it — where it does most goo.) 
The enly implement. you necd 


Pulverizing 
SAEs OW Clod 
rusher, Leveler 
because it 
less strain 


fertil '. 
to follow the plow. 


ACME‘: 


[aay you the most for your mone 
Sces better work, re are time, wi 

your horses—is! nepapeenin weightand in draft 
ba > Seetovest pate ed riding harrow, guaranteed 
unbreakable. Made oe one ot steeland iron, in 
* a size to sult your D to 1744 ft. wide. 

t. ‘*Preparation of the Soil’’—FREE 
The study of this book—written by _ highest 
authorities—means better crops and bigger 
postal now, then ask your Gealer 

about the Acme. 


QUANE H, NASH, Inc. 221 Divisien Ave. mBiagien HJ. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow * 
Syracuse, N. Y. Indianapolis Ind, Baltimore, Ma, 
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les, for drilling either dee 

d of soil or rock. Monnté = 
‘th engines or horse powers. Str ine 
. Any mec ic can operate th 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








if there is anything you want 


TO SELL 





TO EXCHANGE 


TO BUY 








in the line of breeding animals, seeds, nursery stock, eggs and 
poultry, machinery, implements or other commodities, and real 
estate, or if you are in need of work, or require help of any kind, 


Tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange, 
Help Bureau and Real Estate Market o the 
American Agriculturist 


This Department was inaugurated for the benefit of our subscribers, 
having been brought about by the number of our readers who have 
written us along this subject at frequent intervals for some time. 
It has proven a very simple, cheap, yeid and effective way of find- 

and everything that any farmer or 
buy or exchange. 


ing a quick market for an 
ef person may wish to sell, 
ments are eagerly read each w 


Among this vast number there are many who will be quick to buy 
what you have to sell or trade for anythin 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 
cents per word per insertion, the name and address to be counted 
as part of the advertisement. Each initial or a number counts as 
one word. Cash must accompany each order. 

No Black-Faced Type .or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 
even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. 
vertisement briefly worded is as effective as a 
Everybody reads the Farmers’ Exchange 
tisement is bound to be effective, whether it is little ‘or big. 
department to bring your wants to the attention of our readers, surely you 

find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs so little to make your 


wants known. 


The advertise- 
by thousands of farm families. 


g you wish to exchange. 


Usually a short ad- 
larger one that would cost more. 
Department, so that your adver- 
If you use this 





USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 
and Send it with the Copy for Your Ad. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Name-_-.... 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ment (at 6c a word) as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading, in your 
Farmers’ Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, same to 
appear for............weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 








Seis oicuace- 





Postoffice..... 





Remit by postal or express money order. Cash or amps should be seat by registered mail. | 





























Mere nearly Dalanced ra ee 


March 80, 1912 





‘CROP WORTH 





CONSIDERATION 


SOY BEANS NEGLECTED CROP OF GREAT VALUE 


Both Forage and Grain Excellent Feeds—Good Soiling Crop for Dairymen—Hogging Off Makes Profits— 
How to Plant, Grow and Harvest—Yields to Be Secured-—-Varieties for Feeding or for Fertilizer— 
Pertinent Facts About the Plant~Well Known in Middle South—Worth Consideration North 


The soy bean is a legume admirably 
suited to general corn belt conditions, 
rich in feeding qualities, valuable as 
a fertilizer and producing a grain of 
high market price, which is unknown 
on the average farm. It “has been 
grown as a part of the regulur crop 
rotation in: but comparatively. few in- 
stances in this country. Its feeding 
and fertilizing properties, as well as 
certain other charactéristics, snould 
commend it to the attention of every 
middle western farmer who produces 
general crops in a scientific rotation. 

The soy bean is a warm weather 
plant, and, therefore, should not be 
planted until late in the season. June 
i is usually soon enough, unless the 
season is uncommonly early. If the 
soil is thoroughly warm the beans 
may be planted late in May. Even 
late in- June, after the rye crop has 
been removed, the beans may b: sown 
in the stubble and a good forage crop 
secured, 

Soy beans are 
24 to 32 inches 


best seeded in rows 
apart at the rate of 
about three pecks per acre, Cultiva- 
tion similar to the best practice of 
corn growing is most favorable for 
this trep. Planting may be done with 
the ordinary grain drill with every 
other hole stopped, so as to make the 
right spacing between rows. The ma- 
chine should be so adjusted as to drop 
seven or eight seecs to each foot in 


the row. It will always pay to wait 
until conditions are favorable before 
planting the beans. Put them into 


the ground when the soil is warm and 
moist, so that germination will be 
rapid and sure, They must not be 
planted too deeply. Cultivation should 
not be continued after the foli--ve 
shades and covers the ground. Neither 
should cultivation be given when the 
plants are wet from dew or rain. 

Soy beans are of particular value as 
a substitute for any earlier planted 
crop which has been destroyed by 
drouth or flood, or which for any rea- 
fon will net pay to let stand. The 
ground can be quickly prepared and 
soy beans sown broadcast or drilled 
for a forage crop. In this case, a 
heavier seeding per acre should be 
given. The Missouri experiment sta- 
tion found that from one bushel to 
1%, bushels of soy beans per cere 
produce a paying stand of forage for 
hog pasture later in the summer. 

A light, loamy soil is best, although 
any soil that will produce corn - *%] 
grow soy beans with about the same 
relative degree of success, providing 
inoculation is present. Although this 
plant is a legume, it neéds the proper 
bacteria in the soil, as do clover and 
alfalca, before the nitrogen-storing 
nodules can be formed on the roots. 
For this. reason it is frequently ad- 
visable to sow from 1200 to 1500 
pounds of soil from an old soy bean 
fiela@ on land intended for this crop. 
A geed dressing of barnyard manure 
will answer as well. By this means 


not enly is heavier crop production 
encouraged, but the plant is able to 
collect and store away nitrogen from 


the air for the enrichment of the Soil. 

The crop may be used either for 
dry ferage, for soiling purposes, for 
Silage or for grazing. It is particu- 
larly adapted to grazing hogs. If 
useé@ as a solling crop it may be cut 
and fed from the time the plant be- 
gins to bloom until the pods ripen. 
Of course, the more advanced the 
stage of maturity the richer is the 
feed in protein, because of the devel- 
cpment-of the beans in the pod. For 
the best quality of soy bean hay the 
crop should be cut when in full 
bloom and the pods just beginning to 
form, For silage, however, it Should 
be left until the pods are well formed 
and the seeds nearly grown. Although 
it makes an excéllent quality of silage 
when used alone, it is most freqeunt- 
ly mixed with corn silage. By run- 
ning alternate loads of corn and soy 
beans through the silage cutter the 
feed is placed in the silo in rather 
sharply defined layers, and may be 
fed in the desired proportion. This 
mixture makes a much’ more nearly 
balameed ration than either corn 
silage or soy bean silage alone. The 
highly nitrogenous character of the 
soy beans balances the high carbohy- 
drate content of corn and forms @ 


When more. than 





10 
etown the experiment’ stations awuccem’ 


mend the use of the regular bean 
harvester. If only a small crop is 
grown, however, it can be cut with 
the scythe or mowing machine, or 
Pulled by hand. At the Kansas ex- 
periment station soy beans were har- 
vested successfully by removing the 
shovels from a common cultivator 
and belting on in their place large 
horizontal knives sloped _ slightly 
backward. By driving between the 
rows as in cultivating corn, two rows 
could be cut at once, the knives cut- 
ting off the stalks just above the 
ground. 

Yields vary considerably. At the 
Connecticut experiment station, on 
fairly good land that -had been ma- 
nured, a yield of 10 tons per acre of 
green forage was secured. Yields of 
15 tons per acre have been reported 
from other points. Yields of 25 to 
40 busuels per acre of dried beans 
have been reported from eastern sta- 
tions, while at the Kansas station un- 
der field conditions 13 bushels per 
acre was the average several years 
ago, and the cost of production given 
at 30 to 35 cents per bushel. 

The dried beans are of. extremely 
high fe-ding. value, ranking with lin- 
seed meal as a protein concentrate. 
At the Kansas station 30% better 
gains were made when soy bean meal 
was fed to hogs as part of the ra- 
tion than when kafir or corn meal 
alone was fed. The beans may be fed 
whole or ground or unthreshed with 
the forage. If fed in the form of 
meal with kafir cr with other ground 
grains, the mixture should be mois- 
tened. Soy beans are too rich in pro- 
tein to be fed as an entire grain ra- 
tion. More economical gains will be 
secured hy supplying corn, millet, or 
some of the other fattening grains 
with it. 

It is said that heavy feeding of 
soy beans to dairy cows tends to the 
production of soft butter. For this 
reason it is not advisable to feed 


more than three or four pounds of 
soy bean meal per day per cow and 
this, of course, is mixed with other 
grain. As a soiling crop; however, it 
has given excellent resuits both from 
the standpoint of milk and butter 
production. Here, 
is a very desirable feed to 
green corn or sorglium. 

In 1910 the Missouri experiment 
station planted soy beans on ground 
which had produced rye in 1909 and 
soy beans in 1908 This field was 
Plowed on March 2 and was worked 
occasionally to destroy the weeds and 
hold the. mdisture. The beans were 
planted on June 15 at the rate of 1% 
‘bushels per acre, medium early yel- 
low being the variety. When the 
beans were about 4 inches high the 
field was again harrowed to destroy 
any small weeds that had sprouted, 
A very satisfactory stand was secured 
and the crop was utilized for hog pas- 
ture, beginning on September 13. The 
forage was supplemented with three- 
fourths of a full ration vf corn. The 


mix with 


crop pastured 12 hogs per acre from | 


September 13 to October 25, and the 
amount of gain accredited to the for- 
age was 180 pounds. This made a 
net profit per acre of $10.99. A par- 
ticularly desirable feature of hogging- 
off the soy bean crop is that there Is 
no soil waste. 

The leading varieties of soy beans 
are the early white, medium early 
green, medium black, early brown, 
early yellow and dwarf early yellow. 
Early white is considered one of the 
best varieties to grow for seed, and 
the medium early green is particu- 
larly valuable for soiling and for 
silage. The large late varieties are 
considered best for green manuring 
because they produce such a heavy 
growth of foliage. 

To get more out of a barrel of ap- 
ples put more in.—[H. M, Dunlap, Illi- 
nois, 





as with silage, it | 
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Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Strect, Hackettstown, N. J. 
1561 Terminal Building, New York 
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There isn’t any doubt about the quality of the paint you 
have bought AFTER you have bought it and used it 


whether you buy SW'P for your house, Commonwealth 
Barn Red for your outbuildings, S-W Wagon and Imple- 
ment Paint for your machinery and wagons, or S-W 
Brighten-Up Finishes for floors, woodwork and furniture, 
you get what the greatest paint organization in the world is 
willing to stake its reputation on as being the best. 


Then if you have gone wrong in your selection, it is too 


late; the mischief is done. 


While there is a wide difference in paint—in its covering, 
its protecting and its enduring qualities, still there is no 


gamble in buying paint. 


A little investigation will teach you that among paint 





rt 


manufacturers there is one that stands out as the pioneer in 


this country—one that has been making paints and var- 
nishes of the highest quality for forty years, and has grown 
to be the largest paint and varnish concerf-in the world. 
That concern is The Sherwin-Williams Co,—a name 
to remember when buying paint for eyery farm need. For 


 SHERWIN-WILL 
PAINTS EVARNISHES gg 


Pe ee Phe Sheree Willow Oe wae San ee 





everywhere. Ask for color cards. Address all 


Our Free Book 
tells just what paint to buy 


for every surface on the farm and just how to apply it. . 
This book is free. It should be in the hands of every farmer. 
Send for it today. 
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The most important work that has 
been carried on lately by the depart- 
ment of plant breeding of Cornell 
university is that of the improvement 
eZ timothy hay. From the thousands 
of plants grown.and studied some 
types or varieties have been isolated. 
Seventeen of the most promising ones 
were increased and tested for the last 
two years in comparison with piats 
grown froin good commercial seed. 
‘Both received the same care and at- 
tention. In the crop of 1911 there 
Was an average gain of 1.5 tons an 
acre for the new varieties over that 
ef the commercial varieties. These 
results were obtained at Ithaca. Some 
seed has already been distributed to 
see if it will produce as well in 
ether sections of the state. A bulle- 
tin will soon be issued describing the 
whole work and giving complete and 
detailed results. 5 

This spring the department intends 
to work a number of co-operative 
seed plats of corn and. potatoes with 
the farmers of the state. The de- 
partment wishes to help the farmers 
grow their own seed, and has already 
arranged for 25 new plats. There is 
still time to arrange for a co-opera- 
tive plat this season and the depart- 
ment will be glad to doa so if anyone 
wishes. 


Overseer S. J. Lowell 


At the recent meeting of the New 
York state grange Worthy Lecturer 
Lowell was promoted to tue office of 
overseer of the state grane, He is one 
of the best known grange workers in 











\ S. J. Lowell 


the state, isa member of the historic 
Fredonia grange, No 1 patrons of hus- 
bandry, the first subordinate grange 
ever organized in the United States, 
and is a most successful farmer and 
grape grower. Up to the time of his 
eleetion as state lecturer he was the 
active head of a grape shipping asso- 
ciation which had successfully worked 
out a co-operative system of shipping. 
He has been master of his local 
grange, of his Pomona grange and has 
held different offices in the state 


grange. 

In 1909 he started what is perhaps 
the first of its kind in the country, # 
plan for a series of conferences for 
grange lecturers to cover the. entire 
state. He carried this out successfully, 
making it a part of his annual work. 


Hop Trading Slow 


Hop. growers in New York are not 
disposed to contract hops for future 
delivery. They have turned down of- 
fers from dealers of 30@35c p Ib for 
state hops of 1912 growth. The 
amount of business doing in New York 
state is so small as to be almost nil. 
Occasional sales are reported on the 
Waterville market at 30@35c, these 
being of inferior goods. Most of the 
transactions have been in small lots, 
five to 25 bales. 

On the Pacific coast there is more 
or less contracting for crops, con- 
tracts running one to five years. In 
Cal one-year contracts have been 
signed by a few growers to deliver 
hops at 25@ 27c; for 1911 growths 38@ 
40c has been paid recently. Crop con- 
ditions im Cal -have. recently been 
greatly improved by copious rains. 

At New York city, prime to choice 
1911 state hops are quoted at 46@50c 
p Ib, medium to good 40@48c, Pacific 
coast prime to choice 43@45c, medium 
to ‘ood 40@42c, German 85@90c. 
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IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


sinkholes were getting numerous, but 
a change in temperature served to 
freeze up the mud. More snow has 
since fallen. Mr Edward Swartz is 
sawing wood for farmers. Local 
dairymen have just renewed their 
contract for furnishing milk to the 
bottling works at Nassau another 
year. Julius Goodermote, John Hoff- 
man and Harold Kinney of Nassau 
have each recently purchased a val- 
uable work horse. Peter Kelly has 
sold his farm to Mr Gottlieb. Eldoras 
Chitenden will work the farms of 
Philemon and Ward Williams the 
coming season. Eggs are but 20c p 
doz. Hay is rather scarce and sells 
at barn for $18 to 20 p ton. Feed is 
$1.60 p 100, 


Schoharie Co—Roads were in bad 
shape till the 21st, when a heavy snow 
Zave a little sleighing and filled the 
muddy spots. At George Keyser’s auc- 
tion, near North Blenheim, cows sold 
for from $30 to $50 ea. Farming im- 
plements sold very cheap. Some 
sugar bushes were tapped but not 
much sap has run so far, Hay is 
scarce and sells for $20 p ton at barn. 
Four weeks old pigs-are $3 ea. Eggs 
are 18c p doz, butter 28c p Ib. 


Saratoga Co—An experienced man 
with good habits can demand for 
work on a farm from $35 to $60 a 
month with board and mending. The 
blizzard struck this place with a 
snow storm of 6 inches; before this 
snowstorm of 6 inches! before this 
were being used. Fred Howard of 
South Glens Falls is selling eggs and 
poultry for fancy prices. The new 
trunk line is surveyed in the town of 
Morea. Ellsworth Jacobie is doing a 
great business in buying and selling 
cattle. He is also running a meat 
cart, Fred Pierce will move, April I, 
to Mrs Emma Stevens’ farm to work 
it for her. Frank Sweet will move 
from there to his own farm,2 miles 
east of Gansevoort. Potatoes are now 
$1.35 p bu, spring pigs $3 ea, eggs 22c 
p doz, butter 35c p lb, cows from 50 
to 75 ea. Hay is scarce at $17 p ton. 
Beef cattle are*scarce. Henry Davis 
has moved into the large Heneberson 
farmhouse on the river road. 


Franklin Co—The recent thaw 
made traveling with team almost dan- 
gerous. It put a stop to drawing 
loads, and cars that were partly filled 
with hay or potatoes remained un- 
filled. Auctions have been numerous 
and stock has brought a fair price, 
Sut not as high as last year: Not 
anany changes in farm tenants... Cows 
are not doing as well generally as 
some years. A number have had sick 
cows, some of which have died. Po- 
tatoes bring $1 p bu at cars. Eggs 
are 20c p doz, butter 338c p lb. About 
10,000 bus of potatoes were shipped 
from Chateauguy last week. Crippen 
Brothers of Burke have sawed this 
winter about 2000 cds of wood on the 
Cc. E. Drown place in Belmont. 


More Potatoes in Stenben—One of 
the coldest winters in the history is 


past and warm weather prevails. 
Wheat and grass look well at this 
date. Fodder is getting very scarce. 
The local demand for hay and straw 
is above N Y prices. The few pota- 
toes left are going to market at $1.10 
p bu. A good many red beans are 
unsold; demand is slow at $2 p bu. 
Peaches in the Lake Keuka belt are 
reported killed and crops injured by 
sévere weather. Potato acreage will 
be increased 10%. Barley will be the 
main grain crop sown. Beans will he 
neglected. 


Oswego Co—Numerous farms have 
been und are changing hands. A num- 
ber of new farm tenants have been 
put on. Frank Ingison of Mallory has 
sold his farm to George Coss. Alfred 
Burr has moved to his farm, pur- 
chased of John Boyle. L. B. Camp- 
bell has rented his farm to W. D. 
Wilkinson. Julian George has. pur- 
chased the Dinon farm. As snow is 
disappearing slowly, the highways are 
in bad condition. Ordinarily snow and 
i.e have all disappeared long. before 
Apr 1, but this year indications point 
to plenty of ice being in the ponds 
Apr 1, It is anticipated that cheese 
will be high this year, increasing prof- 
its in the dairy business as compared 
with last year. Farm auctions are 
numerous. Eggs are down to 20c p 
doz, butter Pp }b. Potatoes are 
$1.25 and scarce. Many farmers are 
writing letters to the officials at 
Washington recommending. legisla- 
tion favoring the establishment by 
law of parcel post. 


Orleans Co—This region experienced 
its. hardest winter for a number of 
years. Roads in poor condition, due 
to” melting snowdrifts. Muoh ice is 
still in Lake Ontario. Many changes 
have. taken place on farms. About 
150 acres tomatoes will be raised for 
local canning; chief varieties . Early 
Jewel and Success. Some contracts 
for small fruits have been made with 
sour cherries at 5c p 1b, black rasp- 
berries Sc and red raspberries at 7c, 
Apples of 'hl crop yet in-storage in 
this county, estimated at about 140,- 
000. bbis, ‘with about 65,000 at Albion, 

000. in. Me@ina,~25,000 in: HoNey and 
Lyndonville: Butter is 


, consolidation 


- grade Holstein--cows. 


searce, Eggs have dropped:-to 20c 
p doz. Price of hay loeally is about $28 
p ton, Yates township:«is without any 
state road. in. road ‘was surveyed 
a few years ago, but apparently 
abandoned, 


Otsego Co—Northern maple is now 
competing with the southern cane. A 
good flow of sap is reported. A farm- 
ers’ special train, in process of prep- 
aration at Ithaca, is to pass through 
Oneonta April 2. The six local rural 
telephone companies of the town of 
Otego have adopted resolutions of 
forming one _ strong 
company. Native beef is dull in local 
markets and most of the cattle turned 
off are shipped to N Y city. Eggs are 
20c p doz. 

Wyo Co—Potatoes are $1.10 p 
bu, hay $20 p ton, beans $2.15 p bu. 
Very few potatoes unsold. Heavy 
stiow -Mar 21 after two days’ thaw. 
Much damage done by water on Gen- 
esee flats. Farm work is well along. 
Many have tapped sugar _ bushes. 
Many auctions have been held. Cows 
are not selling as well as early in 
winter. Fodder is becoming scarce. 


Schuyler Co—The recent warm 
weather has melted snow from fields, 
and all the streams are high. At pres- 
ent winter grain appears excellent, 
but as it is now exposed, many farm- 
ers fear damage from. later freezes. 
The road survey of this section has 
been completed and the state road 
from Watkins to Dundee is expected 
through the village of Reading Cen- 
ter this summer. Roads are at pres- 
ent in good condition, considering 
the time of year. Owing to severe 
winter many potatoes and other veg- 
etables have been frozen. An excep- 
tionally large number of horses are be- 
ing sold this spring, probably due to 
the high price of feed. They average 
about $200-ea,. The following farms 
have recently been sold: Byron 
O’Daniels to H. O. Howard, D. M. 
Raymonds to William Randal, Mrs 
A, Ayers to Warner Hetfield. 


Genesee Co—For years past hay and 
coarse fodder have not been as scarce 
and high as at present... At a recent 
auction sale near Stafford alfalfa hay 
sold for $33.50 p ton. There have 
been more auction sales within a ra- 
dius of 10 miles of Stafford than in 20 
years past. At a sale near Leroy hay 
was sold for $28 p ton, barley for 
$1.50 p bu. Cows are not bringing 
high prices. on account of scarcity of 
fodder. Horses continue to bring high 
prices at auction sales, selling for 
$225 ea and upward. The ground be- 
ing frozen to a depth of 2 ft recent 
rainfalls and a thaw left a body of 
water on the surface that remained 
for several days, much to the injury 
of grass and wheat. Wheat is now 
bare of snow and many fields are 
looking very gray. Farm help is 
somewhat scarce and demands from 
$30 to $35 p month, There are many 
changes among farm tenants. Consid- 
erable real estate is» being sold. Ship- 
pers were paying $115 .p bu for po- 
tatoes at Stafford the middle of Mar, 
but the ruling price is $1.p bu. Grow- 
ers who stored their cabbage realized 
$40 to $45 p ton. Much cabbage upon 
being trimmed for market was found 
to be frozen and unfit for sale.. The 
acreage is likely to be somewhat in- 
creased this season. 


Niagara Oo—Sleighing. lasted .from 


Jan 7 till Mar 16. A farmérs’ insti=_ 


tute was recently held in Gaspert. 
The speakers handled well the sub- 
jects which were of interest to farm- 
ers-and fruit growers. Feed stuff is 
very scarce and high. A number 
of farmers will have to buy. Hay is 
$22 p ton delivered loose, cornstalks 
10 to $12 ton, oats 55¢c p bu, corn 
Oc, beans £1.80, potatoes $1, cabbage 
$50 p ton. Hired help is scarce and 
wages are ‘high, $30 p month or more 
being asked. 


Fulton Co—A. new farmhouse is 
being built by F. A. Hill, the Pine 
Lake postmaster. The house is a 
large 2% story wooden structure and 
contains 15 rooms and will cost at 
least $2000. The farm will be stocked 
as soon as possible. In this section 
the most popular. breeds.of swine are 
the OTIC and the Poland-China. 
Chickens, Barred Rock and White 
Leghorn. Corn and corn meal are 
$1.75. p 100, bran and .middlings $2, 
milk retails at.S8e p qt,.butter 3dc p Ib. 


Jefferson , .Co—Considerable. snow 
left,. with ‘indications of a backward 
spring.. Country .roads._ are in. very 
poor shape. .- Stock: winteréd in good 
shapé, although fodder is getting low 
with. some .farmers.. -Hay--is~ selling 
for $20 to $24 p ton, with very little 
to purchase... Commercial feeds are 
the highest known for years; . Butter 
is 26 to 30c p Ib, eggs.20c p doz. 
Potatoes are not’ to be-had, at any 
price. Oats are 55c p bu. Cows are 
searce and sell at to $75: each. 
es aa . gg ene combineten 
rs) mburger. cheese, factories _ made 
the price for milk $1.25 p 100 for 
the season, with option on a scale 
price p month: W.. P:- Longerfelter 
left this week .for Oswego: count 

hase a. carload of registered and 


maple sugar and: syrup are’ good, :* 
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With the Legislature 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Several important agricultural bills 
will take their chances in the vortex 
created by the adjournment of the 
legislature on March 29. Among them 
will be the Sullivan bill, to require 
the licensing of farm produce com- 
mission merchants by the state com- 
missioner of agriculture and requir- 
ing each to file a bond in the penalty 
of $2000. When the bill was debated 
in the assembly, Thomas B, Caugh- 
lan, a fruit broker, representing the 
first New York district, declared that 
the proposed law was in the interest 
of the speculators, while Mr Sullivan 
of Chautauqua county, who introduced 
the bill, said that it was in the inter- 
est of the farmers and would protect 
them from the Sharps, who took their 
produce and disappeared -before pay- 
ing for it. In the assembly the bill 
passed by the vote of 79 to 35. 

In this connection it might. be 
stated that Gov Dix’s state food in- 
vestigation commission, having fin- 
ished its sixth week of public hear- 
ings in New York city, finds that 30% 
of the consumer’s dollars goes to de- 
fray the expense cf handling and to 
accumulated profits after the food 
reaches New York city, and it esti- 
mates that if an improved, system of 
distribution could be devised whereby 
10% of this cost could be eliminated, 
the resultant saving would suffice to 
pay the interest on New York’s city 
debt. The committee found that the 
food staples in New York -passed 
through. five intermediaries. Another 
of the important bills whose success 
is uncertain is Assemblyman Pemble- 
ton’s, to exempt from the provisions 
of the penal law the placing of adver- 
tisements of agricultural fairs along 
the highways, 


Value of Small Gardens 

Dr A. S. Downing, assistant state 
commissioner of education, recently 
told members of the Y M C A how 
they could get not only exercise and 
pleasure out of a small garden; but 
profit as. well. “It is the time. of 
year,” he said, “when those of us 
who have gardens shauld get busy.” 
He declared that everyone has an 
innate love of nature and that that 
love could not be better enhanced 
than in a small garden. He told his 
hearers, too, that it was not always 
one continued round of pleasure, be- 
cause of the many obstacles and dis- 
appointments which occur, He 
thought that May 10 was early enough 
to begin the open garden inthis séc- 
tion, because up to that time the 
ground was not favorable to grewth. 
He maintained that the garden was 
a paying proposition to the subur- 
banite, and cited in his own case that, 
including hire, implements, ete, his 
net profit last year was $20, besides 
the payment’fin good health as a 
result. “I think that it is werth the 
trouble and care that one has to- put 
up with, and I am sure that the gar- 
dén. adds. beauty to the suburbanite’s 
home.”  ># . é 

As a Valuable assistant to the 
farmier in keeping down insect -pests 
much attention is. being paid to ~the 
pheasant, There is a state-wide de- 
mand for. the eggs and birds; the 
state conservation commission says; 
that despite the fact that the depart- 
ment will more than double the num- 
ber of pheasants and eggs distributed 
last year, the supply will be inade- 
quate to meet the demands fade 
upon it. Farmers declare that they 
like to see the. beautiful birds in. their 
fields: -The pheasant is said to be 
the foe of all kinds of insects and 
worms which prey upon grewing 
crops. Applications for birds and 
eggs thus far received will exceed the 
supply four times over. This is peint- 
ed out by the commission as a reason 
for the establishment of additional 
game farms, where not only pheas- 
ants, but other game birds as well 
may be reared to resteck the deplet- 
ed..cover and. keep up the supply to 
the wants and demands. Applications 
received thus far number 4204, and 
were for 125,472 eggs and-28,022 birds. 
There have .béen distributed 74,380 
eggs and’ 20,352 birds. -The one farm 
now opérated by the state it is ex- 
pected will be able to furnish 30,000 
eggs and = birds this year. Spe- 
cial instruction in methods for com- 
bating injurious insects; including 
spraying apparatus and mixtures, will 
be given by experts at the spring 
farmers’ institutes in different parts 
of the state, which are now weil 
under: way.. Another feature at the 
spring. institutes is the care of the 
child on the farm,: talks being given 
by Mrs Harrington, at the home-mak- 
‘er’s sessions, which follow .the more 
serious- discussions on. ore 
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Delaware Developments 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Well-te-do New York and Pittsburg 
parties are planning to locate a big 
farm products company in the vicinity 
of Smyrna. An option has been se- 
surea@ on the Spruance farm. The 
plan is to set over 200 acres of the 
finest varieties of apples. While the 
trees are growing the land will be 
used for producing vegetables for 
shipment to the city markets. A cold 
storage plant, a juice factory and also 


a pickle and preserve works will 
probably be connected with the 
project. 


The state board of agriculture is 
authority for the statement that a 
vell-mamaged apple orchard will give 
a clear income of $100 to $1000 an 
acre. The farmers of the lower part 
of the state are interested in establish- 
ing the study of agriculture in rural 
schools, The plan as proposed is that 
the farmers in every school district 
organize an agricultural educational 
society te meet in the schoolhouses 

very Friday night. There is a law in 

this state that schoolhouses can be 
sed enly for educational purposes, 
but as this is an educational purpose 
it is net thought there will be any 
opposition on the part of the school 
poard, People acquainted with the 
conditiens prevailing in the country 
are well aware that it is practically 
impossible for farmer boys to attend 
the state agricultural schools. 

The shert crop of Irish potatoes last 
year is causing large quantities of 
Eurepean potatoes to be imported 
here. It is said that much of these 
importations are from regions infected 

th the potato wart disease, which is 
said to be more destructive than 
blight or scab. Potato growers should 
take warning and not plant these 
imported potatoes, for it is said if the 
disease Once appears in the fields it 
vill be practically impossible to eradi- 
cate it. 

Accerding to a report made by Prof 
Cc. A. McCue, horticulturist of the ex- 
periment station, the extreme cold 
weather of the past winter has killed 


many peach buds, Some _ varieties 
have suffered more than others. The 
long, dry summer had caused the 


peach to form its terminal buds early. 
Just as this condition was reached 
unusually heavy rains occurred and 
the bids were started into growth 
again, with the result that many were 
insuff&ciently protected by the bud 
scales when winter set in. 

Strawberry growers report that the 
cold weather has not injured the 
strawberry plants and the crop gives 
every indication of being a record one, 
Field creps are showing up more than 
an average condition notwithstanding 
the zere weather. Pears it is thought 


will again prove money makers, par- 
ticularly if the growers will let them 
grow larger and become almost ripe 


without taking advantage of the first 
cash market. 
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Farmers’ institutes were held in two 


places this year, Prices Station and 
Church Hill, Considering inclement 
weather and bad roads, attendance 
was geod and interest very keen. 


Many very practical ideas were taken 
home and will be put into practice. 
Attention was cailed to the necessity 
of testing seed corn as extreme cold 
has damaged the germ to some extent. 


Several brands of lime are being 
boomed under very high sounding 
names and Director Hill was asked to 


explain seme of the differencesin qual- 
ity. Greund oyster shell was recom- 
fended asa satisfactory source of lime, 
and cheaper in price than the big 
name brands. 

Extreme cold weather has greatly 
damaged the peach crop. Yellow fruit 


has very few live buds; some varieties 
white fruit one-third or more live buds. 
Should a fair per cent of live buds 
ripen fruit, there may be peach enough 
to go around, Buds are swelling, but 
considerable young wood is frozen, 


Wheat made a fair growth during the 
fall, but froze back some. A few warm, 
sunshiny days and warm showers have 
made a@ great improvement. 

Little work was done during the 
winter, and farmers are very busy. 
Feed is getting scarce, Hay is high. 
Young grass is beginning to show and 
promises to do well if stock can be 
kept off long enough to give a good 
Start. Some gardening is being done. 
Poultry is doing finely, but eggs are 
away dewn in price, 16 cents a dozen. 
Butter searce, and selling for 30 to 35 
cents a pound. A fair supply of pota- 
toes ig en hand, but seed potatoes are 
Scarce amd high, After considerable 
effort farmers and packers have 
agreed te $10 a ton for tomatoes. In- 
dicatiens are a large acreage will be 
Planted, Farmers’ interests have been 
‘looked to” in the Maryland legista- 
ture by W. Irving Walker of Queen 
Anne county and James G. Harris of 





Kent county. Such men as these are 
what the country needs in law-making 
assem biies, 


Harford Co—Probably the largest 
and best ‘herd of pure-bred and 
graded Holstein cows and heifers in 
the county was sold Mar 20 by 
Joseph S. Whiteford on his farm at 
Whiteford, They were in fine condi- 
tion and brought attractive 
One pure-bred cow brought 
Several others sold for over $100 with- 
out calves, The grade cows brought 
from $45 to $90, and calves and 
heifers from $25 to $80. Mr White- 
ford has spent 25 years in the dairy 
business and is one of the most pros- 
perous farmers and canners in the 
county. The farm of the late Robert 
Little of Castleton and the heirs of 
the late James Little, containing up- 
ward of 100 acres, was sold on Mar 
18 to David Little for $3000. 


Washington Co—Farmers are get- 
ting ready for spring work and some 
plowing has been done. Heavy rains 
‘have delayed outside work. Fruit 
farmers all getting spraying appara- 
tus in shape and in a few days work 
will be on in real earnest. Much in- 
terest is now taken in this direction. 
Farm sales are about over. Good 
prices were had for all kinds of 
stock, cows bringing from $40 to $60 
ea, horses from $75 to $200 as to age 
and quality. Wheat looks well, hav- 
ing stood hard winter fairly well. Feed 
is high, Clover hay is $24 p ton, corn 





80c p bu, potatoes $1.20, butter 26c p 
lb, eggs 18c p doz. Practically no 
peaches left in this county. Many 


trees in low ground were damaged by 
severe cold. Apples and small fruits 
seem all right and promise a good 
crop. 

Frederick Co—Past winter was the 
coldest since 1856. Seldom, if ever, 
have there been as many public sales 
as this year. A few farms have been 
sold at $50 to $95 p acre. A number 
of farmers are selling their stock. 
Feed of all kinds is scarce and high. 
Hay is $25 p ton, bran $30, potatoes 
$1.25 p bu. Probably but few pota- 
toes will be planted. 


Kent Co—The Md agri col lece 
turers recently held a farmers’ inti- 
tute at Sassafras. Sassafras grange 
is in a thriving condition and is doing 
some good work. Farm wages about 
the same as last year, or $16 to $18 
gmontm. Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 


to 35c p lb. Feed is high and 
searce. A good many horses have 
died during winter from various 
causes. 





NEW YORK 


Sullivan Co—Have had much rain 
in Mar, yet a good many wells are 
nearly dry. Farmers are getting ready 
to make maple sugar and to begin 





spring work. Snow is nearly gone 
and roads are very muddy in some 
places. Potatoes are $1 p bu, buck- 


wheat $1.60 p 100, veal calves 7c p Ib, 
eggs 18c p doz, butter 27c p Ib. 

Clinton Co—Hay is $18 to $20 p ton, 
seed oats 75c p bu, cows $45 to $60 
ea, ,butter 35c p lb, eggs 25c p doz, 
potatoes $1 p bu, bran $1.75 p 100, 
corn meai $1.75. 

Greene Co—Farmers generally have 
their year’s firewood ready. Have had 
but litle snow and no drifts. Steady 
cold weather kept ground well cov- 
ered up to Mar 15, smce which time 
it has been warm and pleasant. Rye 
is looking fine. Stock generally win- 
tered well. There are many changes 
with farmers as well as tenants. More 
auctions than usual have been held. 
Stock and implements bring good 
prices, especially cows and horses. 
Hay is $18 to $20 p ton, butter 32c p 
lb, eggs 20c p doz. There is but lit- 
tle frost in the ground. Roads are 
geod. Ice is moving out of the Hud- 
son. . Farm help and grass seed un- 
reasonably high. 

Essex Co—A few thawy days set- 
tied the snow from 2 ft in the fields 
and 3 ft in the woods about one-haif. 
Weather again colder. Sleighing 
fair. Stock is wintering well. Hay is 
plentiful at $15 p ton. Oats 70c p bu, 
corn meal $1.70 p 100, middlings and 
bran $1.75, cil meal $2.25, butter 30c 
p Ib, eggs 25c p doz. Potatoes $1.50 
p bu and can hardly be had at any 
price. Not much doing. Farmers are 
cutting wood. Quite a number ex- 
pect to make maple sugar in season. 


Suffolk Co-—Dealers are asking 
$4.50. p bbl for Maine seed potatoes. 
Very few potatoes are in storage here, 
and farmers have no trouble to sell 
them for seed at $1.50 p bu. Ferti- 
lizer is arriving, prices ranging from 
$28 to $34 p ton cash, the latter figure 
being for a brand analyzing 10% pot- 
ash. Ground is free of frost and 
roads are being plowed and put in 
shape for the season. 

Lewis Co—Recent thaws have left 
roads: in poor condition for travel. A 
few sales of cheese have. been made 
at 12c. Silver Spring cheese facto 
is expected to open about April 
Some makers are already get- 
ting utensils and outfits ready 
for the season’s make of sugar and 
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syrup. At a special town meeting 
held recently, it was voted to build a 
stone bridge or culvert over the Deer 
river at Deer river village, in place 
of the old iron bridge which has been 
condemned as unsafe, A state road 
will be built through Copenhagen 
the coming summer. A new bridge 
will be built at Deer for which the 
town has voted the sum of § 
Eggs have dropped to 20c p doz, but- 
ter is 30c-for dairy 2nd 35c for cream- 
ery. Potatoes are $1 p bu. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Mar 25—Last 
week after Monday steers held up on 
all grades and closed 10c higher than 
the opening; bulls and fat cows 
closed strong; medium and thin cows 
about steady. Calves on decreased 
receipts showed firmness on Wednes- 
day and on Friday with limited sup- 
Ply prices advanced fully 25c, closing 
firm, No barnyard or western calves 
of any importance in market last 
week, The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $5@7.75, oxen and stags 
4.60@6, bulls 4@6.30, cows 2@5.75, 
veals 5@10.50, Ind fed calves 4@5. 

Today there were 45 cars of cattle 
and 2690 calves on sale. Beeves were 
rather slow but about steady; fat cows 
firm; thin cows closed a trifle easier. 
Calves were in active demand and 
prices firm to 25c higher, with a good 
clearance, barnyard calves almost 
nominal. A few Ind fed calves of- 
fered, Steers averaging 950 to 1320 
Ibs sold at $6.05@7.80 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 9 cars Pa, 950 to 1316 Ibs aver- 
age, at 6.50@7.80, 5 cars Va, 970 to 
1206 lbs average, at 6.05@7.75, 1 car 
Ohio, 1320 Ibs, 7.65, 2 cars Maryland, 
1015 to 1107 ibs average, 7@7.30. 
Bulls sold at 4@6.60 p 100 Ibs, a few 
little yearlings do at 3@3.80, cows 
2.50@5.75, a few fcy 6, tailends 2@ 
veals 5@10.50, western calves 
4,50, Ind fed do 4.75@5.50. 

Sheep were in very scant supply 
after last Monday, and prices ad- 
vanced in sympathy with western and 
Buffalo advices 25c, closing strong. 
Lambs continued in light receipt and 
best grades which were scarce sold 
strong all the week, closing 25c higher 
than opening sales, medium and com- 
mon stock rather slow, but closed 
steady. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep @6, lambs 5,50 
@ 8.25, yearlings 5.50@7. Today there 
were 16 cars of stock on sale, The 
whole market was firm, with the ex- 
ception of common lambs, which were 
quiet but steady. The offerings were 
all taken. Culls to choice sheep sold 
at 3.50@6 p 100 Ibs, bucks at 3.50@ 
4.50, cull to choice lambs at. 5.50@ 
8.40. Top price of western lambs 
8.40, N Y¥ state do 8,25, Ohio do 7.50, 
Mich do 8.25, 

Hogs advanced ofter Monday of 
last week 25@40c, closing weak and 








10@15¢e lower. Today there were 
about eight cars on sale. Market 


steady at last week’s closing prices. 
Light to heavy hegs sold at $7.00@ 
8 p 100 Ibs, N Y and Pa pigs at 7.10 
@ 7.35. 

The Horse Market 

Trading was fairly active last week 
in all parts of the city, not only in 
workers, but also for good harness 
and saddle horses. Choice heavy 
drafters were selling generally at $350 
@400 per head, chunks 225@2T75, 
good, sound, second-hand horses 100 
@ 200. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market Monday 
Was steady and light cattle were 
slightly higher. Total receipts num- 
bered 100 cars. Good to choice cattle 


sold at $7.75@8.15 p 100 lbs, good 
1800 to 1400-ib_ steers 7.40@7.65, 


medium to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
6.90 @ 7.30, tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 
6.60@6.90, fair to medium 1000 +o 
1100-Ib steers 5.85@6.45, fair 900 to 
1000-lb steers 5.25@5.95, rough, half- 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 4.50@5.50, 
oxen 3.50@6, bulls 3.25@6, cows 2.50 
@5.25, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 
Ibs 3.50@6.25, bologna cows 2@2.60. 
Receipts of calves numbered 800 head 
and sold at 6@8.75. Total arrivals of 
hogs Monday were 35 double decks. 
Heavy weights and heavy mixed sold 
at 7.85 p 100 lbs, medium weights and 
heavy Yorkers 7.90, light Yorkers 7.40 
@7.60, pigs 6.80@6.90. All grades of 
wool sheep sold well Monday, and, in 
fact, the sheep market was in good 
condition, with prices firm. Wooled 
sheep sold at 5@6.25, lambs 5.50@8, 
clipped sheep 275.10, lambs 4@7, 
spring lambs were in light suppl and 
sold at 7@12. 


At Buffalo, the beef cattle market 
was steady Monday and sales were 
active, including about 3900 head. 
Prime steers sold at $8@8.15 p 100 
lbs, shipping steers 6.40@7.50, butcher 
steers 79@7, heifers 4@6, calves 
3.@5.50, bulls 3.50@6, cows 20@60 ea. 
Calves were quoted slightly higher 
than a week ago, 1400 head arriving. 
Price range was 6@10. Sheep and 
lambs hold about steady Monday, with 
total receipts numbering 17,000, 
Lambs are quoted at 6@8.25. p 100 Ibs, 
sheep 2@ 6.05. Ali told, arrivais of 
hogs were 13,600 head, market was 
active and steady. Yorkers were 
quoted at 7.65@7.85 P 100 ibs, pigs q 
heavy weights 7.70@7.85, roughs Q@7. 
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Bishopric Wall Board Takes the Place 
of Lath and Plaster—Any Man 
Can Apply It 








Much attention has been attracted to 
the new building material for the farm 
which takes the place of lath and - 
ter, and costs much less, and it ts 
claimed gives far more satisfaction. 

material is Bishopric Wall 
Board made of toughened asphalt in 
which laths are imbedded. Toughened 
asphalt does not burn. 7 
he Wall Board comes in sheets 4x4 
feet, ready to go on. It goes on dry. 
There is no waiting for setting or dry- 
ing as with plaster. It has none of 
plasters troubles—a home can be fin- 
shed with this wall board in any kind 
of weather—and any time it will save 
a month in the building of a home 
of ordinary size. 
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Applying Wall Board to the Studding 
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Why not Have a Roof 
That Never Wears out? 


You ean be saved of all the trouble and ex- 


pense of a leaky roof forever, You can have 
a roof on your home or barn ; 
that will enhance its value— * 
reduce fire or spark risks— , 
last as long as the building gf 
stands—never need painting 

or repairs—and it will actually cost you less 
than any other kind you can name, 
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(Roofs That Never Wear Out) 
112 Clark Street, Granville, N.Y. 
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TOPICS : 
The Practice of Life Insurance—V 


_[From Page 486.] 


American Agriculturist 
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“AZZ, Certificate 
Worth One Dollar 


<and a Book Worth 
Many Dollars to You 


beat themall for low prices and high quality. Twenty fac- 
tories join to save sellin, mse, One catalog, one office 
force, one advertising bill—instead of twenty. You get the 
Send your name on postal now for $1.00-Profit Sharing Certifi- 
cate—our’ Neabee uainted” gift to you. We will also mail you ourgreatfree 


lacks this quality that the life plan 
has, it is payable upon a given date, 
and when paid the insurance is at an 
end, There is protection for a depend- 
ent until the policy matures, and then 
it ends unless the proceeds of the 
policy are payable to the beneficiary 
during a term.of years or for life. 
If the proceeds are payable to the 
insured at maturity, in a lump sum, 
and that lump sum is spent quickly 
when it ought to have been saved, 
then the insurance is not so good as 
that under a life policy would have 
been. Endowment insurance, how- 
ever, has many legitimate uses. Sup- 
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HIGH MARKET PRICES STIMULATE POTATO) 
ACREAGE IN THE SOUTH—SCARCITY AN)» 
HIGH COST OF SEED STOCK FACTORS 
SEASON FOR PLANTING LATE, BUT FAR);- 
ERS INTERESTED—REPORTS FROM PR0- 
DUCING SECTIONS 


The acreage under potatoes in the 
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Read how this remarkable plan not 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Veek, Agvicaltaral Experiment 


During the Rags ten years, many 
books have been pulissnes relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers, 
each treating some special, limited 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth, An 
examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a_work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
als to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as. well. which directly affect 
or control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly. presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
* the author are conservative and 
on @ broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. 


Illustrated, 5x 7} inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg,, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New Yark City 














Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


Pod JOSEPH H. BATTY, for ’ 
the government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entircly new and complete as wel! as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detai 
fal! directions for collecting and mounting 
animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
ral objects of natural history, 13 
rations, 204 pages.. 5x7 inches. yt) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. MN. ¥. 














Continuous-Opening, Braced 
Door- Frame, Permanent 
Ladder, . Interchangeable 
Doors, Lightest and 
Tightest Doors. 
Strongest Hoops, 
Best Materials, 
Three Styles, Five 
kinds of Lum- 
ber, ahundred 
other advan- 
tages. All 
described 
in our 
Cata- 
log. 
about Silos, 
We invented 
the Modern Silo 
and have led the 
way in improve- 
ments. We offer the 
largest variety of 
styles and sizes. Send 
for our catalog of Silos 
and Silo Fillers. ‘“* The 
kind Uncle Sam uses.” 


AARDER MFG. COMPANY 


Box 13 Costesxitt, N.Y. 














Weather-proof, frost-proof, sir-proof, 
water-proof. Can't dry out or swellout. No 
hoops to tighten or loosen. Storms can't 
wrench it out of shape. 


The Silo With Three Wallis 
Oraine Patent Triple W all Sile 
First, staves 2 inches thick; in the middle, a 
heavy layer of air-tight, odorless, water 
and acid proof Giant Insulating Sheathing; 
outside, @ Continuous Spiral Wooden Hoop 
from bottom totop. No metal in contact 
with silage. Doors sir-proof and fitted 
with Duttweiler patentee fork cleaners. 
Spiral wood hoop is ship-locked together. 

Each joint covered with metal. 
We build silos of White Hemlock, Spruce, 
White Pine and Cypress. Write for Catalog. 


W. L. SCOTT LUMBER 00. 
66 Main 8t.. Norwich, N. ¥. 
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pose a young man:finds it difficult to 
Save, aS many young men do; if he 
takes an endowment policy its gentle 
coercion at premium paying time will 
turn him into a saver. A man will 
take money out of the savings, bank 
rather than surrender his policy; and 
so, for the young man whose thrift 
habit is not formed, endowment in- 
surance is an excellent schoolmaster. 

Perhaps he is certain he will not 
marry, and wants to put his money 
where he ‘will see it again.” So he 
takes an endowment policy, and, of 
course, he marries, He then has pro- 
tection for his home, together with a 
policy that will come home to him 
on a definite date. If he dies before 
that date, his insurance will have cost 
more than it would if the policy had 
been on the life plan; but all the time 
his cash value is larger than that in 
a~life policy would have been, and if 
he lives to mature the policy he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing his 
youthful ambition realized. Men who 
have plenty of money frequently take 
endowment insurance as combined 
protection and investment. 


What Form Is Best for the Farmer? 


I am sometimes asked what forms 
of life in urance a farmer should 
carry. His needs are fundamentally 
the same as those of other men. He 
usually has a wife and children, ‘ -n- 
erally speaking, lhe should use the 
life plan for their protection. A baby 
boy or girl comes along, and the 
parents at once look far ahead to 
what the infant will become through 
education, and then think of college 
or technical school. 

If the father takes out then an 
endowment policy, payable 15 or 20 
years later, the education of the 
young man or woman will be assured, 
and will not be a burden to the 
parents; and if the father dies before 
the child grows up the insurance 
money can be invested and be avail- 
able at the desired time. How about 
your mortgage? If you died }t w 
would it be paid? Would your wife 
have to struggle along with it? If 
you have insurance now, is it enough 
to make your wife secure if she had 
to carry the mortgage load? 


Term Policy Tides Over Emergency 


Thousands and thousands of men 
who have contracted a mortgage take 
out a term policy for the amount of 
the mortgage, covering the time that 
the mortgage is to run, and longer, 
for ample safety. This is the cheap- 
est form of sound insurance.~ At your 
death your wife would at once be 
able to clear off the mortgage, and 
have the proceeds of the other policy 
or policies as clear money for main- 
tenance. Banks look. favorably on 
men who carry insurance, and fre- 
quently make loans to them when 
they would not to noninsurers, even 
though they are of equal credit worth. 

Further, the policy that has a cash 
value is as good collateral at bank 
as a-man can have, and the farmer 
at times has need of accommodation 
at bank. In general I may say that 
the farmer can by life insurance pro- 
vide for his family in case of his 
death, assure the education of his 
children, insure the payment of a, 
mortgage, and eliminate from any do- 
mestic or farm or business interest 
the risk of loss that might be caused 
by his death. How complete. the 
elimination depends chiefly on wheth- 
er he is able to buy. from the com- 
pany protection sufficient fully. to 
achieve his purpose. 





Catarrh—c. E. S., Pennsylvania, has 
a ram that has a more or less con- 
stant discharge from the nose; other- 
wise he seems in fair condition. This 
is a case of nasal catarrh probably 
caused by taking cold. Feed well 
and give in feed twice a day for a 
time half a dram of powdered sul- 
phate of iron. Half an ounce will 
make eight doses. C. E. 8S. also has a 
pig that has posterior paralysis, and 
calves affected with ringworm. -Pos- 
terior paralysis is caused by over- 
feeding with corn. Give a physic of 
2 ounces of castor oil, or the same 
amount of epsom salts and cut out 
the corn feed. Ringworm is an af- 
fection of the skin caused by a vege- 
table parasite that grows under the 
outer layer of skin. Scrub well with 
soapsuds and when dry apply strong 
tincture-of iodine with: an-old tooth- 
brush. Give three treatments, once 
every three days, wait 10 days and 





. Papee’ if necessary. 
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south will prove larger than last year, 
How much it is impossible at this date 
to say, owing to some unusual viciss!- 
tudes, These may be summed up 
chiefly in the two items of scarcity 
and high price of seed stock and tha 
lateness of the planting season. While 
the southern crop which moves into 
consumptive channels from June to 
August is substantially out of the way 
before the regular northern or winter 
crop of potatoes comes on, the situa- 
tion is of keen interest to every grow- 
er, whether he lives in northern Flor- 
ida, in Texas, Minnesota or Maine, An 
important contributing factor to the 
high price level of last summer and 
fall was the shortage in the southern 
crop harvested in the summer of 1911 
This was brought out in these columns 
at the time, and the siutation is ona 
of keen interest to northern growers, 
many of whom like to cater to som: 
extent to the markets for early potiu- 
toes, in the hope of catching good 
prices a few weeks before the main 
crop comes in October and November. 
> The fact of an increased acreage 
just now in the potato territory south 
of the Ohio river and on the middle 
Atlantic coast is brought out through 
investigation carried on by American 
Agriculturist. Advices received with- 
in the last few days from prominent 
growers, shippers, and also from the 
state departments of agriculture, prac- 
tically all indicate the larger area. 


Late Season Retards Planting 


The disappointing thing, so far as 
southern potato growers are _con- 
cerned, is the delay in - seasonah) 
spring weather, and the shortage anil 
attendant high prices of nortern see:! 
stock. As late at the third week in 
March the work of potato planting 
was a little more than fairly under 
way in Tennessee, owing to the con- 
tinued wet weather; yet there is 4 
good demand for seed potatoes, ac- 
cording to reports of dealers, looking 
ing toward an enlargement in the 
area. Conditions are similar in Ken- 
tucky, which is just emerging from a 
trying winter, with an _  excessi 
amount of rainfall, this rendering the 
working of the ground impossible un- 
til a date very much later than usua!. 


Atlantic Coast Acreage Liberal 


Virginia and the Carolinas will show 
up with a liberal acreage. Ordinarily 
South Carolina has some 10,000 ac 
under white potatoes, and owing 
unfavorable conditions this spri 
there will be no general increase in 
that state despite the stimulus of hich 
prices. Cold, wet weather prevailed 
throughout much of the Atlantic coast 
states from Virginia southward, « 
tending late into March. For that m 
ter the season is unusually late, e\ 
in northern Florida, whicl. in*rec« 
years has become an important pot 
producer for northern markets: 

Advices to American Agricultur's 
from regular correspondents, 
from those engaged especially 
growing potatoes in New Jersey 
Delaware, point to similar condition= 
wet soil, backward spring, high pri: 
of seed stock; but with all, a purpos 
to put in a larce acreage of early 
rieties. Truck farming operations are 
being pushed as rapidly_as conditio 
wi'l permit. 

The southwest will again prove 4 
very important factor in the northern 
markets for early potatoes, with large 
areas under this crep in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, southern 
Kansas, etc. Texas, that great state of 
wonderful accomplishment, has ap- 
parently an increased area under po- 
tatoes this season; but spring is late. 
These conditions hold true in a great- 
er or less degree in other parts of the 
southwest. 

Potato Sections Show Keen Interest 

‘ Considerable uncertainty prevails 
over the potato outlook in § C, ac- 
cording to BE. J. Watson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Mr Watson 
writes us under date of Mar 21 that 
the acreage was increased consider- 
ably at the outset, but on account of 
bad weather more or less rotting of 
seed in the ground, and this liable to 
reduce the acreage by a small per- 
centage. He adds that the crop 1S 
being planted very late under adverse 
seedbed conditions. “It looks now a5 
if the crop of this year will hardly 
be more in volume than that of pant 
year with a slightly decreased acre 
age.” 

Prospects are for a general increasé 
of 10:to 121446% in the aggregate po- 
tato cropof Va, writes Commissioner 
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of Agriculture W. A. McRae, His 
estimate is of a general nature, based 
on a number of reports:. from _cor- 
respondents indifferent sections. 
Commissioner E. O. Bruner of the 
Louisiana state board of agriculture 
is unable to give any estimate, be- 
,use “our first crop for the year’s 
report will not be in until May 1.” 
Account of poor crop here last 
year, and loss by freezing ‘of a portion 
of the crop reserve for seed stock, 
combined with the high price of 
Lorthern grown seed potatoes, the 
ncreage in this section will be 25 to 
20% below normal.—[S. M. R., Belle- 
ville, TL 
I estimate the increase in acreage 


( 


at about 15% for Tenn, and the total 
bout 70,000 acres.—[Commissioner 
. F, Peck. 


Farmers here will plant about the 
same acreage, Planting now under 
way and three weeks later than nor- 
mal, Shipments will not begin before 
june 1—fA. H. Richter, Agent Gil- 
lett Potato Association of Arkansas. 

We sell our potatoes by the barrel 
aoe In my section they aver- 
aged last year 70 to 80 bbls, but. we 

have farmers that usually figure in a 
good season 100 bbis an acre. We 
grow the American Giant, The quality 
is only ordinary, but the variety is a 
good shipper. - We sell most of our 
eotatoes by the barrel of 165 Ibs.—[W. 
H. R., Monmouth County, N J. 

Looks now like 5 to 10% increase in 
acreage over last year. The only 
reason it will not go even higher is 
the want of seed potatoes. The price 
of seed will not cut any figure as to 
acreage, but the supply will be so 
short that some farmers Will be unable 
to make up their requirements, 
[J. H. B., Marlboro, N J. 

Farmers busy now planting Cob- 
bler potatoes. According to reports 
from all. over Accomac county, it 
looks like an increase of over 33% over 
last year.—[F. G. T., Assawoman, Va. 

Commissioner G. w. Koiner, writing 
from Richmond to American Agricul- 
turist, estimates the planting of pota- 
toes for Va 95,000 to 97,000 acres. 

Planting 30 days later than usual, 

reage bere will show about 10% in- 
pa for the first crop. We grow 
two crops here, one harvested in June 
and July, the second in Oct and Nov. 
The acreage seeded for the autumn 
crop will be increased over the first 
perhaps a quarter.—[{F. F. C., Ash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Based on the general information 
that tobacco prices are unusually high 
in Ky and that corn crops have proved 
profitable in the last few years, I do 
not contemplate any increasedgacreage 
in potatoes.—[J. W. Newman, Com- 
n issioner of Agriculture. 

There is not over 10% of the total 
rom of potatoes in this vicinity. Prices 
ange from $3@4 p bbl, the latter b-- 
ing Cobbler.—[G. F. F., Presque Isle, 

Me. 

Potatoes well sold in this vicinity. 
Prices are about $3.25 p bbl at load- 
ing stations, with but few coming in. 
H. W. G. Ft Kent, Me, 

The supply of seed potato stock 
is limited, Nearly all that is held by 
dealers is contracted, and the stock 
left in farmers’ hands is not more 
than 8% of their seed stock. Aroos- 
took Co dealers cannot contract 
oad future delivery. The season is 

a closed for seed stock, and less 

in 10% of the 1911 crop remains 

to be shipped.—[E. E. P., Presque 
Isle, Me. 
Green Mownfitain is about all there 
is to offer for seed stock now. I have 
1200 bbls of Eureka potatoes on hand 
which is not perfectly pure; still I 
am selling a good many for seed. 
Shall plant nothing else this- year. 
Stock of all kind is limited for this 
time of year.. The weather is very 
cold and cars scarce.—[T. B. B., 
Goldenridge, Me. 

The 1911 potato crop is nearly 
cleaned up, possibly 10% remaining 
in growers’ hands with-hardly any in 
storage at loading heuses. The early 
shipments~of fall 1911 made heavy 
drafts on the Irish Cobbler, and there 
are many in_this county that have 
sold themselves too short of seed to 
plant the usual amount of that va- 
riety. The price for all Mountain, 
Carman and Delaware or any eating 
varieties is $3 p 168 Ibs. Seed varie- 
ties, with exception Of Bliss, are from 
2c te $1 more according to quality 
and condition.—[M. W., Caribou, Me, 

The balance of the potato crop in 
farmers’ hands was recently bought 
at $1 p bu.» Never knew potatoes sold 
80 closely. There are several. cars 
as nee iA. G. G., Rochester, 
MIC t 

I think acreage will be a -little 
smaller in my locality than last year. 
[E. R., Warren, Ill. 

Potato acreage has been increased- 
very materially in Tex this season; 
believé it sa to say this has been 
fully 23% or possibly more. This sea- 
son, however, is late and a good many 
still to go into the ground between 
Co” and Apr 1.—[{Woldert Grocery 

Tyler, Tex. 

“The potato market continues march- 
ing merrily upward. A bullish feel- 
ing prevails at the shipping points, 
both at New Zork and Maine. Market 
on foreign tubers is slightly uncer- 
tain, but orders are plentiful for for- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Wor 


Read by 726,000 People Weekly 


ee es Se 
Agricuiturist. & cost o six 
advertise anything you wish 


as part of the 
number counts 
must accompany each order, and 


accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display cf any kind 
will be allowed under this head. thus making a smali 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ““Farmers’ go adver- 
os is only six cents a word each 

adress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


“OORRECT” HGGS for hateh for Roteeins. Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rose 
Comb Reds, White Wyandott Cc n Wyan- 
dottes, Indian Bunner ducks. ‘‘Correct’’ prices, any 
number. White Orpington, Buff Leghorn cockerels. 
Seventeen years’ experience. Securely packed, lowest 
express. A. G. McCAIN CO, Delaware, N J. 


GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS—Rhode Island 
Reds; Black, Minorcas; White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; White, Columbian, Silver Wyandottes; 
White, Barred Rocks; Anconas; pom. White guineas; 
Pekin re Runner ducks. G. LUNDY, Dela- 
ware, lo 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize winning 
Strains, White and Brown ane, Light and Dark 
Brahmas, Ba Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyendottes.” Eggs reasonable. Catalog gratis, F. 
M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J, 





BABY CHICKS—Single Om White Leghorn: 
Rose Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. Strong, livable: 
From vigorous, thoroughbred, A range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circular free. WESLEY GRIN- 

SLL, Sod N 


a us, . 





HALL HATCHED 8 C White and Brown Leghorn 
chicks. Hatching eggs from steck bred to lay; 


chicks $14; eggs $6 per 100, $1.50 sitting; cock- 
erels. sr FARM POULTRY YARDS, Bas- 
king Ridge, 





BEAUTIFUL WHITE turkeys to sell. Try « sitting 
of our Black Minorca eggs, from_biue ribbon stock. 
Please mail us your address. W. L. URNETT, 
Prop, Coldemham Voultry Yards, Rockiet, N Y. 





COCKERELS from prize-winning Houdans and 
Cypher’s White Rocks. Eggs for hatching from Hou- 
dans, Silkies, White Rocks, Comb Reds and 
Buff Leghorns. BOX 641, Lisbon, N H. 





DAY-OLD CHICKS ana eggs for hatching from 
ks, Reds, Min 





* (27; 491 











EGGS AND ND POULTRY MISCELLANEOUS 
PURE WHITE BOGS for baicting, from fine , HAY POR SALE—We can give very ship- 
— ducks. MARLIN GAYTON, ae eu any de at lowest market pining A 
SaMUn LD Pine Plains, N Y. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK ertility guar- BALED HAY gs 5 — 7 ia a 
anteed. MRS GRANT MOYER: Fortpintne NY. | ~ a prices. L. W. MATHIAS, 15: i Paleo oe, 
WHITE ORPINGTON CHICKS—Egzs $10 bun- — 
dred. Catalog. CHAS ABELL, Esperance, N Y. BARNS of plank cheapest. strongest; book fee 
Stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 





HIGHLAND SOARY YARDS—White Rock eggs 
$1.50 per sitting, $7.50 per 100. Addison, N Y. 


PEKIN DRAKES $2.50, ducks $2; 
RUPRACHT BROS, Pulaski, N Y. 


EGGS—Rhode Island Reds, from prize-winning 
stock, 13 for $1. E. FARLEY, Southold, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, white fi strain; eggs 
$1.50 gitting. SHARP FARM, Bridgeton, N J. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—100 eggs $5, 
$35 per thousand. JNO KENNEL, Atglon, Pa. 





MAMMOTH 
eags 11, $1. 














HITE WYANDOTTE BEGGS Tic 15, $4 
ARTHUR LAUDERDALE, Lambertville, N J, 


100 BARRED ROCK BHGGS $5; farm renge and 
fertile. WALTER HAINES, Kobbinsville, N J. 


BUCKEYES—Best winter layers. Eggs $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. W, C. CASE, Kennedy, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS $2 Bs = $5 per 
45. FISHER BROS, KR R 1, Camde 


per 100. 














EGGS AND CHICKS—Singie Comb Brown Leg- 
horns. 8. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, 25 years’ expe- 
rience. G. W. TILTON. Claysville, Pa. 


CHICKS—9 _ breeds. 
BLUM, Chatfield, 0. 


BRONZE ae pasts for sale. 
Sherwood, N 

BARRED ROCK 
Grove City, Pa. 


M B TURKEYS and eggs. MRS C. T. SMITH, 
Croxton, Va. 








Catalog free. JOSEPH A. 





WM MARSHALL, 





cockerela cheap. NELSON'S, 








LIVE STOCK 


AUCTION—The wniersigned will sell at public 
auction at the Osborne farm, 4% miles west of Wind- 
sor village, N Y, on Wednesday, April 10, commencing 
at 1 o’elock, the following property: 16 head pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesian cattle as follows: 3 cows, 4 three- 
year-old heifers, 2 two-year-old heifers, fresh; 1 
yearling heifer, 5 heifer calves, 1 bull calf, Parties 
wishing to be met at Windsor station please write. 
For any information write the undersigned. Terms: 
Four months’ time will be given on approved notes 
with interest, payable at the Windsor National neni 
Dan Jackson, Auctioneer. G. L. OSBORNE & SON. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, large strain, ages, mated, not akin; bred 
sows, service boars; beagles, collie pups; Guernsey 
calves. Write fo circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


TUNIS, SUFFOLK and Lincoln sheep. Silver 
Spangled Hamburg cockerels and hens 0c apiece. 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 














layers and payers, 
Order today. FRANK HAR- 


orcas Legho' 


rns. 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


BUFF ORPINGTON *EGGS 15, $1; 30, $1.75; 
100, $5. White Holland turkey eggs 9, $2.50; 18, 
$4.50. Collie degs and Berkshire sow pigs. W. 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 








PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire pigs, Southdown 
on ae Unfading roofing slate at wholesale. 
M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





O I C GILTS, silver strain, 3 beauties, year old; 
must sell for want of room; $20 each. SWEET 
BRIAR FARM, Matawan, N_ J. 





LIGHT AND DARK BRAHMAS, White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks; cock- 
erelg at bargain prices; list gratis. F. M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 


BRONZE TURKEYS—40-lb yearling tom $10, 
heavy young trios $18, large Pekin ducks, drakes $2, 
hens $1.50, trios $4.50. THOS A. CLOUD, Box 66, 
Yorklyn, Del. 


BRONZE TURKEYS. Rice's Single Comb White 
Leghorns; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 100. MRS PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, Cortland Co, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, toms $5 to $8. Eggs 25c 
each. Fine beautiful birds; bardiest and best strain 
known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfleld, N Y. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
list free. Indian Runner duck eggs $1 per 15. 
MONTGOMERY, Route 2. Wheeling, W Va. 


EGGS—S S$ Hamburgs, Indian Games and Lang- 
shans $1.50 for sitting; a few choice wr left. Stamp 
CLARK BROS 0. 














mating 
M. T. 





FOR SALE—G: ade Guernsey heifer calves from 
s wo to four weeks old. 8. W. 
TOWNSEND, Cochranville, Pa. 





Fe KSHIRES—Young boars and sows, ready 
oo = Cow each. Write quick, CLARK BOS, 





LARGE ENGLISH ¥ ction, all ages. ROBERT 
EDDY. Cattaraugus, N 


orc, ag strain. 
CO, Savona, Y. 





If interested, write FRISBIE 





DOGS 


TOY, WHITE SILK POODLES, from three pound 
parents, $15; white pomeranians $15, tey fox terriers 
$8. Scotch collies $7.50 Eheleh bee, St Bernards, 
Great Danes; every variety. AMERICAN KENNELS, 
113 East 9th St, New York City. 


SHEPHERD PUPS—Male, spayed females; guar- 
anteed. ARTHUR GILSON, Ogdensburg, N Y. 











for circular. > , Freeport, 
BARRED ROCKS, Thompson strain; 8 as re 


Leghorns, Young’s strain; eggs 15, $1; 
WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md. 


ROSE COMB panes =a Reds—Prize win- 
ning theroughbreds, e fifty per 15. MAPLE- 
WooD POULTRY YARDS: o Milton, Vt. 


90 VARIETIES ltry, eggs, pigeons, dogs, hares, 
etc. List free. lored description. 60-page book 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


egy RUNNER ducks, White Leghorns, R I 
per 100. Circulars. BAY VIEW 
POU TLTRY FARMS, Shelitown, Md. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, CHEAP—Choice Mam- 
moth Toulouse “Fishel’s’’ White Rocks. 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 














REGISTERED English blood hounds, 6 months, 
$20 each. JACOB EBERLE, Mercer, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


EVER iG in the farm seed line. Clovers, 
alfalfa and 30 other grasses. Seed potatoes from 
Maine. Four of the best varieties oats. Six splendid 
varieties corn, cowpeas, Canada oy ar a 
buckwheat, millet, rape, vetches, 
mixtures, lawn grass. Catalog. A. “iL BOrFMAN, 
Bamford, Pa. 

600,000 EARLY Jersey Wakeficid and Charleston 

Wekefield cabbage plants $2 per 1000. Celery, cauli- 
flower, lettuce ready. “Not how che F. 


ROCHELLE. & SONS, (vegetable plants exclusively 
14 years), Chester, N J. 











MY PERFECT POULTRY FOUSE—How to build, 
complete plans and = ALBERT SAW- 
YER, Box C, Forest rk, Til, 





EGGS for hatching from the best laying strain in 
the world $5, 100. DAWLEYDALE WHITE LEG- 
HORN FARM, Mexico, N Y. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN eggs for sale, 
from Kulp’s great winter-laying strain. WARD W. 
DASEY, Frankford, Del 


“RINGLET”’ a PLYMOUTH Rock, _Crysta 
White Orpingt ecockerels and eggs. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium. Pa. 


WHITE ROCK, White Orpington, 
and Indian Runner duck eggs. C 
BURT, Oakwood, 0. 

“HOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 2¢ varieties. 

15; $1: 40, $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, 
Quakertown, Pa, 


© White Leghorn hens $30; laying now. Also 
METTLER, East 








Black Spanish 
r free. EO 














Tnaten psa — 5 eses. T. H. . 
Millstone, N J, 

25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens; 
prize stock; W!lustrated catalog. B. F. KAHLER, 
Hughesville, Pa, 

MA PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain. 
st tS sth (or bat oad 100. BROOK VIEW STOCK F. FARMS. 

aski, 





$5, Bronze turkers $3, 
iL. BENNETT, 


PEDIGREED DUROC 
rown esas $1, 30; $3, 100 
Hollins, Va. 





EGGS from first-class Columbian Wyandotte and 
Silver Ri ssa cheap. 0. J. STODDARD, James- 
town, NY. 





THE FARMER’S FOWIL—RBose Comb Reds, eggs $1 
es . Catalog H free. THOS WILDER, Rich- 
and, < 








CHOICE — Wakefield cabbage plants; win- 
tered in cold frames; none but good, stocky plants 
will a send out; price $4 per a ot ERT 
S. WALKER, Melville Station, Newport 1. 


STACEY’S WHITE FLINT CORN—Cross of Deut 

and Sanderson. Early, small cob, 3; ave 

erage tested 98% graded, $ bushel, ALFRED E, 
STACEY, Elbridge, NY, 





Fy 








PAN-AMERICAN SEED POTATOES for sale. 
White, big ylelders: grows nearly round. For par- 
ticulars write MOSES A. HILL, Greenwich, N Y¥. 


RY PLANTS FOR SALE—Gandy and 


Klondike, the two best varieties known. WARD W. 
DASEY, Frankford, Del. 


D. 25 Pee a $1; gladiolas tat 100; 003 past 
paid. talog. L. OORE, Northboro, 
Driees duriog“M March. 











= ERED FOTITORS Rpecisl 
Booklet free: GEO LEONARD, Akron, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


jority heir Are 
schools living up to This privilege snd obligation? 
Are you willing to spend 10 cents for something that 
ee a Drob- 
~, 4 If 30, send your dime at once to 


‘OOLS, care Orange Judd Co, 315 Fourth 
New ; 





G. PROTO-ENGRAVING. eleciro- 
Staloes booklets. papers, etc. work at 


i 
i 
i 
é 
g 
i 
fe 














SPRUCE GUM 0c per dom HARRY DAVIS, 
Manson, Me. 2 


Ss 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial_ajd society has on hts lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you er a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanth:opic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour- 
age Lm 7 ee to become farmers. We charge 
no comm employer or émployee. Address 
PANM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 

or ty. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS are wanted tg the U 8 
government; salary $90 month. The hours are short 
the work interesting, as you would travel much. You 
would work a week and have a week off, with 
full salary. You would have no “‘layoffs’’; the posi 
tion being yours for life. Hundreds of appointments 
coming. Examinations in every neighborhood May 4 
Common education sufficient. ‘Pall’ not nee 
ed. Farmers have excellent chance. [If interested 
write immediately for sample questions and large il 
lustrated book telling the duties and giving full par 
ticulars, We are coaching candidates free. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept W-19, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Government railway mall clerks, Fx 
aminations everywhere soon. Farmers eciigible, Con 
mon education sufficient. Get prepared by former 
United States civil service examiner. Write for fre« 
—- PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOO! 

Box 8i3, Rochester, N Y¥. 




















SOUND MEN, 20 to 40 years old, wanted at once 
in every state for electric railway motermen and 
conductors; $60 to $100 month: no experience nee- 
essary; fine opportunity; no strike. Write immediately 
4 application blank. Address MGR, Z-i41 Dwight 

ansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—Railway mai! clerks. Examination May 
4; $1200 yearly. Write for free trial lesson today. 
OZMENT, 107, St Louis. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BOYS AND GIRLS—Earn baseball suit or fine 
nickel-plated watch with oxidized fob, or an attrac- 
tive 1-20 gold-plated locket end chain by selling 18 
sets of our fine beauty pins at 20c set Satisfaction 
guaranteed. HARVARD-WEST CO, Elmwood Station, 
Providence, RI 


AGENTS—250% profit Wonderful little article. 
Sells like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. Write 
at once for free sample. H. MATHEWS, 1968 Third 
Street, Dayton, 0. 


AGENTS-—$5 daily selling our handy tool, 12 
articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG ©0O, 453 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


CUBAN AMERICAN, hav having five years’ experience, 
wants position on general farm. Reference, WIL- 
FRED RAIN, 203 N 131 St, New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


170-ACRE FARM #2300, PART CASH; livestock 
and tools included. Everything ready for a profitable 
season on this splendid home farm. Excellent loca- 
lion, near school, and only 2 miles to railroad. 
Good 12-reom house with piazza, barn 44x68, both 
in good repair; broad machine worked fields, spring 
and brook-watered pasture and 100 acres wood and 
timber; if taken now owner will throw in 2 horses, 

cows, helfer, wagons, valuable farming machinery, 
all small tools and some household furniture; price 
for eee just as it stands, only $2300, part 
cash. See photograph of fine buildings, also further 
details and traveling directions to see this and other 























good farms, with everything thrown in, throughout 
16 states, page 97, Strout’s Farm Catalog No 23, 
copy free, Ve pay buyer R R fares E A. 


STROUT, Station 1006, 47 West Sith St, New York 


134 ACRES $4000, PART CASH; livestock and 
tools included. 12 good cows, 3 helfers, yearling 
bull, 3 calves (all Holsteins), 4 hogs, flock of hens, 
2 goed work horses and shepherd dog: farming 
machinery and tools included with this productive 
central New York farm; cuts 40 tons of hay; apring- 
watere1 pasture for 30 cows; apple trees (150 barrels 
im season); 40. acres heavy wood: 2-story, 14-room 
house; 2 big barns, other outbuildings; 160-ten sile; 
maple shade; to close at once, everything goes for 
$4000, part cash. For further details and traveling 
directions to see this and other big, rich, profit- 
paying farms, see page 22, Strout’s Farm Catalog 
34. copy free. We pay buyers’ RB R fares. B. A. 
STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, New Work, 


WE HAVE FARMS—100 acres for $2500; 8-room 
house, 49x50; good water; 7 acres timber; nice fruit; 
2 miles from village; good ° 
116 acres for $2200; 2 miles from R RB station; 
fair buildings; running water; 58 acres woodland, 
rolling land. 160 acres for $3300; two barns, 12-coom 
house; nice fruit; 20 acres woodlend; land supports 
25 cows and team; located just outside village. Stock 
and tools. will be sold with all farms above men- 
t We are listing new bargains each day like 








Come and see for rere. Send for our 
catalog. HIRAM MINTZ REALTY COMPANY, 
304-305 Phelps Building, Binghamton, N Y 


ACCOUNT. OF FAILING HEALTH—$2000 buys 
130-acre farm. First-class buildings; oat miles 
church, echool, creamery and small spring 
water, abundance fruit; 115 acres cultivation, > balance 
sree sawing timber. Terms $800 eash, balance oa 
time. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 16 eastern 
and southern states $15 to $50 an acre, steck 
and tools often included to settle estates quickly. Big 
| aes ee catalog free We pey buyer's 

fare. F. A. STBOUT FARM eae NCY, Btation 1096, 
47 West 34th St, New York City. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM for a in the finest 
fruit-growing and trucking section t 

tile soil and fine climate; also - beautiful water 
front farm with timber. 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Ca, 














662-ACRE FARM $15,000; buildings worth t 
railroad passes through farm mile from 

58-acre farm, 1 mile from railroad station, $1656, 
R..N. DAVIS, Elizabeth City, N C. 


FOR SALE—150-acre farm; good land, good 
ings, stock fF. ce tools $6000; % down. 4 
E. FOOTE Me. 








-~3 COUNTY —336-acre farm. 
CHAUTAUG : Ps x : 
BUTTON, Ane witie. N Y. 

NEW ress, 5 Sg FARMS for sale. For Pad 
mation write C. YAGER CO, Binghamton, 








FARM AGENCY, Princeton, WF." 
fur catalog. 
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Pul Your He 
+ T rT?£. 7 wT 
REPUBLIC FENCE 
* The fence is as much a part of your home a8 the porch 
—the gate is your front door: it gives the visitor or 
passer-by his first impression and tells whether you are 


proud of your home or slovenly and careless about it. 
Put your home behind a 


“REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


and put yourself among the most discriminating home 
owners of the country. 
’ The Republic Fence & Gate Co. is one of the big 
Concerns of the country—and its growth is due solely 
to the merits of its product. We stand behind our fence 
ae guarantee every foot of it to be perfect and to ful- 
ll every promise and siatemert we make—when 
you buy from us you are sure of big 
value and absolute satisfaction. 
The Republic lar Steel Farm Gates 
are built for a lifetime of the hardest service—light but 
strong. Books free—write today. Also ask for any 
advice yen need about how to make your grounds more 
Deautifu 
Republic Fence G Gate Co. 
212 Republic St. North Chicago, I11. 


Taateeeielialemee 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


eign stock from the south and west. 
New York state. potatoes continue 
popular and have advanced the past 


Me tubers. Shippers in N.Y have 
béen: paying farmers from: $1.10@ 1.25 
_p. bu at loading. points. Farmers in 
Me dre receiving 2.90@3.15 p, 165-lb 
measure, Receipts of foreigi pota- 
toes at N Y. city from Oct, 1911, to 
the 16th of this month were 1,284,400 
bags. Receipts are now running in 
the vicinity of 125,000 bags weekly. 
Quality of foreign potatoes is improv- 
ing and shipments to the south and 
west have been very heavy. The 
bulk of. sales range from $2.90@3 p 
168-lb bag delivered at the dock. 

At New York,.domestic potatoes are 
in moderate supply and steady. Arriv- 
als of foreign stock have been’ more 
liberal, but the «market is dull and 
irregular, except for strictly choice, 
which holds steady. Bermuda pota- 
toes and other late crop potatoes are 
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dragging. New potatoés are in light 
receipts and selling slowly, sweet are 
firm and higher. State are quoted at 
$3.50@3.75 p 180 Ibs in bulk, Me 3.75 
@4, European 2.7: 5@3 3} p 168-lb bag, 
lower grades 1.50@2.50, Fla, new 6.50 
@7 p bbl, or 1. OaLT 75 p bskt, Ber- 
muda 5@6.75 p bbl, sweet 1.50@2.15 p 
, bskt. 

At Chicago the potato market has 
been off a few cents lately, but the 
trade is expecting a show of more 
firmness. Prices on poor to choice 
domestic stock range from $1.09@1.20 

- In seed stock Triumph is quoted 
at 1.10 p_ bu, tose 1.25, Early 
Ohio 1,50, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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At Chicago, the spectacuiar rise in 
live stock quotations during the mid- 
dle. of March was expected to some 
extent: Arrivals of beef cattle, hogs 
and sheep had been so heavy so far 
this year that. quotations were due 
for an advance as soon.as shipping 
from the country was curtailed, Since 
the recent higher values were estab- 
lished they have been well main- 
tained, 

Pork. and mutton are. recorded. as 
rising in price to the consumer, and a 
continued advance in these commodi- 
ties will only. bring them to a _ bal- 
ance with the cost’ of beef. This 
should mean a little more staple de- 
mand for beef, unless, with the ad- 
vent of warm weather, an enormous 
consumtpion of eggs should cut down 
the call for meat, 

Demand for hogs in the eastern 
markets has been keen for some time, 
and stocks on farms in states east 
of the Mississippi river are compara- 
tively low.. Big consuming and dis- 
tributing points. like Pittsburg, Buf- 
falo and New York are placing large 
orders in the Chicago market for hogs. 
This demand, with a feeling that large 
runs of ‘hogs in western markets are a 
thing of the past, has produced the 
firm feeling and advanced prices. It 
is predicted the westward movement 
of feeder cattle from the east to be- 
yond the Missouri river will be large, 
Receipts of sheep and lambs have 
fallen off at the large western mar- 
kets;-also-at the east, and prices have 
advanced materially. During the first 
two months of this year receipts were 
very large, averaging about 22% over 
the same. period in 1911, or 50% com- 
pared with the average of the preced- 
ing five years. Local sheep sell at 
5@5%c p 1b; with the best about 5%c, 
Lambs are quoted at 7@7%ce, withthe 
best selling a ‘little better than 7%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instancés are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at. which the product. will sell 
from store, warehouse; car or dock, 
From these country .consignees must 
pay freight and = commission. charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 
Apples 

Apples evidently are uninjured as 
buds. have -not swelled...-Peaches are 
-badly. damaged, many’ of the -trees be- 
ing broken @own by the héavy snow 
and. sleet anda large percentage of 
the buds are killed. Strawberries are 
raised here .in. carlots, but this has 
been a very ‘hard ‘winter. for.them’ as 
the growers were prevented strawing 
them by the. long severe winter, Many 
of the plants are. badly frozen.— 
[J. L. W., Pierce City, M 

Peaches’ have been damaged to 
some extent but are not thawed out 
enough, so) I'scan.,state. the.. prospects. 
Apple’ buds’ are-in .good . condition. 
Cold’ weather is holding them back. 





{i D-ethink. cherries~ sad ipear ue oa med t- ' 


whelso come. th 


few weeks even more than quotations 


damage.—[F. A. W., Vermontville,- 


Mich. 

Buds of all varieties of apples show 
no damage. 
are killed. Pears, cherries and plum 
fruit buds are all alive. .Black cher- 
ries were largely. killed. Also red 
raspberries.—[J. W. F.,. Anna, 1H. 

Prospect for fruit buds in Kan is 
good with the exception of peaches, 
which are all killed:—[E. T., Ed- 
wardsville, Kan. 

Do not know what. proportion of 
fruit buds are living at this time. 
Some experts say that where there 
was no fruit last year, there are 
plenty of fruit buds, and where there 
was fruit last year, these will be but 
few. We do not,look for the fruit 
crop this year that we had last year. 
[J. C. O., Washington County, O. 

Peaches, hardy cherries and hardy 
plums are not badly hurt: Sweet 
cherries are badly killed in bud. Ap- 
ples are not hurt. that I can_see.. We 
have no commercial peach orchards 
about here, but the few family trees 
are in rather good shape. The cold 
Was very severe and likely killed more 
buds on low ground, but the changes 
were regular and not as rapid as is 
some winters.—[R. G. H., Belmont, O. 

Apple buds are not hurt. Good 
crop promised. No peaches. Will 
start spraying for scale in a few days. 
(M. H. R., Winchester, Va. 

All tree fruits seem to be in good 
shape, except peaches, They are all 
killed and the peach wood discolored. 
Will cut back tops. Small fruits seem 
to be all right, 
berry canes damaged somewhat. 
son very backward. 
ground covered deep with snow.—[H. 
W. J., Boonville, Mo. 

Peaches apparently all frozen. Ap- 
ples promise a fair bloom where 
cared for. Some varieties overloaded 
last year may* not bloom so well.—[W. 
S. P., Hillsdale, Mich 

At New York, apples continue in 
good demand, and the market is firm. 
Spitzenburg head the list at $5.50 p 
bbl for the choicest, Winesap next at 
5. Other lots of standard varieties in 
cold. storage 2.50@3.50; western bx 
apples as to kind 1@2.50. 

At Chicago, apples are moving into 
consumptive-channels again after the 
check. received by stormy weather. 
Jonathan is quoted as high as $4.50 p 
bbl, Winesap. 5.25, King 4.25, . other 
standard varieties come within the 
range of 3@4. Box apples sell at 1@ 
4 p bx. 

Eggs 

For this time of year, the egg mar- 
ket in New York is in a healthy con- 
dition. Prices have dropped. from 
the~high point of a few weeks ago, 
but such is to‘be expected at this 
time of year.. There is more or less 
of an undertone of confidence in the 
entire situation. March arrivals, al- 
though corresponding closely in num- 
ber to those of a year ago, are not 
sufficient to.meet demands. - The sea- 
son, in fact, is backward. Stock 
should be coming’ in more’ liberally. 
The best eggs arriving in carlots sold 
the first of this week at’ 22@22%c p 
doz, with seconds 21@21%c. In Chi- 
cago receipts are gradually picking 
up, and the situation is nearer to a 
normal basis. An average of 8000 
cases or more a day has been main- 
tained for some time. So far there 
has not. been sufficient seurplus to de- 
velop much trading in storage packed 
stock. 

At-New: York, the» egg market has 
developed much activity of late, the 
Jewish trade this week making heavy 
purchases, Average prime . western 
and better..grades of southern eggs 
are selling generally at 21@22%c p 
doz, inferior stock from the far south 

slightly lower. Very few of the re- 
ceipts are graded and strictly fine. 
Closely selected western eggs~from 
favorite sections demand a slight pre- 
mium. _Duck eggs are in moderate 
supply and demand is limited, and 
prices hold about steady. Near by 
com quotable without much change 
23@26c, fresh gathered eggs cover 
os range of 21@23%c, duck eggs 28@ 
37c, goose. 85@90c. 

At Chicago, so-called.“prime firsts” 
are quoted. at 18% @19%c p doz. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, cranberries are firm- 
ly held at slightly higher prices, the 
range being $7@9 p bbl. Some straw- 
berries. are arriving in rather: poor 
condition, but .the market ds.-about 
steady on firm berries, price ranging’ 
from 30@60c p qt daméged~ berries 
going at heavy concessions. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, there is an outlet for 
all strictly No 1 timpthy hay arriving. 
Quality a-little under the best No 1 
sells at $1.30 p 100 lbs, and is not 
moving promptly. Trade is princi- 
pally on medium and: low. grades of; 
hay. --Prime timothy in la 
is quoted as-high-as*1.40- p 100 ibs, No 
3 1.15, clover 1,.20@1.25, rye straw 90 
@%e, oat 65@70e. 

At Chicago, timothy hay is in good 
somone and - arri vals -are only fair 
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All varieties of peaches: 





Raspberry and black- | 
Sea- | 
First half of Mar |; 


American Agriculturist 


WITHOUT FORMS 
“THEY are quicker and 


easier to build, and. you save 
money besides. Our free booklet 
(S). explains how by using 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you can put up a concrete silo (practically 
monolithic and absolutely permanent) 
without the trouble and expense of forms, 
Farmers who have built their silos this 
way say the results are more than satis. 
factory. Our free booklet (S) gives full 
information. Send for one today. 


NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO,, 
930-950 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Hlinois 





ROWN FENCES will outlast any other 
becatuse heavier. wires and thic 
qoaisinge 160 styles for all purposes. 
La ences and Gates, 

Bargain Prices. 1 13c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station. Send today 
fon catalog and free sample for 

The Brown Fence & Wire Company 
Dept.51 Cleveland, Ohio 





NF TSELMA N FEN CE 
Get it From Cathy on an 00 Gino ek. Gave 
PEE Te) Che dealers t Farm, Hog 

sajend Poultry Fences at from 
11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
All wires are of ideal galvanised 


Barbed Ww 
to-day for large free ‘Onion’ hem 
100 different styles and heights of fencing 
203 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, IND 





Fence is the strongest te 
acan buy. Our 1912 cata- 
pictures many new and 
beautiful styles of home and 


P 
THE evelens WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
167 Witison Ave./ CLEVELAND, OHO 
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SPLENDID CROPS 


in Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher’s 
turn from a Lioydtinster ) dng 
during one season.: Many fields 
in thet as well_as other districts 
yielded from 2% to 85 bushels of 
wheat to theactre. Other grains 
in proportion, 


Large Profits 
are thus derived from the 
FREE HOMESTEAD 
LANDS of Western 
This excellent showing causes prices 
to advance. Land values should doubie 
in two in gre time. 
ng, mixed farming, 
are a 
ate nee 


m ae 


acre wi areas. 
and churches in every set- 
Climate unexcelled, soil 

hest; wood, water and bulld- 

wer material plentiful. 

or settlers’ low ratiway rates and iltus- 
trated pamphlet, “Last West,” and 
other information, write to Supt. Im- 
migration, Ottawe,Can., orCan.Gov. Agt. 


P J. 8: CRAWFORD, 
§ 30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg,, Syracuse, W. Y 
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Garden Spot 


Garden Spot AND TRUCK 
> GROWING SECTION— . 
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Atlantic Coast Line 
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March 30, 1912 


Xo ¥ 20.704 21.50, No 3 15@17.50, rye 
straw 9@9.50, oat do, wheat 7@8. 


Onions 


At New York, @Gomestic onions are 

firmly held for old stock and prices 

slightiy advanced. New stock is 

firm. Old yellow sells at 34@3\c 

ib, red 3140 3%jc, white $1.50@3 p 
bu cra, Cuban, new 3@3.50. 


At’ Chicago, stocks of onions are 





now very small. Market is gradually 
working into a strong position for 
eood stock. Holders are firm in their 
views, and prices show an upward 


tendency. In eastern markets the 
situation prevails, although in 
talking 4%c as a 
this spring, instead 
was predicted a 
Chicago, red or 


same 
ston dealers are 
sible top price 
Se p ib, which 
fi weeks ago, At 
ellow onions, depending on quality, 
sell at 3% @4c p lb. Onions from Col, 
Wash and Utah 3% @3%c, Spanish 
$1.75 p bu, Valencia 5 p large cra. 
Holders expect more business. in on- 
sets as soon as spring weather 
opens. Red sets sell at 135@1.40 p 
»-ib bu, yellow or white 1.65 @ 1.85. 
Maple Sugar 
At New-York, continued cool weath- 
er in maple sugar and syrup produc- 
ing sections makes it impossible to 
get a line on the new crop. Old sugar 
is quoted at 10@1ic p 1b, syrup 75@ 
80c p gal. 


I 


Mill Feeds 
4+ New York, demand is lighter for 
mill feeds, and prices fairly sustained. 


Quotations on coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive run as 
high as $50 p ton, standard middlings 
“175, linseed oil meal 40, red dog in 
140-Ib sacks 32.25; brewers’ meal 174 


p 100 Ibs, grits L735 », flakes 2.05, 
Poultry 

At New York, the 
poultry is rather dull, and 
less accumulations are reported, 
Chickens cover a range of 12@13c, 
vis 14@16c, roosters 8@ 10c, turkeys 
15@20c, ducks 15@I17e, geese 9@10c, 
Dressed poultry market is cleaning 
up fairly well, and choice 4 to 4%4-Ib 
fresh fowls are in general demand. 


trading in live 
more or 


Roosters aer in moderate supply and 
the market firm. Fancy broilers sell 
readily at full prices, and capons are 
firmly held. Squabs are dull and 


weak, Fowls are quoted at 14@1614c 


p lb, capons 244 28c, chicken broilers 
354 40e, turkeys 18@2ic, prime white 
squabs weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to doz $2 


5.25 p doz, dark squabs 1.50@1.75. 
In frozen stock broilers are quoted at 
2 Z8e Pp lb, milk or corn-fed roasters 
ti 21426, fowis 11@16c, roosters: 11 


ait2%e, ducks’ 15@22c, geese 13@16c. 
At Chicago, a good_demand exists 
the live p: try market, as stocks 
are high. Fowls are quoted at MG 
l5e p Ib, roosters 9@10c, turkeys 12 
l4e, ducks 18@15c, geese 9@10c, 
Very. little. well-handled, clean, bright 
dressed pouliry is coming in There 
not much change in quotations, 


tha price range on dressed turkeys 

10@19c p lb, fowls G@15ec, roos- 
ters 9@1014< capons 14@19¢c, ducks 
14@ ie, geese 10@ 12 

Vegetables 

We do not pack corn in this section, 
and the price we are paying this sea- 
son for tomatoes is 25c p bu, or $8.25 
p ton. Prospects are very poor for 
peas and tomatoes, both of which f 
pack, All peas ought to be in the 
ground by now, but there has not been 
“5% planted, owing to the severe win- 
ter and continuous rains.—{J. E. K., 
Dunnsville, Va. 

We expect to p $8 for corn, 9 for 
tomatoes, but it is “hard sledding” 
getting .acreage.—[C. C. C., Carding- 
ton, . 

At New York, old beets and carrots 
ure firmly held, and new selling read- 
ily when choice. Old beets $1.75@2 p 
bbl, new $38@4 p 100 bchs, old carrots 
$2492.25 p bbl, washed $1. 75@2 p bag, 
unwashed 25c less. New southern car- 
rots $2.50@4 p 100 bchs. Cabbage is 
in light receipts and market firm. Ar- 
rivals from Fla of new cabbage sells 
slightly higher at $2@2.25 p bskt, red 
$3403.25 p cra, old Danish seed $50@ 
i) p ton, or $3@3.40 p bbl, red $25 
35 p ton, or SL.75G2 p bbi. Old beets 
are qnotable at $1.75@2 p bbl, beans, 
wax or green $2.500 4.50 p bskt, egg- 
plants $1.50@03 p bx, leeks $3@5 p 100 
behs, oyster plant $6@8 p 100 bchs, 
peas $2@6 p bskt, parsnips $2.75@ 
> p bbl, parsley $3078, spinach $1@ 
23 50, squash $1.25@1.50, Fla, new §2 
“3 p bx, turnips, rutabaga, $1@2 p 
bbl, tomatoes $1@2.50 p carrier. 


Wool 


Shearing started about 10 days ago 
in the Yakima valley, Washington. 
There has also been some shearing at 
Echos, Pendleton and Arlington, but in 
eastern Ore operations were late in 
Starting. Recently 20,000 Ibs of Pen- 
dieton yearling buck’s wool was sold 
to local mills at 10%c p Ib. No real 
activity ih the new wool! market is 
expected until a fair supply has been 
Sheared. Buyers conimenced pur- 
chasing a few weeks ago at about 2c 
above last year’s prices, but believed 
{uctations too high, or else desiring to 
gee - wool off sheep’s backs, discon- 
inue 


othe 





THE LATEST 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADFS, WITH COMPARISONS 





er Wheat, --Corn-, Oats, 

2013 «619110 «=©61812 1911 #11912 «WL 

Chicago .....+ 1.02 91 67% 47% 54 33% 
New York ... 1.04 -93 9% 58% O57 37 
Boston .....+. —_ _ 82 57% 68 .38 
St Louis ..... 98%, Oy .6B 48% 4 33 
Toledo ....0++ 99% .93 69 6 56 28 
Minneapolis .. 1.07 87% .66% .43 52 ps) 
verpoo] .... 1.15 36 et] 53 —_ _— 





At Chicago, wheat pursued a some- 
what nervous course, fluctuetions fre- 
quent within comparatively narrow 
range, prices perhaps averaging a lit- 
tle better. Traders watched crop and 
weather conditions in the winter 
wheat territory, and in some quarters 
professed disquietude over the situa- 
tion, There were reports of sleet and 
snow and fears expressed that should 
this be followed by low temperatures 
during the closing days of Mar, young 
plants might be smothered. This con- 
dition did not by any means univer- 
sally prevail, and optimistic operators 
were not disposed to give it serious 
consideration. The Apr report of ac- 
tual conditions will be awaited with 
keenest interest. May wheat sold 
around $1.02@1.03 p bu, with new 
crop deliveries somewhat under the 
dollar point, No 2 red winter in store 
1.01% @1.02%, No 2 spring 1.08@1.08, 

Foreign advices affected wheat but 
littie. Eunope was an indifferent 
buyer of American breadstuffs and 
crop reports from the continent with- 
out novelty. The Argentine crop is 
moving to market. The Canadian 


visible supply is substantially larger 
than a year ago, and so with the 
American. The demand for cash 


wheat was moderate and offerings not 
urgent. 

Corn was moderately active in all 
directions, A long, cold winter in the 
west and southwest, this extending 
well toward the close of Mar, with at- 
tendant heavy feeding operations, 
meant continuously big consumption 
of corn. The bad condition of coun- 
try roads with the frost leaving the 
ground meant interference with 
farmers’ deliveries. The demand on 
shipping account to the east was fair 
but not urgent, and Argentine ad- 
vices indicated plenty of corn in that 
country for export to Europe. Con- 
siderable support was accorded the 
market, which advanced 1@2ec to the 
basis of 72%ec p bu for July and 71@ 
72c for May; No 2 corn in store 70@ 
JZlc p bu 

More or less talk of delay in seed- 
ing operations lifted the oats market 
%4@ile, with May touching 3B%ec p 
bu and July We, Standard oats in 


store 583@54c, white oais usual pre- 
mium. 
Rye was indifferently supported 


and market dull around 92c p bu for 
No 2. 

Barley offerings were small, and 
under stimulated bidding prices were 
pushed up 2@3ec to about the highest 
level yet reached, choice to fcy $1.30 
@1.36 p bu, medium grades of mait- 
ing barley 1.15@1.25, mixed lots and 
badly stained 75@95c. 

Grass seeds were well supported 
with more inquiry now that spring is 
at hand. Prime clover remained firm 

round 22 %C lb, timothy 15%c, 
hungarian 11, @1%2, milets 1144@ 2c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF ONCICE OREAMERIZES 
New York Boston Chicago 





1912.. 801, 33 2904 29% 

1911.. 24@25 344%@2 24@25 

1910... 3% 33 $2 

1909.. $14 29% 29% 
Butter 


At New York, receivers are disposed 
to be conservative, even though the 
market is in good condition. Buying 
is liperal. The best cmy butter in tubs 
in large lots sells at about 32c p 1b, 
miscellaneous stock sells at 20@3ic. 


At Chicago, a firm feeling exists in 
the butter market; receipts are light 
and demand enough to take up all 
arrivals. Consumption is increasing 
slowly, and the market getting on a 
healthier basis again. Old stocks are 
about used up. Choice cmy butter in 
large lots in tubs sells at 28@29%c 
p Ib. 

At Albany, cmy butter 30@32c p 
lb, dairy 28@30c. 

At Columbus, cmy 3ic, dairy 21. 

_At Cincinnati, cmy extras 3lc, dairy 


At, Syracuse, cmy extras 33c. 

At. Rochester, cmy 5 

At Buffalo, emy 33c, dairy 28c. 
ot Cleveland, cmy extras 32c, dairy 


~ At Pittsburg, cmy 33c, dairy 25c. 


Cheese 


At New’ York, the general tone of 
the cheese market is firm. Specials 
sell at 19¢ p. lb, . fey 18%@18%c, 
daisies 19c, skims 13@ 15c. 

At Chicago, general conditions in 
the cheese market are the same as 
lately. notea4. Light stocks are the 
basis of the strength shown. Twins 
are quoted as high as 17c p Ib, daisiez 
ie young America and longhorn 
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“MEN WHO. KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


deal to YOU, 


that such 


[29] 498 






































































Does it not mean a great 
buyer of a Cream Separator, 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice Pres’t United States 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders’ Ass’n 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt, of that famous family 

Hon. W. B. Barney, lowa State Dairy Commissioner 
C. F. Smith, Master Vermont State Grange 

Norman B. Ream, of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Wm. MacKenzie, Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 
S. S. Carvalho, Manager the Hearst newspapers : 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 


the prospective 
men as 





and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is 
possessed of much personal experience and a thousand authoritative 
sources of separator information, are among the 1,375,000 satisfied 


users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 


It’s always a wise policy to profit by the experience of others. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














“AN INCOME FOR LIFE” 


From 10 Acres in Florida 
We can teli you how to be snecessful and4ndependent on 
ten acres of good land in this beautiful country at Harwood, 
Fla Glorious climete; no snow in this “3 crop « year 
country.” You can be out on y | - every aay in the year 
necess: Free rae. — grow crops continuotsly ‘oultry is a money niaker 
_ eS on mg Th tn ome ad chickens run out-doors all the year. Write today for 
Send no money. Name county where you live. Book let and information 
oe ate Biegmtiete, tas AMERICAN LAND COMPANY 
| W. A. Pridmore, President Harwood, Fia. 











Make'25 to *50 Weekly 


selling the —- Combination Tool in 
home county. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
Post Puller, Li Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, ¢ 
ised by Farmers, Teamsters, in Fact 
Mun, Mines, etc. Weight 24ibs. Car 
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Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by ROLFE COBLEIGH 


VERY wide-awake farmer wishes to know 
how to do things, not only the best way, but 
the easiest and quickest way. This calls for a 

knowledge of handy farm devices. There is hardly 

any end to the ingenious contrivances that inventive 

— ; men who are handy with tools have devised to save 
time, money and labor. It is surprising how cheap. and how easy it is to 
make the things that are described in this book. 


There are Captars on the farmer’s workshop, the tools he ought to 
have and their uses. Directions are given for making things for almost 
every conceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the 
garden, orchard, woods, house, barns and outbuildings. In every instance 
there is a clear, complete description and a picture showing how to make 
each device or thing mentioned. 


It is just the thing for the boy or young man on the farm, as it will 
turn his mechanical abilities in the practical direction. Never before has 
this subject been presented in a way so easily understood and made so 
easily applicable to everyday ‘problems. 

This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


Handsomely Bound in Cl bound in green veilam cloth, library style, 


$x 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with hali-tone inserts on beavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpa.ses anything that has ever been put out in 
eonnection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 
whe tends $1.00 in payment for-his subscription to this Sournal for the coming year. 
to other boat or premium can be had except" upon pay. vt of additional saiional penne pub 
This book is is not sold and 
‘by georen The pats and ee fer S he oant to a ay —— # 
— -, Fe By. gh Bey 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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In writing any of our advertisers. 
will get a very quick reply if you do. bi 
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LIVE STOCK 
| FIELD Notes 


Live Srocn Ficco Reencsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 





Tick Eradication Effective 


FRED L, PETTY 


Practical results are row apparent from the ex- 
tensive work in tick eradication in the south which 
has been so vigorously prosecuted in the Jagt few 
years by the federal bureau of animal industry with 
the co-operation of live stock officials of the various 
soujhern staten Answers to an extended inquiry, 
covering the results of the tick eradication work, in- 
dicate a material reduction in cattle losses, increased 
walue of the animals, increased average weight, and 
@ general revival of interest in cattle breeding 
throughout the southern states. 

Out of 100 replies, 13 came from Alabama, 45 
from Mississippi, 24 from Tennessee and 18 from 
other states. The estimates as to the losses of cattle 
from ticks before the tick eradication work was be- 

were for the most part am ~ percentage, the 

tes running from 2 to © replies stated 

in figures gave the loss of from ‘is head to 5000 heed 
per county, The approximate annual loss from this 
source from 1900 to 1909 was estimated as ranging 
ig BO $150 to $50,000 per county, with an average 


‘Soar “one-half the reports stated that the losses 
since tick eradication began were either none at all 
or very smail. Some answers 

the answers which gave 


loss has been about 1.3% 
years, and the eattle annually lost per county 
nd 20.3, instead of 895 head lost-before tick eradi- 
was, undertaken. The value per steer is placed 
at yan. $25.28 per head since 1909, in contrast with 
16.15 per head for the nine preceding years, or 
cents per pound instead of 2% per pound. 

course, all this a must not be atiributed 
to tick eradication because of the general increase in 
catile prices. Only 4% of the answers stated that 
there had been no increase in the weight of cattle. 
The estimated increase varies from 5 to 75% or from 
50 to 200 pounds per head. Averaging the state- 
ments, the increase per head amounts to 22%, or 
115 pounds. 

Over 90% of the replies indicated a marked im- 
———. in the quality of cattle. This has occurred 
not only from the br chance afforded native cattle 
to make a good apteth: but because the eradication 
of ticks makes it practicable to import better breeding 





One of the farmers, who sent in an answer, com- 
ments on the work as follows: ‘‘With the prospects 
of tick eradication, the raising of cattle is attracting 
more attention. In years gone with the tick deci- 
mating bunches of cattle there was no money to be 
made in raising cattle. With the present outlook 

are fencing their lots, and there is sharp com- 
ition for eyery heifer or cow that can be bought. 
ved eeds are being scught, and registered 
being brought in. If our authorities will pass 

a tick law and see that it is rigidly enforced, we can 


and the sale of carl 

ordinary occurrence. Even now I hear farmers talking 
of paises corn by the thousand bushels, and having 
see em et FV pee OO ee 





St Lawrence Holstein Club 


One of the most successful meetings of the St 
Lawrence county Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club was 
held at Gouveneur, N Y, Mareh 14. Twelve new 
Members were admitted, making the club about 150 
strong. E. M. Hastings addressed the. club on mod- 
ern breeding of Holstein cattle. Cow test snenes 
and developing the young er were discu 
lutions as to oleo were enacted. A banquet was held 
in the evening at which about 80 dairymen and 
breeders were present. H. J. Forrester acted as toast- 
master, M. . Pierce, Harry Mason Know, w. 
Shilds, Everett Brown avd Frank Ames responded to 
toasts. Other speakers were the following: Salisbury, 
Grow, Gilmour, Rogers, Carpenter of the Buell, and 
BH. A. Hutchins of the live stock division of the 
American Agriculturist. 





it was an enjoyable occa- 


Holstein Test in Dakota 

Under date of February 14, P. R. Crothers of Bad- 
ger, S D, writes that the heifer Honsinger Cornucopia 
Angeique, purchased at Star farms on a mail order, 
is now in official test dnd has made a seven-day rec- 
ord of 561 pounds of-milk and 22.8 pounds of butter; 
and that she is steadily increasing her record an 
has reached 90 of milk a day. This heifer 
is a four-year- and was-nvt conditioned for an 
officia! test. Crothers writes that he made this 
record without having any clover, alfalfa or silage. 
It is a wonderful record for a heifer to make on dry 
feed.—{B. A. H. 


Social Session of Ayrshire Club 

The Pilot Ayrshire club. at Gouveneur, N Y, held a 
social sessicn on March 15 at Richfield, N Y, at 
which about 15 members with their wives attended. 
¥. P. Saunders of Cortland, N Y, has just shipped 
three registered Holstein bullg and 14 grade cows to @ 
purchaser in South America. Thig makes between 
five and six carloads that he bas sold this same party 
the past season.—[E. A. H. 


Selling Cattle by Mall 

Horace L. Bronson of Cortland, N Y, writes as 
: “I have just received a testimonial letter 
Company of Perryman, Md, 
receipt of one of the Star — 

Fegistered Holstein bull calves selected from the $38.50 
list. Lon Oe were perfectly satisfied and mailed their 
Dostoffice order. How. easy it is for dairymen to im- 
Drove thelr herds if they would only make the start."’ 


Business Dairy Herd Started 
W. D. Paddock of Fayetteville, N Y, hes just leased 
large farm Ee is _Sarting in with 2 jo oye es 
purchased nea igh gra 
¥F. P. Saunders & Son of Cortland.—{E. A, H. ey 


Heavy Lambs Dropped 


Sergent B, Snow of Syracuse N Y¥, breeder of | 


pshire sheep; writes that he now hag over 
650 jambs, 14 being dropped in one day, and ei Bd an 
aimportant Stephens ewe gave birth to a 


of remarkable size, jrelghing 12 and wd aden re- | 


spectively.—[E. A. 


Annual Meeting of Holstein Club 
The New York state Holstein breeders’ club held 
fits annual meeting at the Yates hotel in Syracuse, 
March 20, which was attended by about 70 of the 
breeders, who enjoyed also the meeting held afterward. 
discussion of the 








. Hartshorn. Directors, H. A. Moyer, Ward 
Stevens, R. H. Bard, Floyd Stevens, C. 8S. Avil and 
H. B. Lacy.—(E. A. H. 

Hefsteins for New Herd 

An ideal‘stock farm is situated: just a little way 
from Canton, N Y, in a very. productive community. 
Its proprietors, the Brown Brothers, are enthusiasti- 
cally interested in Hostein cattle and are stocking 
the farm with pure breds. At the head of the herd 
stands Gen Paul Johanna, a son of a great cow that 
gave in official test last year 106.8, and 707.8 pounds 
of milk, and 32.8 butter. He is assisted by a son of 
Korndyke Queen De Kol’s Pince. The females are nice 
ones and they have been making some nice official 
tests this winter. The owners are thorough dairymen, 
and ae to have visitors inspect their stock.— 


Le 


vice-president, B. B. Andrews; fourth vice-president, 
A. 


Famous Bull Changes Hands 

Harry Mason Know recently sold the great sire Gen 
Paul Johanpa to the Brown Brothers of the Ideal 
stock farm. Paulis mother is in official test, and 
going at a 40-pound gait. Mr Knox is closing out 
his herd. He recently sold two nice individuals to 
the O’Dricsolls of Canton. They were to the 
above sire. The rest of the herd are consigned to 
Clarence Hunt’s spring sale.—[E. A. H. 


Extensive Sales from Cook Farms 

The Cook farms of Lexington, Ky, have an inter- 
national reputa.ion for mammoth jacks and_high- 
class saddle ard harness hor-es. General Jose Miguel 
Gomez, president..of the Republic of Cuba, is a late 
customer, ha™ing recently bought the three-year-old 
stallion, Alican 4286, and six walk-trot mares. The 
Cuban commissions, who bought a number of jacks, 
stalliows and Jersey cattle from the Cook farms last 
September, was so impressed with thig great young 
stallicn, 
between the. president and the Cook farms and the 
deal has just ‘been closed. Other sales made during 
the past few days are as follows: Boyd Chief, half 
brother to Alican, sired by High Or ler, was bought 
by W. G. Davis of Cove Creek, N C; the four-year-old 
stallion, Highland Christo 3458, went to R. E. 
Johnson of Sweatman, Miss; a four-year-old walking 
gelding to Mr Fred A. Thomas of Portland, Me; 
five-year-old saddle and harness mare to O. Ser: 
Miller of Winchester, Ind; seven-yéar-old walking 
mare to T. F. Frizell of Pickins, Miss; three-year- 
old mammoth jack. Judge Logan, to G. 8. Shinnes 
of Paris, Ind; High Tide, Jr, three-year-old. mam- 
moth jack, to J. M. Bright & Company of- Chuckey, 
Tenn; Golden Chief, four-year-old mammoth jack, to 
Riverside stock company of Riverside, N C.—[M. R. P. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however; a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 














Alican, that negotiations were at once begun ~ 


STOCK BREEDERS 


2 


/ 





ducing grade Holsteins, 


day at two milkings. 


PECK DAIRY GRADES 


I offer fort sale my entire herd, which consists of seventy head of heavy pro- 
All large and young and tuberculin tested by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
gave 680 qts. of milk per day, the whole herd averaging nearly 50 Ibs. per 
Now is:-your opportunity. 


Phone 854F23 MILES.J. PECK, Cortland,N. Y. 


Twenty of this number 


Street car by the door. 














TULLY, N.Y. MARCH 


consisting of six full aged cows with large A. 


and Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad. 
sired by Colantha Sir .Winona Pietertje, No. 


St. Louis. Kol 2d, Butter Bo 3d, sire of 107 A. 


De 
DeKol 2d, butter, 31.12, 7 days; 117 
to which he is bred should be sought. SEND FOR 
Remember the Date 











ABSOLUTE DISPERSION 


Highland Herd Holstein-Friesian Cattle, 23 Head 


R. O. milk and butter records, ten heifers between one 
and four years old sired by sons of DeKol 2d, Butter Boy 3d, Hen; ~ gh y- DeKol, King of the Pontiacs 
Four heifer and one bull ca 


young sire who is without doubt one of the very . service bulis ever offere 
an excellent individual, just two years old, a gran 
7 days, 1248 ts, in one year, 106 lbs. milk in one day. 


dson of Colantha 4th’s Johanna, 35.22 lbs. butter in 


Ibs. milk one day. Considerin ‘this breeding, his age and the fact 
that his calves are v0 pee cent emates, makes him R OAtA desirable animal. 


SALE 


out of these well-bred dams and 


All animals of breeding age are bred to this 


at Public Sale. He is 


Sarcastic Lad, champion bull at World’s Fair, 
. O. daughters, 2A. R. O. sons. Winona Pietertje 


His get and the animals 


W. A. CARR, TULLY, N. Y. 











LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


Tf you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is13 wane old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. ? He has 
at constitution and vitali ¥. is sons are 
like » hin They are coming to be reonguizes 
by all as the greatest sires on earth. 
them , and if you want one of them ps3 
me. Also sons of Rag Apple Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gl 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


, A fresh cows that are milking 40 to 60 lbs. per 
day. 20 cows due soon. Large, heav of Reig} 
ing ¢ cows. 50 cows due to calve in Sept. and 
Bred to registered bulls. 5 registered 
Holstein bulls ready for service. Bell phone, 311F5. 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 

















Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the 
best young cows. that money 
will bay. If you want this kin 
come and see them. Prices 
upon application. 

F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springere 
—these are high-grade stock — have also 
three pure-bred bulls. ar by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. ©. Dame. Send 
your wants, Satistantion pally 


E. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N. Y. 








We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or nearby. Ten (19) head Registered 
Holsteins to freshen within next two months. 
—— Guernsey bull calves at farmers’ 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y 











Milanhurst Stock Farm 


1 am going to build a barn and must reduce the size 
of my herd. Will sell cows and heifers, fresh and 
nearby ; all registered and bred to a 34 brother of the 
world’s record cows; also heifer calves. 


JOHN I. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 


Star Farm 


HOLSTEINS 


Send no money to me, just order what “4 
want and I will forward it promptly. 

never have had and probably never will nave 
another Ly peng am A to buy registered Hol- 
stein cattle on your Own approval. A reg. 
A.R.O. bull,ready for service now, value $?°0, 
special $98. 50. A reg. three months bull ealf, 
value $90, special $44.25. A reg. two months 
bull calf $38.59. .A_reg. 6 months heifer 
calf, $77.25. A reg. H.F. cow, $138.50. Above 
order holds good until surp usis sold, but no 
longer. Order today; if satisfied, send check 
at your convenience—I leave it all to you, 


HORACE L. BRONSON, DEPT. G, CORTLAND, HK. ¥ 




















100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


nging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nice y marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every eow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in coors particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Ww 
wants. Jarvis fears, As seicinites 
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HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS: terse. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grarid-dam 
average 33.51 lbs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell, 


GEO. F. CARTER, R..1, East Syracuse, N.Y. 


ificent young b _ born 1911. Sire, 
Dam, Mi rds Boa Tbs. milk: 
ph She haa two sisters, and. her dam has 
ve 


each p 
i ae bern Oct. 2 ion his sire a dy*e 
-R.O.dam of capacity an: breeding. Others 
for a PN Cracker — also cows and sd etter in 


Pontiac k ‘orndyke” she” Nor 78030 head Tn ne 
E.H. KNAPP & SON,  Fabius,-N. Y. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by ag Rowivke whose first 
daughter ta fresh Ay just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2 6 Ibs. milk. eH Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 Sa A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 

ams with of from 15 Ibs. at 


2 years to $2 Ibs. at 6 years. : 
L. L. GROW, - Ft Jackson, N: Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


so sires 

















onthe ie Pon 











F. pe Lange Dam’s sats 


Pee ee eee 








Life Farm 


rn Feb, 18, 1912, ey 4 and sir e's 
He is large, straig gis 
Sire is rey De Kol 


Comtry a, 
ties a over yutter in ays. 
et handsome and three-fifths b lack. 


aon 120,076 Ibs.-in 30 days. 

she is in test now, poring # Ibs. butter a is a 
sired by a son of Beets De Kol and out 
Write for price. 


Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 


Bull Calf =:::. 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and ont ae 
ae? of Bee - the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. Thisis 

t calf, im half white and black, 
and will be priced r 


E. HOLBERT, Tabe, Orange Co,N.Y. 
‘ Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty ae stered Holsteins, fresh aud 
nearby my sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge No. 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 
22-Ib. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y- 


Chenango Valley Holsteins 
Are °roducers 
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|-150 GRADE HOLSTEIN 





ae 30, 1912. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, WN. Y. 


(HERD FOUNDED IN 199) 
adv in 

y hd a ay wf be ¥? Seem calves 
n Or being the 
oe ae by ee i -lh, cows. are sired our 
Semier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King ed 
|. The Milk and Butter King has twenty record 
htera, one of them ho a orld’s record three-year. 
‘id milk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days and 8025 Ibs. in 
thirty days, 26.123 in seven ibe. 

fo thirty @ags- dams are A. BR. O. 


will be glad te send extended pedigrees 


ARare Chance 


! week to six mos. old from $2 up, sired b: 
Prete, Veoman King Beryl, whose two nearest dame 
9 Ibs. butter in7days. Heis brother to Phoebe 
Veem —~ Pauline Wayne, who has just made the world’s 
ye ~~ recerd of 22,002 ibs. milk ; io lbs. ws, Panter 
four- year-old he ag good official b ae oe both sides. 
write nts. 4.4. WIGK WIRE, WUBBARDSVILLE #1. 


jest One Service Bull Left 


1 marked, 4 white, grand dams have A. R. O 
= that average over 29 lbs, butter Lk 7 

days and 116 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes 

aay 4 weeks old, well bred and wali 


ked. . if taken soon. ya St 1 
Farm, and,N. Y., Xiceh. Prop. 











wor.D's of RECORD BREEDING — SHOW BULL 
0. a dr. aS .-old 

ot ib. par hg in tT days, bet Chrtete 

6 ib. butter in 7 se 

"s record for 7 « 30d 


Ibs. butter atin 


umrked s individual. Price $100 
sical “a. PuELrs, Vernon, N.Y. 


Improve Your Herd 





A. B. O. Born gi00. = 
ag) 3%, 1911, 865.00. Born “Ape i, 18 eth, #00. 
are not ‘OU WAlit, as. or as vi 
If thestber Ane individuals 


C. L. Banks, Locus Stock ean, New Berlin, N.Y. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM | 


If you want the Best money can buy petines or 
better still, sors of 8 look at some of the pons 
daa rs of Sir ir Rag ple Korndyke 
fom 80 apt of AE. O.Records. 


Se eeine, isuannetibe, BN. Wy. 
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BRANFORD FARMS 
Breeder of 
Guernsey and Ayrshire 
Cattle, Berkshire Pigs and 
Shropshire Sheep 
We have some very choice young 


stock of both sexes for sale. 
HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton, Conn. 











Berkshire Gilts 
at Your Own Price 


15 Berkshire Gilts worth Fa0.20 each. we ~ 
for $30.00 and $35 00 registered 

Also, one boar, Highwood Chief 63d. 

of Masterpiece ,age two years ;will oa Faas 


C. F. Teller, Syracuse, N. “4 


FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


y for service. Gilts either bred or open. A 
lot and price reasonabie. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer two service boars and a number of choice 


Tr. 3. COLLINS. ¥, 











BERKSHIRE or 
GIVEN # for a few —] of your time. van 
for particular 


culars 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., Fannettsbarg. Pa. 





Jersey Bull Calves 





gERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officiall: Sire—a Prise W inner,Calf— 
ieatviindl alec Prize Winner. ; 
Treat Jersey Heil N. Y¥. 


a arm - 


5 Reg and springing Jersey young Heif 


Sears & Nichols mig Chillicothe, Ohio 


1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 
Bull calves from record tows and [ 
sires at farmers’ prices, have won more prizes 
than any herd in anes Btates 
4. F. COMVERSE & CO., re NN. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


Maple Row Stock Farm 


fo pees - Ayrshires. Stock ga all ~ for sale. 
ood producers of the right k ces right. 


F. 1. COORMIGHAM, Choms eds BY. 

















THIRTY-FIVE 


High-class Holstein Cows 
First-rate yy and large producers, bred 
to some of the best bred bulls om produced. 
Come and look them over. Prices low for qual- 
ity and breeding. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 





Hinchey Homestead 


offers three extra large, well-marked yearling patie, 
aired by Sir Clyde Tince 498%— whose dam 

record of 26.81 2. butter in7 days. Dams of bulls ail 
high recond A. . COWS. 


w. 5S. Hinchey, Box 729, Rochester, N.Y 


oy HENGERVELD DeKOL 


One whose 9.03 Ibs. butter at 3 years. Born 
~ maby very | ligh 4 in color. Another” ttf — 

16.36 rat2years. Born Dec. 8th, about 
x K white. Still anton whose dam hae 2 Ibe. butter 
atiyears, 4, A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥. 


nung, ble 
Wonder 








both. sexes, sure Li. nad yd wt 

fay twice for Top Ne 

rion Chief, = 5 Svidher rm ed 
Price $10.00 to $25 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVE orang 
ing dame, $90.00, J. B, THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Ohio 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


figh-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E.C. BRILL, STEW ARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


ne bull sired.» wh oS wg Hane i Rosndyee we 
0 

bss f-om damm = Se ey BS = 

ten offering . -¥- bull 8 mos. old from a 

Gm f or $7000, Write, z . K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, ne, 


 & 1912 
Alarge, fins ont and So teother to Dein Veeman 1d 
that sold for $1950.00 at 5S; Sir Veeman 


Sire, 
Hengerveld; sire of 88 A. R. wdeughiers 16 thet over 
& lbs. butter. Dam has a record vd of 22 "08 Ibe, yy 
$e 00 W. D. RORENS, Poland. N.Y 
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Purebred Registered 
so HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Sed for FREE Mleseted Bockiets. 
Helstein-Fetedian Association. Box 115. Brattleboro. Vt. 





M Wchtate Mock, S wet <a, $8 F. 0. B. 
e cars. 
Reagan Bros. pee aliy, N.Y. 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES 
fre. Gua HO Se Ae. 








‘TAMWORTH SWINE 


TAMWORTHS FOR SALE. The Bacon 
Hog, the and most prolific breed, ear! 
to Gta, economical feeders and unsurpassed 

s Range shoes. Boars, Bye and Pigs not 
akin from. best strains. My herd won over 100 
ribbons at the State Fairs of the year ~ in- 
cluding a bunch of ghampionships. Imported 
k owned b boy were winners at Ro al Show 





Tendon En ‘ Mature ws will 
fatten from "74 over 700 ; Boars 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds. CHAS. FORD 


Mortonsville, Woodford County, Kentucky 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


GEDNEY FARM 


Berkshires 


Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


GEDNEY FARM 
New Mariboro, Mass. 


A Rare Opportunity 


Owing to poor health and scarcity of farm help I am obii 
to Genet Se may Berkshire herd. incl ing my 
two great herd boars, name} more ag é _ cide 
108726, son of Premier — a Coampton 
Worlds Fair, St. red By 133° 
— yTaneeteliote low ba 

remier Lo: 
service beara e Hat a lim: 
Fall and Spring ¥ 


JOHN L BOWER, KINGS FERRY, N. Y. 


Let Us You 


A Berkshire Bear to Head Your Herd 


Head of our herd is Lee 
Premier lith, whose 
grandsire won the 
















Boer. Ail ot sows, also you 
ni edn tow epen gis 








get ab 
: ope Fair. = 
tnrelat 














Fall boars and gilts. Mast ce blood, — i Be 
Satisfaction i R—~ po =A me wan cts 
M.s. TILBCU =" Union, Route No.1, bo Y. 





So bred, also 
BERKSHIRES 27," :40 booting 


special prices. ©. EI. HAYES. * Whitney Pt., B. ¥. 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Youn sows. Bred sows, boars and n 

pigs ot akin ay = Bm breeding ‘out of, pal 
Independent. 

E. Z. emer my JEROMEVIELLE, O. 


Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders for spring pigs, sired by a son of 
otet ae has on of ota som sired by Blood 
A. Hatchins, 7 


Moffat Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥, 














Fall pigs sired 
POLAND-CHINAS j2-"rteners ‘SS 
ene out of sows that have peciness wine nh ease a? 
are show pigs. 


Pairs not akin 
Orient, Ohio 


om. & FA BEATTY, 
POLAND-CHINAS {57¢°: smoot srolite 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G.S.HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 


ES AND PO 
Ba Cy At 3 - hee 
neort Tooeee Delaine sheep. 
one OWEN CA AN, Trumansburg, N. Y. 











Ree FOLAND-OHINAS. 1 Veeats Hera 
15 Service ed or 


, Fall and Spring So 
open. L. Cc. McLaughlin, lensantville, oO 





PO Sows bred, sired by 800-ib. 
Ohio State fair winner, a 
special price on 8 shows. 8. EB. JENNINGS, Williamsport, 0. 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 





C. J. McLaughlin, Box B, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


dy State Fair champion. 
7 hy pic The big stowthy kind. young 








Golden Beauty Herd cad. reneanaees 
Duroc-Jersey Swine + Winttee WaLeaTa 


a H 4 0 ag hi nA M Fig of, peak see 


ES. Oxford, B ¥. 








Durocs soc: Taare 
sed CS beer year id d roma State 


coy’ gh 4 





O01 OC SWINE 


0 | Still have some choice’ fall 
aie We pigs. Send in your orders 
now for Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
| Quality A No. 1. 

F. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. Y¥. 


0.L C. SILVER STRAIN f2SMisYee 


JESSE L. CARRIER, Fulten, N. “. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


EDNEY F 
DORSETS 


Flock consists of 250 head 
registered thoroughbred ewes, 
headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 


GEDNEY FARM 
ew Marlboro, Mass. 


MULE FOOT SWINE 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


p. setae te eo ee ee 




























Un our name in at once 
40HX U, DUNLAP, Box B, MUlamspert, Obie 





Aubrey FarmS Shropshires 


30 yearli te yearl put god ewes. A fine 
lot of early lam Betisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
| spondence solicited. 


J. G. STACEY, 





R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N.¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Conter,5.¥. 








A Few More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


ready for service. Weight about 250 Ibe.each. Every 
one a pertect individual. Prce of Chester Whites,$25 
each. Price of large Yorkshires,$s0 each. Order at 
once, as these boars are selling very rapidly. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 





(imported Gest, chess k. Reena Ee prolific. 
fair peices. Tee, BPP is not Md bud hae gee ges 


HORSE BREEDERS & [IMPORTERS 


JACKS ano MULES 


Raise uae and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under 








one management where can 


seen 460 fine —p 
Jacks, Jennies and mules 1¢ 
to 17 hands high. Good ones. 
Stock Guaran . Write for 
prices today. Address 
Mrekler’s Jack Farm, 

West Eikton, Obic 
Branch Barns’ Clinton, Ind. 


WASE SL Rare Jacks, ety norees and 


Tamworth hogs. All Ay ee BY eubject to registry. 
Write for cleotiar or ait the Cloverdale Farms. . 


T. Brown & Co., Lexington, Ky. 





ERCHERONS 








POULTRY 


BREEDERS 





+] 1 pin a letter from a man who asked “Where is Darlington 
n a w?” This man was a clam. Get out — — 
1 uate 


foot than an Reine of its size in pee 


famous? ell, it is where the Dertingses 8. C. 'W 


place to get a wife. If you are fortunate enough to ri 
not open your eyes come to the egg farm and you wi 


The Mammoth hot water machine is rollin 
ist hatch $10 per 


es wi Africa 


100. Eggs for natenme 36 , $1.25; 


is where there are more pretty girls to 
—" 8 that not enough to make it 
vhite Leghorn is located. Darlington is a great 
things that girl for a wife aud she does 
hat surely will. 
Z out the chicks for = at $12 per 100, after May 
. As I control 1560 breeding 


; 100, $5; 1000, 


Lean omaely the above—all but the wives—in any quantity. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM ALFRED P. EDGE 


DARLINGTON, MD. 











ae fione er 
BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are Sinead ‘by Bt Somes cot and 


nose nour waco oF Invincible Rival's 












Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - - - “3.0 Dog 100 
White Wyandottes- - - - - ion 
Imperial Pekin “Ducks - - - is, '” 
Write fer booklet HATCHING EGGS 


White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 







































|FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE 


from b Brown and . 
itheae (sland Keds, "White avd Gotumia-Wyan: 
m Dominiques. A No. 1 stock, 
Sitting, $1.25; two sittings, $2.25; three sittings, 

00; 50 or more, 6 cents each. 
. H. SHUMWAY LEBANON SPRINGS, B, ¥. 


|BARRED & WHITE ROCKS 


ond 68 5. 6. eh, CS peta Chickens 1c 

each. Eggs hateh. Catalogfree. 
We have Tg hg mg 200 Blue Ribbon Winners. 
5 Es , TOULTRY YAR 


Pulaski, : 


For Sale # HP BS 


White Leghorn Cockerels. 











NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Rags, $3.9 per 10; @5 pers. W. ¥. PRANELIN, Ounvilie, tnd, 





oes reasonab 
D.H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 181. Kingston, Obie 


ee en wane, Sean, ae 
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CORA A.” TELLER - 


We're livin’ swell at our house now 
Sence Maud’s got home from college; 
She says our meals should all be 
planned 
With scientific knowledge. 
She's tdok the cookin’ off ma’s hands-— 
She thinks ‘at ma needs showin’ 
*Bout chemistry an’ hygiene, 
An’ all the new things goin’, 


But when she cooks ‘em foreign things 
I jes’ eat bread an’ jelly. 

One day the soup is consommay, 
"En bisk, ’en vermiecelly. 

An’ once she made a French ragoo— 
Pa said no chef could beat it— 

"Twas made of everything ’at grows, 
An’ when we couldn’t eat it. 


She set the hull mess out fer Rove, 
Who hung around half-famished, 

But Rove jes’ give: one cautious snift 
‘En dropped his head an’ vanished. 
Maud says ‘at we will like such food 
When once we get the habit— 
But wa’n’t we sick the night we et 
That stuff she called Welsh rabbit! 


T said I guessed ‘at rabbit must 
Of ben a eatin’ pizen. 

Maud talked about tomain, an’ said 
It, re’lly was surprisin’, 

She said she thought I ought of knew 
They wa’n’t no rabbit ‘bout it, 

An’ pa said ‘at he guessed, henceforth, 
We'd jog along ’ithout it 


An’ t’other day she made some stuff 
"At ken’ us all a guessin’— 

She put ’ton top the lettuce, an’ 
She said ’twas monaze dressin’. 

She put the soup in cups ‘at day, 
Said I must call it boolyin— 

¥ allus s’posed ‘at soup Was soup, . 
An’ I don’t like such foolin’. 


One day ma said the minister 
Was comin’ here to supper, 

An’ ‘at he'd bring his wife along— 
The Reverent Misses Tupper. 

Maud said she’d make some angel-food, 
The way she’d learned at college, 
An’ as she worked she ‘splained about 

The benefits of knowledge. 


My! but that cake was tough an’ hard— 
'Tw’an’t fit for any preacher. 

Maud blamed ‘it on the resipy 
An’ on the cookin’ teacher; 

She said she knew she took it down 
Jest as the teacher give it, 

But ma jes’ smiled, an’ took the stuff 
An made good puddin’ with it. 


Maud’s gone to Perkinsville today 
To *tend the woman’s meetin’; 

She's billed to read a paper on 
“The. Ph'losephy of Eatin’.” 

She’ll read that paper up in style, 
You bet, an’ never flounder, 

But when it’ comes to cookin’—pshaw! 
W’y, ma ean cook all ’rottnd ’er, 

I s’pose they’ll brag her piece up 

great— 

Of course ’t’ill be a winner, 

But I don’t care a rap for that— 
Ma’s goin’ to git the dinner! . 

An what ou s’pose we're goin’ to 


ave? 
She’s- makin’ it this minute— 


A good, big, dandy chicken-pie, 
With no einygeen” in it. 


Some Changes That Have Come 





Every woman’s magazine, every 
woman’s section in any general maga- 
zine or paper today contains over and 
over again the words’ Domestic Science, 
or ones of similar import. Fifteen 
years ago this new science was in its 
infancy. The woman’s pages of before 
that time were more apt to have arti- 
cles on how much could he accom- 
plished with how little. Wonderful 
parlor tables were described made out 
of three broom handles and a barrel 
top, work tables out of broom handles 
and a chopping pow], cabinets of crack- 
er boxes-and spools, and so on, in 
every issue; Nothing is more indica- 
tive of the change that has come 
about, than the fact, that the present 
woman prefers to go without until she 
ean procure a well-made article soon- 
er than clutter her home with the 
foregoing makeshifts. 

Other remarkable women, on pages 
of those days wrought miracles in the 
cooking line. A favorite tale was of 
the woman who when unexpected com- 
pany appeared and lacking meat for 
her bill of fare, contrived a most 
pleasing and satisfactory dish, enough 
for all, out of a left-over chicken’s 
wing, neck and gizzard. They surely 
were pleasant fairy tales, but the wom- 
an of today wants something more 
practical to help out when her o n 
unexpected company appears. 

A great deal, perhaps the greater 
part of this progress has been brought 
about by the awakening of the women 
of this country through domestic 
science. Foreigners say we are a na- 
tion of faddists; that is, if we get hold 
of a good thine we run it to death. 
Whether this will be true in domestic 
science or not remains to be seen, but 
it doesn’t seem possible that the pendu- 
Jum could ever swing back as far 
again as it was before. 

Domestic science was first taught 

- the ral colleges and 
it is rapidly be- 


ing placed where is should be, in the 
high, grammar and rural_schools. A 
very small percentage of the wives 
and mothers-of this country ever travel 
along the road of education as far as 
high school or college. The one way 
it may reach all is to have it taught in 
the lower schools. 

Many of the stanchest adherents 
and lecturers feel that almost a mil- 
lenniumrmin the homes throughott the 
land will come by means of its teach- 
ing. I can’t honestly say that I do, 
desirable as it would be. Perhaps I 
an. naturally a little conservative, but 
certainly not pessimistic. Possibly in 
the course of several generations, if it 
is taught constantly meanwhile, there 
may be a decided change, but hardly 
before that. In spite of its being wom- 
an’s chief business for a few million 
years past to run a home, it still seems 
to be a fact that successful homemak- 
ers and good cooks have to be born 
with a natural bent that way as much 
as in other lines. Who hasn’t seen the 
woman that has brought into the 
world six or eight children, and yet 
isn’t a mother in any sense of the 
term except the purely physical one. 
Many a woman without a child of her 
own fairly exudes mother love, and is 
the idol of every child near her. I 
have known personally girls to whom 
was given three years of best domes- 
tic science training, and who were nat- 
urally clever in other lines, to marry 
and make absolute failures as home- 
makers. In spite of all their training, 
they coudn’t cook a palatable meal, 
and their houses were without sem- 
blance of order or neatness. These are 
extreme cases, but many more might 
be cited of lesser degree. This new 
branch of education will certainly help 
the girls who fail through lack of 
training, but hardly those w..o are in- 


WIVES AND MOTHERS . e 


to make the chowder = then a layer 
of cracker crumbs; the shreds of on 
_ tato, and a little onion. Add ts 


o- butter, dashes. of pepper. and, salt;. 
 : then a- layer of clams, 


Alternate, in 
this manner until the ingredients are 
used, finishing with craeker crumbs. 
Fill up with clam broth and milk un- 
til it can be seen. Put .in a pan of 
hot water and bake three hours. 
Serve hot with chopped pickle and 
French fried saat 





Nursing as a Profession 
0. H, BARN /AXLL 


It is surprising how many country 
girls want to becomie nurses. Some of 
them think they would look fine in a 
nurse’s uniform. Others imagine how 
nice it would be to work in a hospital 
and wait upon hdndsome young men, 
reading to them and writing their 
letters. There are. other girls, how- 
ever, who are attracted to the profes- 
sion of nursing because out of the 
goodness of their hearts they love to 
alleviate suffering. Surely there is no 
nobler work in all the world than 
that of ministering to the sick and 
helpless. The nurse follows in a very 
literal way the example. of Christ, 
“who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 

Nurses in training at hospitals hear 
a great deal about the “spirit of nurs- 
ing.” This was well expressed by a 
young lady who visited a poorhouse, 
and after viewing the wretched in- 
mates in all their repulsiveness and 
helplessness, turned and with tears in 
her eyes said: “I believe I'd like to 
stay here and work with these peo- 

“Why, how can that be possi- 

I inquired. “Because I’m 380 
sorry for them,” she replied. Surely 
that is the true spirit, which is the 
inspiration of every good nurse. 

Being a nurse means a good deal 
more than holding a sick man’s hand 
and smoothing dark brown hair away 
from. fevered brows. A nurse is a serv- 
ant in a very literal sense, doing no 














No Fear of Dy spepsia for Future Husbands of These Girls ~ 


only the work of a chambermaid and 
cook but the dirtiest and most disa- 
greeable of tasks, when occasion de- 


different.. When you take into consid- 
eration the number of. women (the 
sdme could be said of men) who will 
shirk any work’ and the number that 
just naturally. dislike..the’ work in a 
home it would seem it must be many 
years before all homes will be well- 
ordered, eVen with the aid that educa. 
tion in. domestic’ science surely gives 
toward. that end. 


Delicious Fish Dishes 


EVA MILES ANDERSON 





Take a pint can of salmon, drai! 
and pick fish in bits, discarding: bones 
and skin, Add four -well-beaten yolks 
of eggs, four tablespoons of melted 
butter, one-half cup of bread crumbs, 
pepper and salt to season, and the 
last thing the beaten whites of four 
eggs. Mix. well; pack in a pan and 
steam one. hour. When done turn 
on to a platter and pour a white 
sauce around it, the sauce to be made 
as directed for turbot. This, with a 
ean of peas or French fried pota=- 
toes and a mixed pickle makes an 
excellent luncheon. 

Finnan Haddie 

This is a Scotch rule for preparing 
this excellent fish, The ingredients 
are one fish, four cups milk, one- 
half cup butter, one-half cup of flour, 
three hard-boiled eggs. Soak fish one 
hour in lukewarm water. Then free 
from bones and skin. Pour boiling 
water on fish and let stand until cool 
enough to handle, then pick to pieces. 
Have three cups of milk in double 
boiler. When it boils add the fish 
and cook ten minutes, Then add the 
flour stirred smooth with the remain- 
ing milk, and aftcr it boils again 
cook for five minutes more. Add the 
butter and the eggs cut in pieces. 
Serve hot. 

Baked Clam Chowder 

One pint of clams-raw. and chopped, 
three good-sized potatoes, one onion, 
three soda crackers, rolled fine. Fry 
two slices of fat pork, about a quar- 
ter of a pound, until brown, and 
chop them fine. Put tre pork and the 
fat from it in the dish you are going 


mands. Hospital nurses have regular 
hours, but private nurses must often 
be on duty almost constantly for 
weeks at a time. They catch a few 
hours’ sleep» whenever they can and 
when at last the’ patient either gets 
well or dies,.the poor nurse is com- 
pletely exhausted and worn out with 
the constant watching and nervous 
strain. This is an extreme instance, 
of course, but by no means unusual. 

The professional nurse must there- 
fore have a strong body and good 
health, else she will be unable to en- 
dure the mental and physical strain. 
She should also be endowed with a 
large measure of patience, tact, sym- 
pathy, firmness and fortitude. The 
cold, anemic girl, her nervous, excita- 
ble sister, the oversensitive, the weak 
and vacillating—such as these are or- 
dained to failure in the nursing pro- 
fession. The requirements, therefore, 
are both mental and physical and the 
would-be nurse should carefully ex- 
amine herself and see if she meas- 
ures up to the nurse’s standard. 

The tsual nurse's salary of $25 per 


- week looks mighty rood to the av- 


erage wage-earning girl. Comparative- 
ly little of the nursing done pays the 
nurse that salary, however. Only 
graduate nurses -working in private 
homes are, aS a rule, remunerated at 
that rate, and they are not, when 
working under the direction of 
churches and charitable institutions, 
except in exceptional cases, Head 
nurses in hospitals receive good sal- 
aries and others employed by hospi- 
tals are paid fair wages, of varying 
size. 

Nurses-in-training sometimes re- 
ceive $9 per month, besides board and 
room. Nurses working independently 
are emp'oyed only a part of the time— 
sometimes a very small part—while 
their expenses go on all the time, 
making serious inroads into the $25 
per week. . A pathetic figure is the 
nurse who has spent the best years. of 
her life in caring for others, yet in 
old age has no one to eare for her, 
left without a home, having been un- 


apes: “Agioulturist 


able to save more thai a little of her 


oecasional wages. Many nurses, of 
course; are, notin business very long 
before they marry. . 

“Most city hospitals are owned and 
managed by independent hospital as. 

sociations. Nurses are given a three. 
petro course of training, upon the 
terms above mentioned. ‘ During the 
first three months they are on proba- 
tion and those whom the superinten,- 
ent judges to be unfitted for the 
work are dismissed at the end of thar 
time. These are anxious days for the 
would-be nurse and happy are those 
who receive the cap and apron at the 
end of the trying-out period. The 
hours on duty for nurses-in-training 
are from seven in the morning until 
seven in the evening, with an hour of 
for lunch. Regular classes are held 
in physiology, anatomy, materia 
médica, dietetics, obstetrics and hy- 
giene, Special attention is given tw 
the preparation of foods for invalids 
and the care of the sickroom. Surgi- 
cal clinics in the operating room and 
the nursing of hospital patients form 
: prominent part of the nurse’s train- 
ng. 

Methodist girls who .desire to be- 
come deaconesses must be over 23 
years of age and remain in training 
in one of the church’s hospitals for 
two years, during which time they 
are paid $8 per month, board and 
room.. They are then employed by 
individual churches, church societies 
or hospitals “to minister to the poor, 
care for the sick, provide for the or- 
phans, comfort the’ sorrowing, seck 
the wandering and save the sinning” 
—at varying salaries. A deaconess is 
a home missionary in the best sense 
of the term and Sills a place in her 
church similar to that occupied by 
the sister of mercy in the Catholic 
church. Fed Cross nurses are em- 
ployed in times of war, flood, famine 
or other great public disasters. 
Nurses who work under the direction 
of churches are called. “‘missionary 
nurses,” but all nursing is really mis- 
sionary work, since thére can be no 
adequate financial remuneration for 
the services of a good nurse. The 
white cap and apron of the profes- 
sional: nurse are universally‘and rightly 
regarded as the badge of something 
higher and holier than: the ordinary 
money-getting operations. Suecess to 
t - girl-nurse. God bless ’em! 





A Few Suggestions 

My dear farm sisters if you would 
only realize that you have got back- 
bones and stand up and assert your 
rights in a gentle, but firm way, “Mr 
Farmer” would soon have to take 2 
back seat. Slavery went out of fash- 
ion long ago. If it reigns in your hon 
dor.’t you think you are the most to 
blame? Most of these farmers had 
mothers that were brought up in the 
old-fashioned way, little ‘play and 
plenty of good hard work. Naturally 
they expect the same of their wives: 
they do not realize that there ‘is any 
other mode of existence. Just have a 
good confidential talk with the. hus- 
band. It may surprise him, perhaps 
anger him a little, at first, ‘to realize 
that you-are a separate individual 
from him. But when he comes to 
think it over by himself he will grad- 
ually see that you have rights as well 
as he. It may take time, but persist 
in your efforts and you will succeed. 
+ The suggestion of our: editor, to 
visit-away for awhile, is an excellent 
one, Try it. It works to perfection. I 
know, for I have tried it myself.—[Ex- 
perienced. 


Another Sister’s View 

I was interested in reading the let- 
ters in The Household, especially in 
the letter written by Mrs C. P, 

She says she has two children and 
no time for pleasure. Poor, unhappy 
mother! How many childless moth- 
ers in the land would e content 
to work hard and stay at home if they 
only had two little ones to love and 
train in the right way. 

I have no doubt that this dear sister 
works hard, perhaps too hard for her 
strength. I believe,- however, if she 
»would talk with her husband about 
the matter some way might be devised 
to lighten her labors. 

“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none,” 
If there is one, try to find it, 

If there is none, patiently endure it. 

A good remedy for the blues is t0 
count up our blessings. We will be 
surprised to see how far they outnum- 
ber our troubles. 

As for the matter of dress, I would 
not trouble about that. Your husband 
and children may think you are the 
best woman on earth, if you dress in 
calico always, providing there is love 
and good will in your heart.—[Mrs W. 
E. Fuller. 


Different with Him 


“That’s a magnificent silver serv- 
ice,” said the visitor to the battle- 
ship Utah. 

“T s’pose it is,” the saflor glumly 
replied. 

““Eh! Don’t you admire it?” 

“No, I dor’t. I have to clean it.’ 
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“Fresh Fields and Pastures New ” 


BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON - 





Old Nance jogged along the Pom- 
fret meadow road, switching flies, in 
ejsurely fashion, with her ancient 
gray tail, and stopping semioccasion- 
ally to crop a sweet mouthful of the 
crimson Clover that now, in late Sep- 
tember, grew luxuriantly, close to the 
narrow Wheel ruts. Claretta was driv- 
ing. Claretta never hurried Nance. In 
fact, Mo one hurried Nance, but 
Claretta was the only one who never 
tried to hurry her As the placid old 
maré was the only being whom Clar- 
etta never did try to hurry, she might 
ell have plumed herself upon her 
enviable and eli-earned distinction. 
sut she did not, she was a gentle, 
1umble-minded old beastie, in whose 
phlegmatic passivity there was no 
touch of obstinacy or arrogance. 

Nance was a born jogger. So was 
Althea, who leaned back contentedly 
in the left-hand corner of the wide 
“shay” seat, on the front center of 
whieh Claretta sat bolt upright. 
\ithea had jogged all her. life. She 
ud jogged through the district school 
and the village grammar, and high 
hools, and at twenty had jogged 
placidly into matrimony, with a neigh- 
or’s son, whom she had always liked; 
and upon his death by accident, which 
had oceurred a few yeurs later, she 
had jogged as placidly back to the 
cld homestead, a childless widow, to 
put herself under the beneficent but 
igid rule of Claretta, who had “run” 
the h e even before the death of 
her father afta stepmother had left 
her. as its actual head, with his sister 
\lthea and half-sister Lois in her 
charge. 

Claretta was to be 
to stick to her post. 


ever 


‘depended upon 
Even had some 


exceptional man possessed the high 
courage to ask her to change her 
state, it would have made no differ- 


ence—she was fiercely faithful to the 
memory of Hiram Hackett, who had 
peen brought home from Gettysburg 
to die. 

The house was well managed, and 
the farm well “kept up.” Between the 
three sisters and Malviny Herring, 

ho did the washing Mondays, the 
cooking Fridays, and the heavy clean- 
ing Saturdays, and “helped out” on 

strenuous occasions, no speck or 
spot ever found anything but the 
most fleeting and troubled lodgment 
ithin the wide, airy rooms of Elder 
Pennington’s big square white house. 

Claretta was mistress of the science 
of farming, as propounded and prac- 
ticed by her father, and no rash hired 
man ever had the temerity to break 
one of her rules, or even to offer more 
than the most tentative suggestions 
in regard to the work, The fine, old 
house, shaded by matronly maples, 
the broad, fertile fields, the thrifty or- 


chard between the house and the 
brook, the pasture with the sleek 
Jerseys, the well-cared-for woodland 


it was a picture of peace and pros- 
perity, of long-established well-being, 


which caused many a Pomfret “city 
boarder” to long to leave the dust 
and din of the city streets, and rest 


con- 


forever here, where all seemed 
tentment, and repose, and peace. 


They did not know Lois. The 
neighbors, who had met her at 
church on nearly every Sunday of 
her thirty-five years’ existence and 
on many occasions between, knew 
her just as little as did the casual 
passer-by from the great city, forty 
miles away. Her sisters knew her 


least of all. 

Perhaps Lois hardly knew herself. 
All her life she had been personally 
conducted by Claretta. Clothes, 
friends, books, occupations, accom- 
plishments—all had been of Claretta’s 
choosing. At eighteen Lois had 
wanted ta teach the village school. 
Claretta came nearer showing anger, 
then, than she had ever before allowed 
herself to do. “Bilder Pennington’s 
daughter” did -not need to teach 
school for a living! Was Lois crazy? 
With the bank account that they had! 
Lois must never mention the subject 


againt She never did. 

Lois’ next aberration was a long- 
ing to learn to play the violin. She 
had heard one played by a member 
of a traveling cencert company such 
as sometimes visited the village. The 


broken creature— 
but he could play the violin. When 
Lois broached the subject, Claretta 
stood aghast, as at blasphemy—“E!- 
der Pennington’s daughter” play a 
fiddle! She bought a beautiful piano 
for Lois, and caused her to take les- 
sons, and Lois became anh accom- 
plished pianist—-but she never leved 
it-t was always work. 

The strains of that fifteen-year-old 
Violin solo were sounding even now 
in “ther delicately curved, sensitive 
ears, aS she leaned back in the right- 
hand corner of the carriage seat, glad 
that neither Claretta nor Althea 
could see her face, for there were 
tears, and she knew it, very near to 
brimming over from her eyes,—clear, 
luminous gray eyes, with depths that 
no one had vet sounded—uniless 

Well, Lois’. third aberration had 


man was. a poor, 


been Donald McLeod—Donald, with 


we 





UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


eager, earnest, gay blue eyes, and 
deep,..sweet voice, and confident step. 
They had grown up together, good 
friends at the district school, and 
later at the grammar and high 
schools in .the village. Too good 
friends, Claretta thought, for Don 
was only the viliage blacksmith’s son; 
but he was a clean, manly fellow, and 
after all, it was only a boy and gir! 
friendship——-and if it ever 
anything serious, she could break it 
off. She did. 
from a school of technology, a full- 


became | 


When Don came home | 


fledged young civil engineer, with a 
good position promised, and came } 
boldly to the big white house, Clar- 


etta thought it time to do something 
definite. She had a long talk with 
Lois—long, for Lois held out more 
sturdily than she had in the matter 
of the school—or even of the violin. 
But she was only twenty, the habit 
of obedience was strong, and Donald 
went away from his next interview 
with her in a wrath as fierce and 
high as ever stirred his far-away for- 
bears in the olden days of fight and 
foray. His many times great-grand- 
father, under such circumstances, 
would have carried the lady off, willy 
nilly, a la young Lochinvar. Genera- 
tions of civilization and of quiet liv- 
ing had put the pride emphasis in a 
different place in this fiery young de- 
scendant. He vowed that he would 
have no more to say*to a girl who 
had no will or courage of her own— 
a putty girl! And he flung away with 
a wrathful brain and an aching heart. 

Of course, that heart had long since 
ceased to ache. He had never mar- 
ried, but then, he was too busy for 
that—that would come al! in good 
time—-there were plenty from whom 


the fine-looking, _successful profes- 
sional man might pick and choose. 
Lois often told hefself all that—and 


then dashed away the tears with an 
action as spirited as Donald’s own, 
and then, immediately afterward 
looked for gray hairs among her 
thick, crisp golden-brown waves, and 
when she found none, smiled a happy 
little smile for a quarter of a min- 
ute, and then frowned, and told her- 
self not to be so silly—at her age her 
grandmother had worn lace caps, and 


viewed gray hairs with indffferen: 
superiority. 
Once, Claretta detected her half 


sister. in her futile search for gray 
hairs, but she was not mind réader 
enough. to know the thoughts” the 
vague little dream hopes, that accom- 
panied the search, and so she indulged 
only in a grim smile—no lecture. 
Old Nance jogged on, and began 
to climb the hill. Lois leaned farther 
back, and pulled her shade hat far- 
ther over her eyes. Was it the blue 
haze, veiling the hills and settled be- 
tween them, or was it the call of the 
cieada, or the soft, pungent air of 


early fall, after the first-slight frost, | 
that sent her so far into the land of | 
and, 


visions. that the present day, 
plump, placid Aithea, and rigidly up- 
right .Claretta, and jogey old Nance 
seemed only illusions, and there was 
nothing real but a certain day fifteen 
years gone by. 

Up the long hill climbed Nance, 
going neither faster, nor slower. The 
top. was reached, and—what 
etta was laying the long unused 
whip energetically upon the smooth 
old gray sides. The ancient mare 
reared, kicked and broke into a 
clumsy gallop—Claretta pointed trag- 
ically with the whip. Lois gave a low 
exclamation—Althea broke into shrill 
screams. Smoke was rising-in a dozen 
places from the roof of the big white 
house, and, even as they looked, 
flame burst out. Opposite the front 
door Claretta pulled Nance up with 
a jerk that made her toss her head 
like a tempery colt, flung the reins 
to Althea, and bade her drive along 
with all speed and alarm the neigh- 
bors; and then she and Lois sped up 
the broad gravel walk to the front 
door, -unlocked it, and—it was too 
late. Smoke rolled out and flame 
leaped at them. At the side door 
it was not so bad, and Claretta rescued 
her bank books and valuable papers, 
while Lois gathered up the silver and 
some precious o!d4 china and cut glass. 
Then they had to retreat. Half a 
dozen neighbors and farm hands came 
running.up in time to lead the horses 
out of the barn and save a few farm- 


ing implements, and then the flames 
claimed their prey. A three weeks’ 
drouth had prepared for them and 


in less than half an hour from the 
time thaf ald Nance rounded the top 
of the hill “the Pennington girls” 
stood homeless, gazing in a dazed 
way at smoking ruins. 

For the first time in her life Clar- 
etta had no directions to give, no 
plans to put forward. As meekly as 
Althea she allowed herself to be 
helped -into the shay and let Lois 
drive her to the home of cousins. 
There she permitted herself to be put 
to bed, where she also had her tea, 
As days went on, she remained the 
same, with no tangible sickness, but 
indifferent to all plans and sugges- 
tions. It was as though her spirit had 
been part and parcel with the sturdy 
walls of the old ‘ house, and had 
crumpled with them. 

As for Althea, she jogged on—some- 
what “put about” by the lack of cer- 
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A husband thanks Anty Drudge 


Mrs. H.—‘“John, allow me to introduce you to Anty 
Drudge. She came out from the city to tell us women 
about that wonderful Fels-Naptha Soap we saw ad- 
vertised. I am going to use it Monday, and you won't 
have to get Sally to help me, because ]’ll be through 
washing early and can do the work myself.” 

Farmer Harvester—“Anty Drudge, I want to thank you 
for myself, as well as for my wife, for making her 
work easier for her. It makes me so much happier 
when she doesn’t have to work so hard.” 

Anty Drudge—“That is my aim in life—to help tired 
women—and with the aid of Fels-Naptha Soap I’m 
making a success of it.” 


é 
LP rys itr 


Use new methods in your work as your 
husband does in his. Fels-Naptha Soap is 
the farm woman’s labor-saver. 

Instead of boiling the wash, you use 
cool or lukewarm water. Instead of back- 
breaking rubbing on a washboard or hard 
labor with a washing machine, Fels-Naptha 
Soap dissolves the dirt without harm to 
the clothes. Light rubbing on the wash- 
board or in the machine releases the dirt. | 

Millions of city women know this, 
and now we want the country folks to try 
the Fels-Naptha way of washing. 

For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 
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Farms of the Northwest 


Are unequalled opportunities to make money in intensive 
farming, alfalfa-, grain- and fruit-growing, vegetable-raising, 
dairying, poultry-, hog- and cattle-raising. Intensive irri- 
gated farming and fruit-growing afford lucrative and healthful 
employment outdoors in a glorious climate. The fruit lands 
of the Northwest grow prize-winning fruits and berries. The 
grain fields of the Northwest yield bountifully of the best 
grades of product. The Northern Pacific Railway extends 
into or through Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Gregon: the “PROSPERITY 
STATES OF AMERICA.” New, rich territory being opened 
up by recent extensions. The Homeseeker’s Chance! 

€L You ought to learn more about the Northwest and its 
possibilities. You ought to SEE it. Write today for imfor- 
mation, free booklets and full particulars about Low Fares. 
Say what state interests you 1:ost. 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
24 Merthern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Mian. 


Northern Pacific Ry 
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tain smooth. conveniences, but, after 
on there was the farm left, the fat 
deposits in banks; the investments, 
the insurance money—and _ there 
were other comfortable houses—if 
‘only Claretta would bestir herself, 
and plan. 

Lois—well, Lois was a puzzle to 
herself those days. Grief for the loss 
of the old house, pity for Claretta, 
for whose unswerving conscientious- 
ness and impeccable adherence to 
duty she had felt a sort of awestruck 
respect and affection, a half-exas- 
perated amusSement at Aithea’s men- 
tal attitude—all these were mingled 
with a repressed but irrepressible 
fee.ing of exultant freedom, as of a 
well person who had long been pent 
up in a plaster cast, splints and 
bandages, and had suddenly been 
freed from them. The long’ wearing 
of restraints may make them, in a 
way,, supports, but the freed prisoner 
had a perplexed joy in “finding her- 
self,” in making the acquaintance of 
unused potentialities that had never 
quite ceased to stir uneasily in their 
bonds. 

One day she came home from a trip 
to the village, her gray eyes black, 
her firm, red lips curving happily, 
her decorous waves of hair tumbled 
about her ears and eyes in riotous 
curls, from the speed with which she 
had driven home (not with old 
Nance). She had a plan—her own, 
not Claretta’s! And Claretta listened 
and assented—assented to the prop- 
osition that Lois should go to Boston 











A Young Farmer’s Pet 


to keep house—or flat—for three of 
the village girls, old Sunday school 
pupils of hers, who were employed 
there—Ruth a ndRay Gladden, - sten- 
ogrophers, and Ada Foote, an am- 
bitious young architect. 

“Of course,” remarked Claretta— 
and Lois only rejoiced at this touch 
of nature—“‘of course the pay, or 
salary, or whatever you choose to 
eall it, is no consideration—there is 
still plenty for us all—but the change 
may do you good—you will see new 
faces and new scenes—and perhaps 
that is necessary for a young girl in 
these days!” 

“Young girl,” repeated Lois softly 
to herself, with a throb of pitying 
forgiveness for the woman who had 
dwarfed her life. After all, that was 
the reason that Claretta, 30 years 
older, had held her as in a_ vise! 
“She has never realized that I am 
grown up,” murmured Lois, as she 
went to her room, and a half sob 
caught her in the throat. It was 
quickly suppressed—she had Claretta’s 
horror, natural or acquired, of out- 
breaking emotion. And there was 
much to be done, for she was going 
at the end of.the week. 

Such, a whirl of dressmaking, of 
millinery, of calling, of a hundred 
things! When she was finally settled 
in her seat, and the train pulled out 
of the station, she drew a long, quiv- 
ering, excited, happy breath. “I de- 
clare,” she mused, “I feel just as I 
did once when I was a little girl, 
swinging in the maple tree swing, and 
Donald McLeod twirled the swing 
round and round, until the ropes 
were twisted together way up to the 
limb, and then let it go. My, how my 
head went round! And I fell out 


Our New Serial 1) 


Next week on this page the first chapters of 
our brilliant new serial 
Thurley Ruxton 
By Philip Mighels 


commence. This story is one that will be 
liked by young and old, and we can 




















that the intense interest presaged in 
ctagtere wit oseas w oor osd. 


WITH OUR READERS 
. and..bumped it—but Don was. sorry 


andi picked me up, and gave me a 
peach and a pear and a little round 
mirror in an ivory frame.” She 
smiled behind her sheltering cinder 
veil, and felt in-a pocket of her trav- 
eling bag, where reposed a tiny round 
mirror in an ivory frame. 

The trio met her at the station, 
riotous with exultations over such 2 
treasure, one whom they had. always 
loved, “And this, and this,” gurgled 
Ray, “after a succession of lazys, 
and.  prouds, an d light-fingereds— 
sandwiched with spells of inde- 
pendently doing all our own work, 
and having rough hands, and no time 
for music, literature, art—or the nice 
boys!” 

Lois lookedfrom one to another 
with shining eyes. “You dear girls, 
you. shall have time for them all—you 
shail jive now—and I believe that I 
shall, too! I—’ She checked the 
words that might have sounded like 
disloyalty to Claretta—faithful Clar- 
etta, whod had shouldered her heavy 
burden so bravely, and borne it so 
uncomplainingly! ‘‘Yés, I will look 
at it in that way,” she declared to 
herself, resvlutely. 

Oh, the marvels of that flat to Lois, 
accustomed to great square rooms, 
plenty of store room, and all outdoors! 
Its folding things, its curtained sur- 
prises, its harmless and .useful de- 
ceptions! Ah, those merry girls—each 
with a special friend, who was not a 
lover—‘“‘oh, .no indeed! They liked 
business and professional life too 
well for nonsense of that sort! But 
it was pleasant to have men friends 
—just good friends—they stirred up 
your ideas, and told you about things 
that you ‘hadn’t time to read tp on, 
and—well, gave life a certain flavor 
that couldn’t be imparted by just girl 
friends—though, of course, girls were 
dear, and they had some girl friends 
whom they wouldn’t give up for any- 
thing or anybody—and as for ever do- 
ing anything but living as a happy 
trio in that flat—a quartet now that 
Miss Lois had come—why, they’d 
never, never think of i*'” 

Lois smiled half sadly, 
sically, to hear them—no, not half 
sadly, not more than an’ eighth, for 
sadness was in the background those 
day ays so full of planning and 
working for her dear girls, and with 
sharing their good times, and receiv- 
ing all sorts of nice, chivalrous atten- 
tions from the three “good friends,” 
And yet, one day she might have 
been heard quoting—only there was 
no one to hear her—“‘How hard it is 
to climb another’s stairs!” The flat 
had no stairs, and the elevator service 
of the building was _ perfect—what 
could she have meant? 

One night, at dinner, Ruth an- 
nounced: “John Farr’—John Farr, 
a@ young civil engineer, was Ruth’s 
“god friend’—‘John Farr thas been 
raving about a new friend of his, a 
civil engineer, one of the finest men 
he has ever met, and wants to bring 
him over some evening. McLeod is 
his name—Donald McLeod, I think— 
@ man about forty. I wondered if 
he could be one of the Pomfret Mc- 
Leods—do you know, Miss Lois?” 
But Miss Lols had had an urgent call 
to the kitchen, and when she _ re- 
turned the brisk table talk had left 
that subject, exhausted a second, and 
was busy over a third. Lois did not 
recall the topic to Ruth’s mind. 

But she developed an unsuspected 
liking for. pretty things, . waxed ex- 
travagant on gowns, let Ada do up 
her hair in the prevailing mode, and 
grew so pretty that the girls declared 
themselves jealous. But Donald Mc- 
Leod did not appear. She began to 
grow pensive, and the girls accused 
her of homesickness, which she de- 
nied, and offered her a_ vacation, 
which she strenuously rejected—so 
strenuously, in fact, that the girls 
scented nerves, and brought her malt 
mixtures, and hypophosphites, and 
iron pills, of all of which their house- 
keeper, “guide, philosopher and 
friend,” would have none. 

The weeks went on, and Miss Lois’ 
prettiest gowns were donned less 
and less often of an evening. The 
girls worried lest the confinement 
might be breaking her down, lest she 
found the work too hard, lest she had 
received bad news from home. No, 
she had plenty of fresh air, from her 
daily walks in-the arboretum; the 
work was mere play, with the laundry 
all sent out, and a woman. to do the 
heavy cleaning; the news from home 
was of the best—Althea was engaged 
to the village postmaster, an estimable 
widower, 

It was the day before Thanksgiving. 
Lois was taking her daily constitu- 
tional in -the arboretum—the’ dear, 
woodsy, plummy, blossoming old 
aroboetum, which she had learned to 
love so dearly. Near her were three 
children, with their nurse,._ but the 
nurse was paying more attention to a 
ruddy-faced young man acquaintance 
than she was to her charges. A lit- 
tle golden-haired two-year-old had 
strayed into the middle of the broad 
drive. Suddenly a clatter of hoofs 
was ‘heard, an around the corner, mad 
with fear, dashéd @ horse drawing a 
light carriage. The only occupant 
of the carriage, a strongly built man, 
was helpless, far one rein had broken, 


half: whim- 





“Oh, the baby!” shrieked Lois, 
with the words hurled herself at the 
horse’s head, caught him by the bits 
—and then everything grew. dark. 
{it was queer—the number of things 
that had flashed through her mind as 
she made that mad swoop—her happy 
life with the dear girls, their need 
of her, and, keenest of all, the thought 
that now she would never see Donald 
again—for of course she would be 
knocked down and trampled! But 
not éven that thought checked her 
one instant.) 

When she came to herself the furse 
was stooping over her with a cup of 
water and sobbing wild'y, the horse 
was standing near by, with drooping 
head, the little child was chasing a 
butterfly—but Lois did not see one 
of them, for over her bent a face with 
eager, earnest blue eyes, and a voice 
whose deep music had never left her 
ears was saying, “Lois, dear little 
Lois—the bravest little woman in the 
world!” 

“But’’—she passed one 
gravelly, bleeding hand over her 
aching forehead—‘“you said I was a 
putty girl!’ and then she- fainted 
again—she, who had never before 
fainted in all her life! When she 
“knew things” again she was lying in 
her own’ bed, and her three girls 
were making all sorts of a to-do over 
her. 

That evening Donald McLeod came 
—came early. He needed no John 
Farr, now, to “bring him around.” 

When he bade Lois good-night, he 
added, “And the wedding will be to- 
morrow at twelve.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—’’gasped Lois. 

“Well, never mind if you don’t 
know, since I do,” responded a. very 
un-civil engineer. ‘The wedding will 
be tomorrow at twelve.” And it was. 


grimy, 





Preparing Beans for the Table 


J. T, JORY 


This indigestibility of beans, espe- 
cially of the coarser kinds, arises 
from the fact that the skins are in 
part composed of silica, in the same 
form as that found on the outer skin 
of many grasses and canes. 

It is for this reason that vinegar 
added to cool.ed beans does not aid in 
their digestion, though it. acts readily 
to digest many other substances. 
when an alkaline salt, however, is 
added to the water in which beans 
are cooked, the silex gradually dis- 
solves, the skins become loosened 
from the kernel, and the casein and 
starch, of which the kernels are com- 
posed, are: acted on by the boiling 
water, and prepared for the further 
action of the saliva. 

To prepare beans properly, there- 
fore, they should first be soaked in 
water containing an alkali. But as 
many alkalies are injurious to the 
stomach, care must be taken as to the 
kinds used and the manner of their 
using. About the best way is to dis- 
solve a tablespoon of common bicar- 
bonate of soda in a quart of hot 
water and soak the beans in the solu- 
tion overnight. Or, if needed more 
quickly, the beans may be .eft to sim- 
mer in the solution fer two hours. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you, 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘“Grange.” 

Made in all-colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK —FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense ca) y pa 
fading. chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Oards. m 10 
IT NO can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Household 
iT Necessity 


Here’s th 7 lest, handi- 
est and m cient house- 
hold ne way wer made. 

The ‘*Universal’’ Sharpener 
It puts a keen lasting edge 
in a few seconds on either 
kitchen or table knives, or 
on pocket knives. No ex- 
cuse now for a dull knife in 
the house ! 

Price, Postpaid, 50c 
Make life easier and happier by sending for this article today. 


ARTHUR C. EDDY, P.O. Box 356, Thompsonville, Conn 
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Spring Term at Hand. 


This is the time of the school year when 


“School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 
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An April Fool Story 
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“where are Bertie and Myrtie?” 
yked mamma as she and Doris went 
ger to the blazing hearth from the 
window where they had been watch- 
wg the pink and gray and robin’s- 
we colars of the spring sunset. 

“9, concocting April Fool jokes to 
pring on their helpless friends an@ 
relations tomorrow, I suppose. How 
gid such an odd performance as April 
fool come about, anyway? I looked 
up at the school library today, but 
qouldn’t find out anything.” 

“Nor can I. It seems that first-of- 
April jokes used to be played only on 
people lacking in sense, idiots or ‘sim- 
pies’, 2S they were calied. But where 
g@ when such a custom was begun 
po one Seems to know.”’ 

Here the twins came romping in, 
full of mysterious chuckles and 
giggies they: were scarcely able to 
settie on their fireside stools. ‘Well, 
] suppose we shall have to look out 
for salted coffee and empty pocket- 
pooks and strings across the path to- 
morrow,” said Doris. 


“Oh, not strings, I hope!” ex- 
claimed mamma. “That is such a 
moldy old joke—and fun isn’t fun 


when it’s cruelty. You might break 
somebody’s leg and that would be the 
best of jokes, wouldn’t it? Why 
couldn't April first be a day for nice 
surprises and pleasant jokes instead 
of horrid ones, I wonder?” 

“It could!’ answered Doris prompt- 
ly; “and I think it would be a lot 
more fun on both sides. Mamma, 
may I begin with a lovely lunch just 
like ours, to slip into Molly Holmes’ 
dinner pail? She never has anything 
nice. I'll hide the pail in some nice, 
easy place and we will watch Molly 
find it. We won’t call ‘April Fool’ or 
anything so the rest will notice, for 
Molly is a sensitive little thing; but 
we can have fun thinking ‘April Fool’, 
can’t we?” 

Bertie and Myrtie looked doubtfully 
at each other, Plainly, this was not 
the sort of April jokes they had 
planned, They slipped out of the 
room, an@ back in a minute or two, 
their decision made. “Mamma,” 
asked Bertie, “may we give teacher 
ene of our pictures, taken together?” 
“Yes, if you like. May we know the 
plan?” “Well,” rather shamefacedly, 
producing a flat package clumsily 
tied, “‘we were going to leave this on 
her desk; but now—Doris can’t-have 
all the nice jokes,”’ 

Mamma unwrapped the paper and 
found a piece of looking glass with 
the words “An April Fool’’ scrawled 
on paper across the bottom. “I think 
the picture would be a great im- 
provement,”she said. “Such jokes as 
this are so cheap. If you want to 
surprise the teacher still more, write 
across the outside of the package: 


string you have 


unti 
An April Fool you'll find inside.” 

“Good! I'll bet—I b'lieve she won't 
open it for ever so long, and won't 
she be sprised?’’ cried 

“A good, clean surprise with no 
sting in it,” adde@ mamma. 

“I’m going to make some nut fudge 
and hang a box of it on Judge Weath- 
erwax’s doorknob,” said Doris. “He 
has a sweet tooth almost as big as 
his curiosity; he will just have to 
open the parcel, even if he does think 
it is a joke.” 

“Come here and whisper, Bertie, 
quick!” exclaimed mamma _ softly. 
When the sleek brown head was bent 
close she whispered: ‘““You can go to 
Aunt Belle’s after school tomorrow 
and get slips from all her geraniums, 
for Doris to root for her precious 
porch boxes. We'll put the slips in- 
to a great big pasteboard box and I'll 
ask her to tear it up and put it in 
the stove, Then we will call April 
Fool!” 

While this plan was unfolding Doris 
and Myrtie had their heads to- 
gether. “I’ll come in and call you be- 
fore I come down in the morning and 
help you dress,” whispered Doris. 
“Then you can slip down and hide, 
and when mamma calls you the third 
time, like she does every morning, you 
can call ‘April Fool’ at her.” 

“Kee!” crowed Myrtie. “We have 
secrets, too. It is "most as good as 
Christmas, isn’t it?” “I should say so! 
Quick, Myrtie, I have another!” cried 
mamme, “So have we, Bertie;” and 
the whispering went on. “You know 
how Bertie hates his chores every 
night,” said mamma. “Let’s you and 
I and Doris do them for him tomor- 
row night while he is gone to Aunt 
Belle’s after Doris’ surprise.” “O, 
yes! I can feed the chickens and carry 
night wood.” “I'll ‘xelp with the 
wood, and Doris cau split splendid 
kindling. Won't we call ‘April Fool’ 
at him, and won’t he look funny when 
he finds it done?” 

And to Bertie Doris was whisper- 
ing: “Mamma is going to call for 
me at school and take me to town 
tomorrow afternoon. Let’s put to- 
gether and get a new head for Myr- 
tie’s Christmas dolly. How can we 
make her go after the doll, at sup- 
per time?” 

“We can play French Revolution 
like mamma was telling about. and 
have Myrtie bring the doll for M’rie 
Antoinette, ‘cause she hasn’t any 
head,” 

“Mercy, what a flerce and bloody 
plan—but never mind! I'll have the 
dolly’s head all fixed on and her pret- 
tiest clothes on, too. Goodness! Won’t 
Myrtie be tickled at that April Fool 
joke? Hurrah, everybody that is 
through talking secrets come and help 
make nut fudge; we will have all 
we can eat tonight and enough left 
to inaugurate the great new move- 
ment—The Reformed and Thorniess 
April Fool’s Day.” 





Hoeing Time 
The Husband—I wonder where on 
earth my safety razor is? 
The Maid—Oh, sir; your wife is 
out in the garden, attending to her 
flowers.—[Yonkers Statesman. 
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Strawbnidge & Clothier, Philadelphia's Representative 
Store, will send free a copy of their Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue to any address. 


Thousands of good merchants all over the country sell Strawbridge & 
Clothier Suits, Coats, Skirts, Limens, Upholstery Material, Underwear, 
Hosiery, and Dress Fabrics. We prefer that you buy of your local dealer 
if he carries our goods—and he should if he handies merchandise of quality 


and distinction. 


For the Catalogue, address Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing, please mention this paper 
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SPECIAL NEW JABOTS 





1500+ 


1490+ 
We will send you all three of these new fold- 


over Jabot tie de 5, stamped on 
our best white art linen wan 25 cts. 


Or we will send one tie and cottor 
to work it for....................... 15 cts. 


These ties are 8 inches long when folded over. 
THE ARTICRAFT COMPANY 
DEPT. O, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


, American Fruit Culturist , 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 





new 
book, containing everything pertaining to large and 
small fruits as well as sub-tropical and ¢ 
fruits. & ilust: 


ich rated by nearly 800 engra 
58 pages. Net....... deocecccecocesceonete x. | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York. 
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Physic 
h, with the advice and assistance of 
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up to date. 


States and cut out big words. 
cines and diseases and hygiene. 
as it is possible to use effectively. 


HE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that 

a book can do safely and successfully as a 

home adviser in questions of sickness and 
questions of how to keep well. 

One can hardly fail to be surprised that so 
many things-are so thoroughly treated within the 
covers of a single volume. 
is useful information. Then, too, recognizing that 
science is making rapid progress in these days, 
special care has been taken to bring every subject 


: The Home Physician was written for people who talk United 
It has the scientific facts about medi- 
It presents them in as simple language 


atranged, so it is easy to read and convenient for reference, 
A Few of the Topics Covered 


Seateaies,, retee of health, suring, conipamens, he cose of 


eye and ear, cereb infantil 
oR a ay 
















The chief end in view 


The book is well written and well 


The Home P’ has the latest word 
on how to a diseases ; sourees of 
the baby, the use of anti- 
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Model SS 


oe Touring Car-:110:inch wheelbase’ - 


~ $950 


f. o. b. DETROIT 
SELF-STARTIES 
32x32" Tires 


Dual ignition, demountable 


and quick-detachable rims, gas tank, extra | rim, top, wend: 
shield, geen horn, tools and tire tg ps ‘R 
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The three letters that have swept the soni in ies months 


ROM coast to coast, from the Canadian 

border to the gulf, the R-C-H has created 

a wave of enthusiasm unparalleled in the 
history of, the industry. Motorists by the thou- 
sands have written us-doubting that such a value 
was -possible; but they have seen the car and 
been.- convinced that no car approaching the 
R-C-H has ever been offered at anywhere near 
its price. 

You'll agree with this statement after you've 
seen the car and compared it, item by item, 
with any other you have in mind up to $2000— 
yes, and higher. 

For the R-C-H has dozens of features that 
you've been accustomed to associate with cars at 
$3000, $4000 and $5000, but that have never be- 


fore been offered in a car at a eer price. 


The First Real L cay nasStrok 2 Si 


Some American designers have tried to achieve the much- 
desired long-stroke effect of the best European engines by 
lengthening the stroke and._widening the bore in proportion. 

at is about the same in principle as trying to’ make a 
thin’ man by doubling the ‘height- and: width of a short, 
stout one. 

The R-C-H: has the first real long-stroke motor used in 
an American car.- A study of. the best European_models 
and nerougs engineering tests determined its dimensions 
(3% .x 5). Of‘course, with the public demand for this type 
of sata, the selling arguments of some manufacturers will 
eventually resolve themselves into: “My, motor. is longer- 
stroke than any other.” . But it:is well to: remember that it 
is readily possible to over-shoot the mark; and that the bore- 
stroke ratio of the R-C-H, motor has-been proven to produce 
mic maximum’ of power efficiency per fuel unit. 


- LeftsSide'Drive’ with: Center £ ‘ontrol 


Any other than a left-side drive is an absurdity under 
‘American-road-rules: Tt-is.a wonder.that American. motor- 
ists tolerated’a right*side drive for somnany years; 4 greater 
wonder that American manufacturers retained ‘it. 

The drive on the R-C-H is left-side ; the control is center- 


R-C-H Corporation, 


ang Shaan 


Kansas City, 3501 Main 


| joint’ housing just below. 
‘and mounted on swivel ‘seats. 


153 LYCASTE 
STREET, 
Boylston St.; Buffalo, 1225 ay aie ots Garsiend, 3533 Tae Euclid Ave.; Chicago, pone Rane Ave.; Denver, 1520 Reentveey' Detroit, Woodward 


a e Mhontann 
Philadelphia, 330 No. Broed St: Atlanta, 648 apap 


lever—out of the way, yet convenient to. the operator’s right 
hand. 

The body is the graceful; roomy English type, recently 
made a feature of a few of the. highest-priced American 
cars. 

Greater accessibility ; greater interchangeability due to the 
extensive use of drop forgings; idéal spring arrangement; 
perfect braking system—there are dozens of R-C-H features 


that must be seen to be appreciated. 
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Write for descriptive booklet or call at the nearest dealer 
listed below. 

Probably there’s a local dealer near you. 

All we ask-is your-own judgment on the car after you've 
seen it and compared it with others at-$2000-—and more. 

No. car could make the sales record of the R-C-H unless 
it was far in advance of all others in value and desirability. 
But you’ve got to see the R-C-H for yourself. to understand 
what a wonderful car it is—to see why it has upset all 
previous standards of motor car value. 

But we urge prompt action. For the demand for the 
R-C-H is so great that many of those who wait till the last 
moment are going to be disappointed. And if you can’t get 
an R-C-H, and want a car as good, you'll pay a thousand 
doHars more. 


Standard Models 


The standard models of the R-C-H are completely equipped with top, 
side curtains, windshield, lamps, generator, horn, tools and kit, but do not 
have the self-starter or other special equipment mentioned above. They. are 
priced as follows, F:.O. B: Detroit: 


5-Passenger Touring Cer. “ =. $850 
Touring Roadster “ce ww .s = - = g00 
Roadster ae ea Oe. cal oe oe ae nee eee 700 

(Equipped for 4+ passengers) 750 


General R‘CoH Specifications 


Motor—4 cylinders, cast en bloc 3!4-inch bore, 5-inch stroke. Two- 
bearing crank shaft. “Timing gears and valves enclosed. Three-point 
suspension. Drive— ide. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch wheel. 

trol—Center-lever operated through H plate, integral with universal 

Front, semi-elliptic: rear full elliptic 
rame— Pressed stee! channel, Axles— 
féar, ‘semi-floating type. Body—English 


Front, I-Beam, drop-forged; 
base— 110 inches. Full equipment 


type, extra wide front seats. 


quoted above. 
Detroit, oe 


eachtree St. 
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